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Problems of 
Australian Foreign Policy 


July-December 1959 By R. G. BOYD 


During the second half of 1959 Australian foreign policy encountered problems 
in relation to Laos, Antarctica, Indonesia, the disarmament issue and the Sino- 
Indian border dispute. Some difficulties of domestic origin were also encountered, 
viz. pressure for the recognition of the Chinese Communist government, and adverse 
comments on the effectiveness of the Colombo Plan. 


The Laotian problem appeared to be a case of indirect aggression by North 
Vietnam and it could have developed into a grave challenge but it proved temporary 
although it seemed likely to recur. The Antarctic problem was also potentially 
serious as it involved the danger of military bases being established in Antarctica, 
but it was resolved by a treaty in which the major world powers pledged to regard 
the continent as a zone of peace. Our maintenance of cordial relations with Indonesia 
continued to be somewhat jeopardized by our stand on the West New Guinea issue. 
A new step forward in east-west disarmament negotiations increased the urgency 
of bringing the Chinese Communist government into any disarmament solution. 
The Sino-Indian border dispute raised questions about the manner and degree of 
support, if any, which Australia ought to show for India. Increased domestic interest 
in the question of recognizing the Chinese Communist government stimulated a 
reformulation of government policy on this matter. The annual meeting of the 
Colombo Plan Consultative Committee was greeted by some pessimistic press 
comments about the difficulty of keeping economic growth ahead of population 
increases in South-East Asia. 


Laos 


Armed units of the Laotian Communist movement began guerilla operations 
against Laotian government forces in northern Laos adjacent to North Vietnam 
during July 1959. China and North Vietnam were maintaining a campaign of 
diplomacy and propaganda in support of the Laotian Communists. There were 
indications of serious concern in the United States and other western countries, 
but on 10 August North Vietnam threatened to intervene if foreign military forces 
assisted the Laotian government. On 4 September this government appealed for 
military assistance from the United Nations and its appeal was couched as a com- 
plaint against aggression by North Vietnam. 

The problem, as it was apparently seen by the Australian government, was to 
find a means of deterring the Laotian Communists and their North Vietnamese 
supporters without widening the conflict. Australia, as a member of the South-East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty, was bound to regard as a common danger any 
armed attack against Laos and like other member nations was bound to meet this 
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danger in accordance with its constitutional processes; while if Laos was otherwise 
threatened, Australia was bound to consult with other SEATO members immediately 
in order to agree on appropriate measures. The problem gradually lost its urgency, 
however, because the Communist forces in Laos reduced their activities after the 
arrival of a U.N. observer group in September. 


The only substantial formulation of Australia’s policy in relation to Laos was 
made by Sir Garfield Barwick in the House of Representatives on 17 September. 
During August Mr. Casey had shown some reluctance to discuss Laos, although 
Dr. Evatt had sought information on the Laotian situation and had pleaded for 
an Australian initiative to use U.N. conciliation. 


Sir Garfield Barwick declared that Australia wished Laos to continue avoiding 
military alignment with either the communist bloc or the western powers and 
regarded this as consistent with the intention of the Geneva settlement, with the 
need to avoid provocation to the neighbouring communist states, and with the 
best interests of Laos itself. Laos, however, had the right to secure itself against 
any threat to its integrity and to receive military aid consistent with its defence 
needs. SEATO for the time being had no active role to play, apart from observa- 
tion and consultation. If U.N. action were not effective in preserving the integrity 
of Laos, the Laotian government might appeal to SEATO and there would be no 
doubt that SEATO would take ‘appropriate action’. Australia was uncertain 
about the extent to which North Vietnamese military units had taken part in the 
fighting in Laos, but had no doubt that there was some interference by North 
Vietnam. 

Opposition comment on the Laotian situation did not directly challenge the 
government’s policy, but Dr. Evatt denounced the government’s tacit approval of 
the way in which the U.N. Security Council had sent its observer group to Laos— 
1.e. overruling a Soviet veto on the ground that the matter was procedural. At 
the same time Dr. Evatt and Mr. Haylen made references to reports which suggested 
that the Laotian government was very corrupt. No debate ensued, however, 
although Sir Garfield Barwick denied that a report on U.S. aid to Laos by a 
sub-committee of the U.S. House of Representatives, which had been cited by 
Mr. Haylen, was an indictment of the Laotian government. 


The U.N. Security Council observer group’s report on Laos published on 
4 November! which reported evidence of North Vietnamese logistic support for 
the insurgents in Laos, but which did not confirm that North Vietnamese regular 
troops had been involved, did not provoke any debate in Parliament. Nor was 
there any comment in the House on the U.N. Secretary-General’s visit to Laos, 
12-19 November, which was undertaken against the objections of the Soviet repre- 
sentative on the U.N. Security Council. 


The Australian press reflected considerable anxiety that the conflict in Laos 
might widen. In general the press urged settlement of the issue through the United 
Nations, but the Sydney Morning Herald strongly advocated SEATO support for 
the Laotian government, emphasizing that a Communist victory in Laos would 
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undermine the security of South-East Asia. Suggestions that SEATO should 
intervene, however, were strongly opposed by Nation, which on 12 September 
claimed that SEATO was a “‘last desperate weapon for use against Chinese 
truculence” and recommended that Australia had to think of “less superficial means”’ 
of dealing with the situation. 


There was no press discussion of Dr. Evatt’s criticism of the manner in which the 
U.N. Security Council had sent its observer group to Laos, but the Sydney Morning 
Herald on 18 September criticized Dr. Evatt for seeming to be more concerned with 
discrediting the Laotian government than with condemning Communist aggression. 
A suggestion that an observer team should be sent to Laos had been made by the 
Melbourne Age on 13 August and on 15 August Professor Macmahon Ball in Nation 
had suggested that the U.N. should send an investigation committee to Laos. 


The press did not examine the difficulties inherent in the government’s policy 
of encouraging continued neutrality by Laos. Such neutrality would clearly be 
feasible only if there were a probability that, if Laos avoided alignment with the 
west, China and North Vietnam would respect her independence. But over the 
past five years China and North Vietnam, in their relations with Laos, have made 
it clear that they are prepared to extend only a formal respect for that independence; 
their strategy has been to maintain pressures against the Laotian government on 
behalf of the Laotian Communist movement and these pressures have taken the 
form of direct threats against that government wherever it has sought to take 
decisive action against the local Communists. The major difficulty about encourag- 
ing continued neutrality by Laos is therefore that this imposes limitations on western 
efforts to assist Laos in developing capacities to resist direct and indirect aggression. 
Some provocation to China and North Vietnam is thereby avoided, but their ambition 
to establish communism in Laos is presumably not lessened, and may well derive 
urgency from a wish to pre-empt this position from the west before the situation 
becomes less favourable. 


The problem of North Vietnam-supported insurgency in Laos disappeared in 
circumstances which suggested that it might recur. The ending of insurgent activity 
may have been due not only to the arrival of the U.N. Security Council’s observer 
group but to a Soviet desire to produce a conciliatory atmosphere in preparation 
for a summit conference, and the insurgency itself may have reflected a Chinese 
attempt to embarrass Krushchev’s visit to the U.S.A. in September. It appeared, 
therefore, that the insurgency might develop again if it suited the U.S.S.R. to 
promote tensions in South-East Asia, or if the Chinese pursued an aggressive strategy 
which the U.S.S.R. could not restrain. In late 1959 it thus seemed likely that 
Australian foreign policy would have to be prepared for another crisis in Laos, 
possibly in the near future, and in particular for swifter action by the Laotian and 
North Vietnamese Communists which would prejudice the chances of U.N. inter- 
vention, or which perhaps would proceed regardless of such intervention. 


Antarctica 


Australia participated in a thirty-year Antarctic Treaty signed in Washington 
on 1 December which provided that the whole Antarctic region would be used 
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exclusively for peaceful purposes and for co-operation in scientific research. No 
military activities were to be carried out in Antarctica nor were any weapons to 
be tested, and territorial claims in the area were in effect suspended. The twelve 
signatory nations included Britain, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., France, Japan, South 
Africa, Argentina and Chile. Provision was made for an inspection system through 
which each nation could ensure the exclusion of military activities from the region. 
Representatives of the treaty nations are to consult on its implementation and the 
first meeting is to take place in Canberra within two months of the treaty coming 
into effect. After ratification any U.N. member country may join the treaty and 
any other state may join at the invitation of all the existing members. 


On 25 November, before the text of the treaty had become public, Mr. Casey 
had told the House of Representatives, in reply to a question by Dr. Evatt, that 
Australia’s main objectives in the negotiations were freedom of scientific research 
in the Antarctic, non-militarization, and protection of territorial claims in the 
Antarctic; he believed that these purposes could be achieved in a satisfactory way. 
In a statement issued on 2 December, however, after the treaty had been signed, 
Mr. Casey indicated that the territorial claims of the signatory nations were being 
put aside for the duration of the treaty: he mentioned that neither the U.S.A. nor 
the U.S.S.R. recognized any of these territorial claims. 


The Antarctic treaty was welcomed by the Australian press as a major achieve- 
ment of international co-operation and its provisions for the exclusion of military 
activities from the region were regarded as being much more important than the 
suspension of claims to Australian Antarctica. Notice was taken of the co-operative 
attitude of the Russian delegation at the negotiations and of its successful insistence 
on banning all nuclear explosions in the region.? 


In the negotiation of this treaty Australia had to be concerned with her security 
interests and her claims to Antarctic territory. If hostile aircraft and missile bases 
were established in Antarctica they would be difficult to destroy and they would 
pose a very serious threat to Australia; while an east-west race to establish such 
bases would not be desirable from Australia’s point of view. The possibility that 
military bases or bases that could gradually assume a military significance might 
be established in Antarctica was becoming more real because both the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. had been establishing outposts in the region since 1955. Under 
an international agreement, Soviet stations for the International Geophysical Year 
were established during 1956 in what Australia has claimed as her share of Antarctic 
territory. The Soviet stations were still in Australian-claimed Antarctica at the 
end of the I.G.Y., and it seemed unlikely that either they or the U.S. stations 
(some of which were in New Zealand-claimed territory) would be withdrawn; apart 
from the scientific value of the stations, the work of maintaining them had led 
to the development of techniques that would be useful for the establishment of 
military bases in the region and/or the exploitation of its reputed mineral resources. 


*The U.S.A. and other treaty countries sought freedom to make peaceful 
subject to unanimous agreement, Sydney Morning Herald, 26 Nov. 1959. hatin ip = 
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As neither the U.S.A. nor the U.S.S.R. recognized any territorial claims in 
Antarctica, Australia was not in a position to make her sovereignty effective over 
the area which she claimed. This area, which is the largest of the claimed portions 
of Antarctica, and which opens out from the South Pole across some 90° of longitude, 
has been claimed by Australia since 1933. No rival claims have been made to this 
territory, but on the opposite side of the continent is a large area where conflicting 
claims have been made by the United Kingdom, Argentina and Chile. 


Neither the U.S.A. nor the U.S.S.R. were claiming any Antarctic territory, 
and hence from the Australian point of view it would have been preferable to 
secure international recognition of Australian and other claims in the region (subject 
to resolution of the conflicting ones) and then to have joined the other claimants 
in pledges to exclude military activities from the region. There was little prospect 
of securing Soviet or U.S. recognition of the territorial claims in the region, however, 
and therefore Australia’s principal objective had to be that of obtaining pledges 
from the great powers that the region would be treated as a zone of peace. 


Australia’s immediate interest in relation to Antarctica must thus be centred 
on the inspection system provided for in the treaty, although Australia may be 
expected to rely heavily on inspections undertaken by the U.S.A. But it may be 
difficult to establish an effective inspection system, because of the extraordinary 
problems of terrain and weather, and because stations to be inspected will presumably 
be warned in advance as a matter of courtesy. 


Indonesia 


The Prime Minister visited Indonesia and Malaya in early December for the 
first time. Australia and the other Colombo Plan donor countries had been 
embarrassed by President Soekarno’s attitude to western economic aid at the 
Colombo Plan Consultative Committee meeting in November (see below) but there 
was some prospect that Indonesia’s relations with the west might improve as a 
result of a deterioration in Sino-Indonesian relations due to China’s opposition to 
Indonesian discrimination against Chinese traders in rural areas of Indonesia. 


The major complication in Australia’s relations with Indonesia, however, 
continued to be the West New Guinea issue. This was dwelt on by most of the 
Australian press, which did not expect the situation to be improved much by 
Indonesia’s tensions with China. The problem for the Prime Minister was recognized 
as one of improving relations with Indonesia while gaining friendly recognition of 
Australia’s opposition to the Indonesian claim to West New Guinea. Formally 
Australia is prepared to welcome any Dutch-Indonesian agreement regarding West 
New Guinea, but majority opinion in Australia appears to regard the Indonesian 
claim to West New Guinea as voiding the future rights of the West New Guinea 
natives to self-determination. 


There has been a long term prospect that Sino-Soviet encouragement of the 
Indonesian claim to West New Guinea might precipitate some drastic Indonesian 
action to gain control over West New Guinea, and this likelihood appeared to 
become more real in October when Indonesian Foreign Minister Subandrio visited 
China and received Chinese Communist endorsement of the Indonesian claim to 
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West New Guinea. It was afterwards apparent, however, that Subandrio’s visit 
had been mainly concerned with tensions which were developing between the two 
countries in connection with a proposed Indonesian ban on Chinese traders in 
rural areas. 

During Mr. Menzies’ visit, President Soekarno gave a personal reassurance 
that Indonesia would not attempt to use force in order to gain control of West 
New Guinea and Mr. Menzies reaffirmed that Australia would accept any agreement 
on the issue which might be reached between Holland and Indonesia.* Most Aus- 
tralian press comment regarded the visit as having proceeded in a cordial atmosphere, 
and the Melbourne Herald urged that it should be followed up by Australian efforts 
to promote wider economic co-operation between the two countries. The visit, 
however, was overshadowed by'that which Mr. Khrushchev was to make early in 1960. 


The Australian government abstained from public comment on the Sino- 
Indonesian tensions regarding Indonesia’s ban on the Chinese traders, and this was 
evidently not discussed by Mr. Menzies during his visit. The ban was formally 
aimed against all alien traders and was evidently being imposed somewhat ruthlessly. 
There were no complaints in the Australian press, however, about this racial 
discrimination by the Indonesian government. 


At the end of 1959 Australia had to take account of the possibility that con- 
siderable Soviet efforts to gain Indonesian goodwill would be made in connection 
with the visit that Mr. Khrushchev was to pay in 1960. Meanwhile Australia also 
had to pay special attention to a weakening of the democratic basis of government 
in Indonesia, which was giving way to an increasingly open system of autocratic 
rule. The process was to culminate early in 1960 with the abolition of Parliament, 
and in general the trend towards non-representative government suggested that the 
conduct of Indonesia’s foreign relations would become more arbitrary and less 
responsible in the future. 


Disarmament 


Britain, France, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. announced on 7 September 1959, 
that they would set up a ten nation disarmament committee outside the U.N.; 
including the sponsors, five Warsaw Pact and five NATO countries were to be 
represented. The agreement to set up this committee represented the first major 
step forward since August-September 1957 when the U.S.S.R. discontinued sub- 
stantial disarmament discussions with the west. The United Nations Disarmament 
Commission (representing all U.N. members) is to be kept informed of the new 
committee’s deliberations. 


Australian policy in relation to the ten nation disarmament committee was 
outlined by Mr. Casey to the U.N. General Assembly on 30 September. Australia, 
he stated, was not aggrieved at the exclusion of the smaller nations from the 
committee; she had to accept it and did not wish to impede progress towards 
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disarmament by the great powers. But at some stage the United Nations had 
to participate in the disarmament problem; those outside the ten nation committee 
had a great interest in its work: the consequences of a world war would not be 
confined to territories of the ten nations, and Europe and the North Atlantic were 
not the only areas where war threatened. 

This policy clearly implied that an international disarmament plan would not 
be satisfactory from Australia’s point of view unless China were included—a point 
which was expressed plainly by the Australian delegation to the U.N. A further 
and related implication was that Australia would have much to fear if a relaxation 
of tensions in Europe enabled the U.S.S.R. to apply military pressures in the east 
from its own territory or from China. 

In the interval between the announcement regarding the ten nation 
committee and Mr. Casey’s speech, a United Kingdom proposal for ‘‘comprehensive 
disarmament’’ had been put to the U.N. General Assembly on 17 September and a 
proposal by Mr. Khrushchev for “complete and general disarmament”’ followed on 
18 September. The U.K. proposal envisaged abolition of all nuclear weapons and 
reduction of all other weapons and forces to low levels which would preclude 
aggressive wars. The Soviet proposal sought abolition of armed forces apart from 
police by all states over a four year period. A resolution calling for every effort 
to achieve constructive solution to the problem of general and complete disarma- 
ment was passed unanimously by the General Assembly on 20 November. 

There was little discussion of the disarmament issue in the Australian Parlia- 
ment. The announcement about the ten nation committee received no comment, 
but on 23 September Dr. Evatt urged Australian support for Mr. Khrushchev’s 
proposals of 18 September: he suggested that the Australian U.N. delegation be 
instructed to adopt the proposals in principle and that the Prime Minister ought to 
consider obtaining an endorsement of such action by a vote of the House and of 
Parliament. Mr. Menzies declined this suggestion, expressing doubt about the 
feasibility of effective disarmament discussions in large assemblies, but declaring 
that the subject could be easily discussed at a summit meeting, which he hoped 
would take place; he observed that disarmament was not the only problem and 
that the greatest contemporary problems were the tensions in various parts of the 
world which had not been caused by Australia and her allies. Later in the day, 
in response to a question by Mr. Peters, Mr. Menzies accused the U.S.S.R. of “having 
dragged its feet” in past disarmament discussions and showed some scepticism about 
the sincerity of Mr. Khrushchev’s disarmament proposals. 

On 23 September Mr. Ward asked whether it was expected that the Chinese 
Communist government would accept disarmament obligations from the U.N. while 
being denied representation in that body. Mr. Menzies, however, criticized this 
question as being “purely argumentative’. It seemed evident, however, that the 
problem would require much attention from Australia if progress towards disarma- 
ment were achieved in the ten nation committee. An Irish resolution, passed by 
the U.N. on 20 November, urging the ten nation committee to resolve that powers 
with nuclear weapons should not hand over such weapons to nations not possessing 
them and that powers not possessing such weapons should not manufacture them, 
was opposed by the Soviet bloc. 
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The agreement to set up the ten nation committee did not attract much 
attention in the Australian press. The Sydney Morning Herald on 10 September 
saw little encouragement in the Soviet record for disarmament negotiations, but 
considered that a slight hope of success was better than none at all. 


The U.S.S.R. will clearly not wish to bind itself not to supply nuclear weapons 
to China, nor will it wish to subscribe formally to the proposition that non-nuclear 
powers should not manufacture nuclear weapons. It seems probable that the 
U.S.S.R. is basically opposed to the emergence of China as a nuclear power, but 
she will almost certainly not wish to antagonize the Chinese by openly impeding 
their acquisition of a nuclear capacity, and moreover will undoubtedly wish to be 
free to supply nuclear weapons to China if a situation develops in which she considers 
this to be desirable. It would appear that genuine progress towards disarmament 
in the ten nation talks would increase the U.S.S.R.’s reluctance to assist China in 
gaining a nuclear capacity, but this would not make it any less desirable, from the 
Australian point of view, to have China included in any disarmament plans. 


Sino-Indian Border Dispute 


Relations between India and China, which were strained as a result of Indian 
official and public sympathy with the revolutionaries in Tibet, deteriorated further 
after July, due to several border incidents. The Indian government had shown 
determination to maintain the boundaries with China which had been inherited 
from Britain, but Chinese Communist maps had been showing areas of India as 
Chinese territory for several years and on 8 September 1959, China formally indicated 
that she regarded as her own some 90,000 square kilometres of territory east of 
Bhutan and some 6,000 square kilometres on the borders of the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir.® 


The Sino-Indian cleavage contributed to an improvement in Indo-Pakistani 
relations and made it likely that India and other neutral South-East Asian countries 
would take more favourable attitudes towards SEATO and in particular that Aus- 
tralia’s membership of SEATO would become more acceptable to those countries. 
It was clear, however, that because India was continuing her policy of neutrality 
and was extremely anxious to avoid conflict with the Chinese, any strong affirmation 
of Australian support could cause annoyance in India. 


The Sino-Indian disputes attracted little attention in the House of Representa- 
tives. Replying to a query by Dr. Evatt, Sir Garfield Barwick stated on 2 December 
that the government had noted the gravity of the dispute but had decided not to 
enter into the substance of the issues at that stage. Dr. Evatt proposed that some- 
thing should be done to initiate an inquiry either by the United Nations or the 
International Court of Justice: he felt that this would be a service to India; if 
armed forces were ready to act on the border the situation might deteriorate 
dangerously ; border disputes were difficult to settle but were suitable for resolution 
by international conciliation or arbitration. Dr. Evatt’s suggestions, however 
received no debate in the House although they received some indirect comment 


‘Letter from Premier Chou En-lai to Prime Minister Nehru, 8 Sept. 1959. 
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in the press. The Adelaide News on 28 October argued against intrusion into the 
dispute on the ground that this might antagonize India and that if left to itself 
Indian opinion would continue to harden against China. 


Most Australian press comment noted that India’s attitude to China was 
hardening but no change was detected in India’s foreign policy. The West 
Australian on 27 August concluded that Nehru would still be reluctant to interfere 
in any situation in which India’s security was not directly concerned and that 
Asian countries, therefore, could not count on help from India in their resistance 
to communism. In general, press comment showed little confidence in India’s 
capacity to resist Chinese Communist military pressures, but the Sydney Morning 
Herald on 7 November suggested that Nehru might be gradually preparing the. 
Indian public for a strong policy against China: he had stated bluntly that China 
did not want peace, he had reaffirmed that India would fight rather than submit 
to aggression, and he had declared that he wished to build up a spirit of resistance 
in the country. 


By November Australian interest in the Sino-Indian disputes had declined, 
presumably because there were no further reports of border incidents, and 
because the Chinese made certain conciliatory gestures in October. It appeared, 
however, that there would be little diminution of the tensions between India and 
China in the immediate future. Australia could therefore expect some real even if 
unobtrusive modifications of India’s neutral foreign policy, especially in a fashion 
which would improve the strategic positions of India and Pakistan, since each 
required co-operation from the other for effective defence against external threats. — 
In view of this Australia also probably had to assume that, from the Chinese 
Communist point of view, the strategic desirability of penetrating Burma, in one 
way or another, had increased. A Sino-Burmese border agreement and friendship 
treaty was to be signed in January 1960, but on China’s side this was evidently 
to be entered into mainly in order to facilitate later negotiations with India, and 
to recoup some of the prestige which had been lost in Asia by her disputes with 
India and Indonesia. 


Recognition of the Chinese Communist Government 


Public interest in the question of recognizing the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment had been aroused in the second quarter of 1959, as the result of a forecast 
by Mr. McEwen that recognition would eventually be granted.” Interest in this 
question was sustained in the third quarter by some discussion in Parliament and 
in the press. 

The government’s stand against recognition of the Chinese Communist regime 
was reaffirmed by Mr. Menzies on 15 June in London, but he laid himself open to 
criticism by conceding that the case for recognition was undoubtedly strong and 
by stating that it would not be a good thing if the American attitude on the matter 
became isolated. On 29 June Mr. Casey gave the Australian-Asian Council in 
Sydney some reasons for withholding recognition, viz. the probable consequences 


7See this Journal, vol. V, no. 2, p. 147. 
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of Australia’s relations with certain Asian countries and the U.S.A., the effect on 
the overseas Chinese, the moral impossibility of acquiesing in an extension of Chinese 
Communist control over Formosa, and the conditions which the Chinese Communist 
authorities had laid down for the acceptance of diplomatic relations with foreign 
countries. 


The press reflected considerable dissatisfaction with these defences of the 
government’s policy and, presumably for this reason, Mr. Casey delivered a lengthy 
statement in the House of Representatives on 13 August. He laid down that the 
question of recognizing the Chinese Communist government was to be decided in 
the light of Australia’s interests and not only on the grounds that the normal rules 
for diplomatic recognition were satisfied; some 33 countries had recognized the 
Chinese Communist government but 50 states other than Australia had not done 
so for reasons deriving from their national interests. China was a formidable 
military threat and the most important counter to that threat was the U.S.A., 
whose military presence in the Western Pacific was desired by Australia. In order 
to meet the conditions which the Chinese Communist authorities had laid down for 
the establishment of diplomatic relations, Australia would have to concede Chinese 
Communist sovereignty over Taiwan and this would be a fundamental breach of 
policy with the U.S.A. Australia, moreover, could not ignore the claims that the 
Taiwan people and the anti-communist Chinese on Taiwan were entitled to choose 
their own future. Apart from this, recognition of the Chinese Communist government 
would enable the Chinese to exercise a stronger influence on Asian public opinion. 
Meanwhile the withholding of recognition was not preventing the development of 
Sino-Australian trade relations, and there was no evidence that these would be 
improved if recognition were granted. Mr. Casey also claimed that an Australian 
diplomatic mission in China could not be expected to acquire any influence on 
China’s international policies or to gain insight into Chinese Communist thinking 
and that an extension of recognition by Australia would encourage the Chinese to 
remain overbearing and inflexible in their international attitude. 


The main opposition comment on Mr. Casey’s statement was made by Mr. 
Calwell, who claimed that Australia could recognize the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment while disputing its sovereignty over Taiwan and continuing to recognize the 
Chinese Nationalist government on Taiwan. Mr. Calwell insisted that Australia 
was capable of telling the Chinese Communist government that it had no rights 
over Taiwan and he stated that the Australian Labor Party considered that it could 
negotiate an agreement with China on the matter: the Labor Party believed in 
the “theory of the two Chinas” and there was a growing opinion in this direction 
in the U.S.A. Apart from this Mr. Calwell claimed that the government’s attitude 
on the question was determined largely by considerations of trade and that if there 
were prospects of very large trade recognition would be extended very quickly. 


Mr. Cairns and Mr. Ward reiterated that the Australian Labor Party was 
opposed to any extension of Chinese Communist control over Taiwan but neither 
they nor Mr. Calwell averted to the conditions which the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment had laid down for the acceptance of diplomatic relations with foreign countries 
viz. recognition of Chinese Communist sovereignty over Taiwan, and respect for th 
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Chinese Communist government’s “rights” in international affairs—i.e. among 
other things, opposition to any foreign obstruction of the regime’s sovereignty over 
Taiwan.§ 

Australian press discussion of the issue virtually ignored Mr. Casey’s premise 
that the matter was to be decided in;the light of Australia’s national interest, and 
his implication that, since China had become a threat in this part of the world, 
the extension or withholding of recognition was a matter of political strategy. 
Discussion of the issue in the press also failed to deal specifically with the conditions 
which the Chinese Communist authorities had laid down for exchanges of diplomatic 
representatives. A line of political strategy in relation to the question was proposed 
by Lord Lindsay of Birker on 20 July in Sydney, but this evoked little discussion. 
Lord Lindsay proposed extending recognition subject to Chinese Communist under- 
takings to recognize the obligations and duties of U.N. membership, to-use their 
influence in North Korea to secure Korean unification through free elections, and 
to permit genuinely free travel between China and Australia; and Australia was 
to oppose Chinese Communist sovereignty over Taiwan unless there was clear 
evidence that the Taiwan people desired it. Although some notice was taken of 
these suggestions, the press in general continued to advocate recognition of the 
Chinese Communist government not as a matter of political strategy but-simply 
on the ground that the government was in effective control of the Chinese’mainland. 
There was no discussion of the situation which could be envisaged if Australia 
extended recognition with qualifications regarding Taiwan, and if the Chinese 
Communist authorities then refused to open diplomatic relations with Australia 
until the qualifications were removed. 

Public and parliamentary interest in the question declined in late August with 
news of the deterioration in Sino-Indian*relations, but it was clear that the govern- 
ment would have to be prepared for further challenges on?the question, especially 
in the context of Chinese Communist participation in international disarmament 
plans. The government," however,] could evidently assume that the Chinese 
Communist authorities would not waive }their conditionstregarding Taiwan for the 
sake of enjoying diplomatic relations ‘with a small power“like Australia, and there- 
fore that no Australian gesture of recognition, qualified in relation to Taiwan, would 
be accepted by the Chinese Communists, and that on the contrary it might provoke 
some show of Chinese petulance, leading perhaps to’a severing of trade relations. 
It appeared, therefore, that the government would find it necessary to expound 
its policy on the issue of recognition more effectively, but that at the same time 
some strategy would have to be found of by-passing the issue, in dealings with the 
Chinese Communist authorities, without prejudice, if possible, to the objective of 
inducing them to accept obligations as members of the international community. 
This would mean establishing de facto relations with the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment on a continuous or intermittent basis. Dealing with the Chinese diplomatic 
and propaganda manoeuvres which could be expected in such a situation, however, 
would require special capabilities, and in particular an effective means of presenting 
to world opinion the Australian case on issues that arose in such a relationship. 


8Premier Chou En-lai, speaking to the National People’s Congress, Peking, 15 Ap. 1959. 
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Colombo Plan 

The Colombo Plan Consultative Committee held its eleventh meeting in 
Jogjakarta 11-14 November 1959. The United States, Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and Japan experienced some embarrassment when President 
Soekarno in his opening speech characterized the donor nations as being impelled 
by self-interest and indicated that he regarded their economic aid as something 
due to the South-East Asian countries in reparation for the evils of colonialism. 
Some additional embarrassment was then given to Australia by Dr. Toh, Deputy 
Premier of Singapore, who spurned Australia’s aid because of her immigration policy. 


Australia informed the committee that her contributions for 1959-60 
would increase to £A5.5 million and that she planned to receive some five hundred 
South-East Asian trainees in that financial year. Australia also reminded the 
underdeveloped countries that they had to provide most of their own resources 
for economic development and that they therefore had to expand their exports: 
hence they had reason to take precautions against wide fluctuations in international 
commodity prices and be vigilant in case economic integration in “some areas of 
the world’? might injure their trading interest. These points recalled similar 
comments. which Australia had made at the ECAFE conference in April.® 


The Australian Parliament took little notice of the Consultative Committee’s 
meeting, but the value of the Colombo Plan was discussed at some length in the 
press. The Melbourne Age on 6 November and the Hobart Mercury on 16 November 
claimed that Colombo Plan aid would not be effective unless the underdeveloped 
countries reduced the rates at which their populations were increasing. Similar 
pessimism was shown by the Adelaide News on 12 November which in addition 
commented that continued poverty in those countries would make communism 
seem more attractive to their peoples. This latter theme was also emphasized by 
the Launceston Examiner on 13 November. 


Problems in the handling of relations with the underdeveloped countries were 
also emphasized by the press. Observers in the Melbourne Age and Herald, on 
17 and 14 November respectively, dwelt on the lack of gratitude for western economic 
aid in the underdeveloped countries and on the prevalence of suspicions that the 
aid was merely an instrument of western policy. 


There was little comment about the scale of Australia’s contribution under the 
plan, which represents less than 1% of the approximately U.S. $1,400 million in 
economic and technical assistance now being provided annually to the recipient 
countries of the Colombo Plan, mostly by the U.S.A. The Adelaide News on 
20 November endorsed a suggestion by Sir Douglas Copland that Australia should 
devote 1% of her national income to aiding the underdeveloped countries: this 
would amount to about £A45 million annually and the News felt that apart from 
the humanitarian considerations, assisting economic development in the countries 


*See this Jowrnal, vol. V, no. 2, p. 150. 
104A more exact comparison would require account of the i 
grants, but current estimates of these are not available. tanh Bi ode cbt 
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to our north would help to open up great markets for Australia. Specific suggestions 
for large gifts of Australian surplus wheat to India and Pakistan had been made 
by the Adelaide News and the Melbourne Sun Pictorial in August and September. 


The claims about the urgency of population limitation in the underdeveloped 
countries appeared to have been stimulated by sections of the annual report of the 
Colombo Plan Consultative Committee. This report pleaded in favour of population 
limitation but without acknowledging that there were moral issues involved or that 
with some increases in domestic investment levels the rates of increase in the gross 
national products of those countries could be expected to rise gradually well above 
their rates of population growth. 


The Australian government may well experience some increasing domestic 
pressure for the encouragement of population limitation in the underdeveloped 
Colombo Plan countries, especially as the press is, in general, likely to continue 
its advocacy of such a policy, which can be easily adapted for sensationalism. But 
otherwise no major pressures for changes in the Australian foreign aid programme 
seem likely. In particular the limited degree of public interest in the economic 
progress of the underdeveloped countries continues to make it unlikely that the 
scale of Australia’s assistance under the Colombo Plan will significantly increase. 


Meanwhile in the short term it is evidently unlikely that our economic aid 
will be better received in the underdeveloped countries. The people of those 
countries cannot disassociate this aid from our other self-interested relations with 
them, and in particular from our immigration policy; and a more fundamental 
problem is that their traditions do not encourage an adequate concern for the 
common good nor a capacity for altruism which would make for an appreciation 
of foreign assistance. 


Australian National University 


André Siegfried: 
A Twentieth Century de Tocqueville’ 


By FRED ALEXANDER 


This paper aims to serve two purposes. It provides a convenient vehicle in 
which to convey some impressions of contemporary Canada, formed during a 1958 
survey of Canadian opinion. The paper also offers an opportunity to record 
appreciation of a French scholar whose many works included penetrating analyses 
of life and thought in no less than five British or English-speaking communities. 
André Siegfried’s death at the end of March 1959, a few weeks before his eighty- 
fifth birthday, was the occasion for tributes from friends and associates in Paris 
and London, from former academic colleagues at Harvard and Chicago and from 
Canadians. It seems fitting that some reference should also be made at a meeting 
which includes Australians and New Zealanders from the four fields of history, 
politics, geography and economics, to which Siegfried contributed so much during 
his long and distinguished career. 


I 


Siegfried’s analyses of past and present members of the British Empire overseas 
began in 1904. In that year, he published his thesis for the degree of Docteur és 
Lettres under the title La Démocratie en Nouvelle-Zélande. This was followed in 
the same year by a second thesis on a gentleman well known to both Australians 
and New Zealanders, Edward Gibbon Wakefield. As far as I know, the second 
thesis was never translated into English and the first had to wait for its translation 
until 1914. Eight years before then, in 1906, after three trans-Atlantic visits in 
eight years, Siegfried produced the classic work on Canada which is the subject 
of this paper. 

_ In 1911 its author became a professor of economic geography at the Paris 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Thereafter his interests ranged widely over 
the allied disciplines embraced by the school; they covered developments inside 
and outside Europe, as the impressive list of his major publications reveals. Siegfried 
nevertheless retained a special and continuing attachment to North America. In 
1917 he wrote of the United States on the eve of the war and in 1927 he produced 
his widely-read America Comes of Age, after yet another six months tour of the 
United States. Ten years later he was again back on the North American scene 
with a new and distinct appraisal, Canada: an International Power, which ran to. 
a second edition, revised in the light of post-war conditions, in 1949. I pass over 
Siegfried’s many contributions in other fields. Of the half dozen books he published 
during the last ten years of his life, African Journey (1950), which I found rather 
slight, was the result of post-war travels. In 1952, when he was in the late seventies, 


*Based on a paper read to Section E at the A.N.Z.A.A.S. Perth meeting, A 
with the title ‘“‘André Siegfried, La Canada, les deux vaces; an Historical Region mi 
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he made a comparative analysis of “Latin realism’, “French ingenuity”, ‘English 
tenacity’, “German discipline’, ‘‘Russian mysticism’, and ‘American dynamism” 
in The Character of Peoples. This book may be compared in its way with Salvador 
de Madariaga’s Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards (1931), as the best of his politico- 
social analysis is comparable with that of his compatriot, Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Six university addresses given in 1954 on “‘Aspects of the 20th Century’ were 
expanded to ten and published under that title in 1955. In the same year appeared 
America at mid-century. His last book, published in 1958, was a study of the 
Jewish religion, Les Voies d’Israel. A posthumous volume is now in the press. 


Unlike New Zealanders and Canadians, we Australians were not to be given the 
opportunity to see ourselves through the eyes of this shrewd observer and prolific 
writer.1 For this we may perhaps blame the pressure of Siegfried’s official duties 
during the first world war. Those duties included service as interpreter with the 
Canadian First Heavy Battery in France. Ironically enough, World War I did 
bring Siegfried to Australia for quite a period—but not under conditions which 
made for detached observation. He came in 1918 as secretary-general of the 
French mission of that year, on what was his second visit to this country, for he 
appears to have spent some time in Australia during the course of his first overseas 
world tour in 1898-9. 

I have a teenager’s recollection of having heard Siegfried speak in 1918—it 
was, I think, in Melba Hall at the University of Melbourne. Both subject and 
content of the address elude me, but I do recall the favourable impression which 
Siegfried created in Melbourne despite the fact that he was not the leader of the 
mission. That important post had originally been allotted to a French scholar of 
distinction, Albert Métin, whose alleged criticism of Australian Labour policy as 
“Je socialisme sans doctrines’ has become a cliché commonly used by many who 
have never read either his untranslated work with that title or the shorter exposition 
of the same subject which was published in Paris under a different title earlier in 
the same year, 1901. Unfortunately, Métin fell ill while the mission was still in 
North America and he died there. A leader of comparable intellectual distinction 
was selected to replace him, the philosopher Henri Bergson, but it was not possible 
for Bergson to reach Australia in time. The leadership thus devolved on the senior 
military member of the mission of nine, the veteran General Pau. Pau had served 
in the Franco-Prussian War and had been called by Joffre to lead the newly created 
Army of Alsace in August 1914. We are told that the general cut a fine figure on 
Australian parade grounds? and that he was well liked elsewhere, but the intellectual 
leadership of the mission fell on its younger secretary-general. 

Though I can recall nothing of the content of Siegfried’s Melba Hall address 
in 1918, it must have made a considerable impression on me, for I responded with 


1Passing references to Australia will be found in other works by Siegfried, e.g. the not very 
Betcating contrast between Australia and South Africa in chapter VIII of African Journey, 
London, 1950, a reprint of ‘‘Jottings of a Traveller’’, originally published in Le Figaro, and 
the references to New Zealand’s trade with Australia, and proposals for her inclusion in Aus- 
tralian federation in Democracy in New Zealand (English translation), London, 1914, ch. XXVI 
and passim. ay ; Als 

aemnest Scott, Australia during the War (Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-18, 
vol. XI), Sydney, 1936, pp. 414-15. 
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a good deal more enthusiasm than usual to some excellent advice given to a Melbourne 
University history class a year later. It was given by the scholar whose name is 
honoured in the title of the Chair which the President of this Section now occupies. 
Among the late Ernest Scott’s many stimulating qualities—too little remembered 
today by some of those who sat at his feet and who profited by his teaching—was 
his habit of keeping himself up to date on modern French literature, historical and 
otherwise. At least one of his students on this occasion benefited by following 
advice based on that reading. Having walked down from Carlton to the Public 
Library of Victoria, I plodded with my poor French through the pages of Le Canada: 
les deux races. The book gave me enough appreciation of the racial challenge in 
modern Canada to encourage me to keep trying to pass on the historical reasons 
for the continuing challenge to a succession of students of this university over the 
last thirty-five years. The issues so vividly raised by Siegfried in 1906 have also 
sustained me through two coast-to-coast lecture and study tours of Canada during 
the last twenty years and one other shorter visit to the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. 

A final personal preliminary may perhaps be permitted. It provides evidence 
that André Siegfried’s tongue was as ready and as witty as his pen. In 1932-3 
I spent a little time in Paris and the French provinces after some months in Germany 
followed by service on the League of Nations Secretariat and as a junior member 
of an Australian League Assembly delegation. The erstwhile diplomatic status in 
Geneva provided a useful entrée to the British Embassy in Paris, where the good 
offices of Lord Tyrrell were responsible for an invitation to a private luncheon with 
André Siegfried. 

It was a pleasant, intimate meal in my host’s Paris apartment. I have a 
vague recollection of good food and a more distinct impression of very good wine. 
Indeed, my host’s attention to my glass must, I fear, have been a little too generous, 
for towards the end of the meal I was led to deliver myself of some dangerous 
generalizations, on limited data, regarding current French political tendencies. The 
temptation was strong, for my weeks in France had included meetings with some 
key politicians in Paris from Léon Blum to Paul Reynaud (named to me as a future 
Prime Minister of France), as well as with Bouglé and others at the Sorbonne; in 
Toulouse, I had talked with the head of the Sarraut family and, in Lyons, with 
the ageing Edouard Herriot and the rising André Philip. 


I thus had some ground for being disturbed at what even then appeared to be 
the dangerously emotive and increasingly irresponsible condition of politics in the 
Third Republic. With more political justification than social tact, however, I found 
myself elaborating on the deplorable tendency of the French to panic in a crisis 
by contrasting it with the commendable political commonsense of the British. 


My host received my bad manners with what I should have recognized as a 
suspiciously surprising degree of sympathy. When I had finished, he said: “You 
have reason, my friend; up to a point I can agree with you. At least I find myself 
full of admiration for the political calm of the English. When recently Britain 
went off the gold standard, after centuries of financial leadership of the world, I 
fully expected a national uprising in London or at least an outburst of popular 
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indignation. Certainly there would have been riots in Paris. But no; the English 
took it with complete sangfroid. It was almost as though public opinion in England 
didn’t understand that anything had happened.”’ 


And while I was recovering from this body blow he added: ‘You know, Monsieur 
Alexander, I sometimes think that the political genius of the British lies in their 
stupidity.’’$ 

II 


The central theme of Siegfried’s 1906 analysis of Canada is stated in the opening 
paragraphs of the first chapter. Canadian politics are a closed field—un champ 
clos—of impassioned rivalries: “Between English and French, Protestants and 
Catholics, a century old struggle persists, while nearby spreads an influence which 
one day perhaps will cover all, that of the United States.’ What the author pre- 
sented as “le probleme canadien’’ was, he recognized, “infinitely complex’’, yet it 
was “‘d’abord et surtout’, a racial problem. 

With the international implications of the problem and even with the effect 
of changing world conditions on Canada’s relations with the United States, this 
paper is not concerned. In his 1937 volume on Canada, and in its 1949 second 
edition, Siegfried set himself to work out some of these implications—implications 
of “‘a new Canada which scarcely existed at the beginning of the century’. He 
analysed that new Canada’s international position “in the economic and political 
equilibrium of the twentieth century’. But Siegfried made no attempt to revise 
his 1906 discussion of the internal relationship between the two races. For though 
he himself remarked that much water had “flowed under the bridge since then’’, 
he believed that ‘‘the psychological analysis which I then made of the two groups 
holds good today’’.* 

My self-imposed task in this historical revision, therefore, is to ask whether 
the analysis of the 1906 English-French relationship in Canada still holds good 
today, as Siegfried certainly believed it held in 1937 and 1949. The argument will 
be confined mainly to the province of Quebec. Though Siegfried in 1906 recognized 
the significance of the strength of French Canadians in the Atlantic provinces and 
of pockets of French-speakers in the west, he refused to accept the prediction of 
some French Canadians that ultimately their race would control the Dominion by 
virtue of their higher birthrate. Siegfried recognized the continuing significance of 
predominantly Anglo-Saxon immigration from overseas and the increasing implica- 
tions of American economic and cultural penetration from the south, especially 
in the prairie provinces and British Columbia. A detached observer with a ready 
regard for the hard facts of economics and geography, Siegfried thus saw French 
Canadian domination of all Canada as merely a “glorious dream”. Protestant though 
he was, he could feel the poetic as well as the religious appeal of this “‘conception 
mystique’, the role of ‘la Nouvelle-France catholique dans le Nouveau Monde’, but 
he rejected it as unrealizable in practice. It was in the Province of Quebec, he 
insisted, that French Canadian society had its real domain, “sa forteresse imprenable’’. 


3For a more considered appreciation of British characteristics, see Siegfried’s later work 
The Character of Peoples, London, 1952, ch. IV, ‘‘English Tenacity’. 
4Canada: an International Power, 2nd ed. 1949, p. 7. 
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It was from this French and Catholic fortress that openly-declared warfare was 
waged against the numerically dominant enemy outside. And the enemy was at 
once English and Protestant. 


The Quebec of 1906 was indeed a Church-controlled community, far removed 
from that of modern France. In Siegfried’s own words, “‘On voit bien vite, en la 
visitant, qu'elle n’a pas fait son 1789”. It was a Church-controlled community 
almost as completely shut off from modern economic, social and cultural influences 
elsewhere in the world as, within Canada, it was deeply divided from “the Protestant, 
English provinces’. 

This central theme of Les deux races may be illustrated by a few of its more 
striking manifestations. Proof that the Quebec community of the early twentieth 
century was more Catholic than French was not restricted to the virtual exclusion 
of French Protestants. The Catholic Church in Quebec also excluded French priests, 
for the Canadian clergy had made the Monroe Doctrine their own. 


Since Siegfried might in this matter appear as a prejudiced Protestant, or at 
least as an observer imperfectly informed on the inner policies of the French Canadian 
hierarchy, he quoted contemporary evidence of a highly respected French priest 
recently returned from a visit to Canada. This French cleric wrote that, in the 
dioceses of this colony so famous among French Catholics, there was no place for 
French priests. 

Try it. Present yourself to one of the Canadian bishops whom 
we welcome so cordially in France. You will be very well received 
and charming things will be said to you. Encouraged by this 
reception which seems cordial and sympathetic, offer your devotion, 
state your sincere desire to undertake a priest’s charge, mention 
your qualifications and, if you have any, your special interests. 
The scene changes. The episcopal countenance, a moment ago 
radiant, clouds over, the brow is knitted, a tight line creases the 
corners of the lips, a categorical refusal is given, the bishop dis- 
misses you... abruptly. I guarantee that, eight times out of 
ten, things will go this way or very nearly so. 

From this restrictive recruitment to their own ranks to the Quebec clergy’s 
control of education generally is a natural transition. I pass over the evidence of 
close control of primary education which had persisted since the Quebec Act, 1774, 
and also the examples given by Siegfried of the hierarchy’s close supervision of 
reading matter publicly available to adult French Canadians in Quebec. More 
interesting are the comments on secondary and tertiary education in the Quebec of 
1906. Secondary and higher education offered nothing which might serve as an 
instrument of national unification between Quebec and the rest of Canada. It was 
not only that parish clergy endorsed the counsel attributed to Bishop Lafléche of 
Three Rivers: “Learn French, my friends, but as to English, learn it not too well.” 
Higher education was at all points restricted by a deliberate exclusion of anything 
which was not fully recognized as within the accepted framework of life and thought 
in French Catholic Quebec. 


Siegfried’s standing in the intellectual life of Paris made his examination of 
the stronghold of French culture in North America at once sympathetic yet rigorous. 
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His comments on academic standards in Quebec were penetrating in their analysis 
and at times shattering in their expression. On the historic university of Laval in 
old Quebec, he is particularly interesting to a present-day reader. He contrasted 
Laval’s outward charm with its complete disregard for the realities of contemporary 
intellectual life elsewhere in the world. The university made no attempt to compete 
with English-speaking universities in giving French Canadians scientific training 
which would enable them to compete with Anglo-Saxon Canadians’ economic 
exploitation of the new world. Laval’s three faculties, theology, law and medicine, 
aimed at moulding the rising generation into one which would be “loyally French 
and faithful to its clergy’’ as Catholic doctors, Catholic lawyers, Catholic businessmen 
—'"Médecins catholiques, avocais catholiques, commercants catholiques’’. As for the 
Laval Faculty of Arts, it existed ‘only in an embryonic state’; there was in fact 
little chance for disinterested higher studies to develop in French Canada. 


Siegried’s general summing-up on Laval may be quoted verbatim not only for 
its form but also because I shall be referring later to some of my own impressions 
at Laval last year: 


Thus the University, far from being as in some countries the place 
where new ideas are discussed, where the developments of tomorrow 
begin to take shape, becomes by contrast an effective instrument 
for the preservation of the past. The impression left by Laval of 
poetic respect for things ancient gives it a profound charm in the 
eyes of the French visitor. But emotion and sentimentality apart, 
it must be insisted that, in young America, progress lies elsewhere 
—grave problem for the Church and for the future of the French 
Canadian. 

When he passed from the educational to the economic life of the province of 
Quebec, Siegfried set the pattern which subsequent observers long continued to 
emphasize. The economy of Quebec in Siegfried’s day not only still remained 
predominantly rural but it was essentially rural in spirit even in urban areas— 
outside Montreal. One of the most significant passages in the book of 1906 is that 
in which Siegfried insisted that the French habitant, when he became an urban 
worker, remained in his mental outlook virtually unchanged. “He remains com- 
pletely in the hands of the clergy and his new professional character does nothing 
to wipe out his national (French Canadian) characteristics.” 


Siegfried went on to talk of strikes ended by the influence of the clergy. He 
wrote of workers forced to submit to terms which they disliked “simply because 
the priest has advised submission’. Again he stressed the influence of the Church 
in keeping French-speaking and English workers “as far apart as possible”. 

The sole exception which Siegfried made to this highly significant analysis of 
the negligible effect of industrial change upon provincial practice in Quebec was. 
in the city of Montreal. “Let us, however, make an exception for Montreal: the 
time is perhaps not far distant when the working class of this great city will free 
itself.” It was characteristic of the scientific spirit in which Siegfried conducted 
his observations that he should have made this exception for Montreal. Even so, 
he did not attach much significance to this limited effect of industrialization on. 
what was only a minority of all French Canadians in a very exceptional setting. 
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Montreal, indeed, had already become “‘a satellite of London or New York, an 
Anglo-Saxon centre par excellence, where the presence of more than 100,000 French 
is truly a secondary consideration’. 


But Siegfried had another reason for not attaching more importance to this 
peculiar trend of labour-management relations in Montreal. This reason is to be 
found in a later section of the book. After ten chapters devoted to the Canadian 
constitution and its workings and to Canadian political parties, Siegfried devoted a 
short chapter to a discussion of the absence in Canada of a third political party, 
a labour party. 


In Siegfried’s view it was highly significant that, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, despite the march of economic progress in Canada as in the 
United States, there was no national political labour movement to foster an urban 
working class consciousness in the Province of Quebec, if such did show signs of 
developing there, and to link it with politically self-conscious Anglo-Saxon labour 
elsewhere in Canada. “If this sentiment exists in British Columbia, if it seems on 
the point of birth in Montreal, one cannot speak of any general expression of it 
elsewhere . . . considerations of national prosperity govern everything. (La politique 
de la prospérité nationale prime tout.)”’ 


One brief final point to round off these several illustrations of Siegried’s central 
theme that the basic pattern of the Canada of his day was the continuing racial 
conflict between Catholic French Canadians and the Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
majority. A very significant part of his argument was that the exclusive racial, 
linguistic and religious sentiments of French Canadians in the Province of Quebec 
were matched by the aloofness, the superiority, and even by the contempt displayed 
for French Canadians by the dominant Anglo-Saxon majority. Post-prandial perora- 
tions apart, the French-speaking minority were still openly regarded as inferior by 
the descendants of their eighteenth century Anglo-Saxon conquerors. 


Here Siegfried wrote with some feeling as a Frenchman: 


A conquered race (should not the facts be presented as they are ?) 
the French Canadians suffer, more than one believes, from the 
attitude of their victors. In effect, despite the euphemisms of 
official statements, they are still too often treated, in certain circles, 
as inferiors and as strangers whose slightest progress is viewed with 
a suspicious eye, as a menace to the security of the State. In 
these conditions, the real conqueror is not so much England, 
distant and invisible, as the English Canadian who lives there on 


the spot and, on occasion, insolently profits from the victory of 
his ancestors. 


Ill 


There I must leave the statement and illustration of Siegfried’s central theme 
of 1906. Turning now to the contemporary Canadian scene as I saw it in 1958, 
the first and obvious point of contrast comes from the effect of recent economic 
changes upon the analysis of 1906. Canada’s intensified industrial revolution of the 


last two decades has altered the situation as Siegfried saw it, in four significant 
respects, 
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In the first place, there has emerged a national industrial labour organization, 
the absence of which Siegfried rightly stressed half a century ago. In 1956, the 
Canadian Labour Congress was formed after the chequered history of Canadian 
trade union organization which will be familiar to the readers of Professor Stuart 
Jamieson’s Industrial Relations in Canada (Toronto, 1957). The CLC’s subsequent 
consolidation of its position in English-speaking Canada is now a demonstrable fact. 
What does not seem so readily appreciated, even within Canada, is the extent of 
the CLC’s influence within the Province of Quebec. Not only do some two-thirds 
of Quebec’s 300,000 industrial workers belong to CLC trade unions, but negotiations 
for some sort of affiliation with the CLC were authorized by the 1958 Annual 
Congress of the CCCL—that Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour which 
had originally been formed, under Church auspices, to prevent the impact of 
American-type trade unionism on the province. 


The second phenomenon of economic change which tends to undermine the 
Siegfried thesis of 1906 is the actual extent of industrialization in the province of 
Quebec. In cold statistical terms the province is now estimated to have become 
70 per cent. industrialized. A word of caution is clearly needed here since some 
of the industrial activity is essentially local and rural and the federal character of 
the CCCL permits a high degree of localism in the life of its union members. In 
broad, general terms, however, it is possible to speak of significant psychological 
changes in the French Canadian industrial worker which were not evident when 
Siegfried gathered the material for his Les deux races. 


Many examples could be given of this basic change in the psychology of the 
urban worker in Quebec. I have examined these in some detail in Chapter VII 
of my Canadians and Foreign Policy which Toronto University Press and Cheshire’s 
of Melbourne published jointly a few months ago. This evidence clearly indicates 
the partial disappearance of the predominantly rural society of early twentieth 
century Quebec. In that society life was closely knit and its economic, social and 
spiritual threads were very much interwoven round the person of the local parish 
priest. Today, in larger industrial cities, the French Canadian’s spiritual life is 
supervised in parishes 10,000 strong. The reaction of an urban industrial worker 
today to advice along the lines of Bishop Lafléche of Three Rivers—which may 
still come from an urban pulpit temporarily filled by an elderly country curé—is 
likely at the best to be a shrug of the shoulders. Industrial workers in the city of 
Quebec may not be bilingual, but they have developed an exaggerated respect for 
many of the outward phenomena of so-called Anglo-Saxon (or American) progress— 
from TV sets to electric cookers. Their desire for higher wages with which to buy 
such symbols of Anglo-Saxon civilization brings them sharply into conflict with 
French Canadian no less than with Anglo-Saxon industrial managements. The 
extent of the French Canadian industrial worker’s progress in this regard was nicely 
illustrated for me by M. Jean Marchand, the secretary-general of the CCCL in 
Quebec: “Twenty years ago’’, he said, “we French Canadian workers bitterly hated 
our English employers. Now we merely hate our employers !”’ 


A third and highly significant change can be but briefly mentioned here. It is 
the altered relationship between the CCCL and the Church. It doesn’t much matter 
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from which side the initiative came for this change; suffice it that both union 
leaders and hierarchy have come to realize that the priest’s place is no longer inside 
the union as counsellor and, on occasion, as intermediary and spokesman with 
management. I was given convincing evidence by CCCL union leaders of the extent 
to which they were now succeeding in what they described as the—terrible word— 
deconfessionalizing of the CCCL. More significant, perhaps, is the hierarchical 
counterpart of this union attitude. I quote the following imperfectly translated 
extract from the address given by the Archbishop of Quebec, Monseigneur Maurice 
Roy, Primate of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada, on the occasion of the 
Mass which traditionally preceded the opening of the annual CCCL Congress, in 
September 1957: 

Perhaps you are sometimes under the impression that the 

Episcopate is less interested in your Union movement because it 

intervenes less frequently than you desire. If this is your view 

you have not sufficiently appreciated the fact that the maturity 

of your movement and the complexity of social life make the 

hierarchy’s intervention less necessary or less appropriate and 

requires that you should assume your responsibilities as Catholics 

more completely. In the first years of your Union movement, 


the hierarchy and the clergy had to play a certain role.... This 
period of early growth is past. Your movement has attained 
manhood. 


More anon of the Church’s reaction to changes economic and otherwise; very 
brief mention must first be made of the fourth consequence of Canada’s intensified 
industrial development of recent decades—the prospect of the emergence of a 
Canadian political labour party. This highly significant consequence of the decisions 
reached in 1958 at both CLC and CCF national congresses, of which the final details 
will not be worked out until the 1960 congresses of the two bodies, is one of the 
most challenging impressions I brought back with me from Canada last year. Its 
relevance to the current discussion is not that the proposed political CCF-CLC 
merger is likely to receive active support in the province of Quebec. On the con- 
trary, the evidence I found pointed to Quebec being one of the few provinces in 
which the 1958-1960 “‘political education’”’ campaign by local branches of CCF and 
CLC was likely to encounter insuperable obstacles. The point merely is that 
Siegfried’s inability to detect political self-consciousness among Canadian workers, 
except possibly in British Columbia and in Montreal, no longer applies to the con- 
temporary Canadian scene. It is now certain that a new political labour party will 
shortly emerge in Canada. It may therefore be insisted that in both political and 
industrial fields there now is national organization to serve as a rallying point for 
the belated emergence of a certain limited growth of working-class consciousness in 
Quebec—within the once tightly exclusive, racial and religious minority that was 
the Quebec of Les deux races. 


I pass now to a second set of changes, in the form, character and spirit of 
higher education in the province—within that circumscribed higher education which 
Siegfried so significantly emphasized as an essential consequence of the Catholic 
character of Quebec. Pinpointing these changes in current developments by refer- 
ence to the University of Laval which Siegfried criticized so frankly, it may be 
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argued that a number of features of contemporary life in that ancient and venerable 
institution now add up to changes not only of degree but also of kind. One or two 
only of these can be listed here. They include the growing influence of the faculties 
of Arts and Social Science (particularly, perhaps, the work of the department of 
industrial relations under M. l’Abbé Dion); the new emphasis placed on science 
and technology; the consequentially increasing use of English texts and even 
of visiting English-speaking professors and the substantial encouragement of 
bilingualism in the students of all faculties, as in inter-university student movement 
eastward and westward during summer vacations. 


If time permitted it would be tempting to go further and consider the influence 
of CBC television and radio in at once strengthening the quality of the French 
spoken in the Province of Quebec and yet undermining traditional hostility to what 
is both a modern mechanical medium and a nationally organized service. This 
national service, incidentally, provides increasing scope for French Canadian writers 
and playwrights who hitherto had to go to Paris to find a sufficient market for 
their works. To take another illustration, it has been a national cultural instru- 
mentality with headquarters in Ottawa, the Canada Council, which has helped to 
strengthen such distinctively French Canadian organizations as Le Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde and Les Jeunesses Musicales by sending French Canadian players 
on highly successful tours through English-speaking Canada. 


The argument of the preceding paragraphs must not, of course, be overdone. 
It is now time to stress the corresponding significance of the forces of political and 
intellectual resistance in the contemporary scene. It is not merely that provincial 
politics preclude full participation in the academic bounty which issues from Ottawa. 
Of Premier Duplessis’ power more later. It had important manifestations other 
than his continuing refusal to let universities in the Province of Quebec accept the 
substantial amounts which the Canada Council allots to universities from the first 
of its two $50 million funds, which it has to distribute in this way within ten years. 
I want also to stress the fact that within French Canadian universities there is strong 
opposition to those more progressive elements in certain faculties which I have 
illustrated from Laval. 


I detected this French Canadian academic resistance in many different forms. 
Sometimes it was just the odd aside in a Laval common room about the impertinence 
of some members of the Social Science Faculty. Again I thought I sensed it more 
than once in the relations between English- and French-speaking members of the 
staff of the bilingual University of Ottawa. This intellectual opposition finds its 
most striking expression in the history school at the Université de Montréal then 
under the able leadership of Professor Frégault and his more emotive colleague 
Dr. Michel Brunet. For Michel Brunet and his school, the history of Canada ends 
at 1763. They distinguish sharply between Canadien and Canadian. Despite the 
admitted but deeply deplored changes which have come about with the increase 
in’ federal authority since the economic depression and the second world war, Brunet 
refuses to admit that the mutual progress of French-speaking and English-speaking 
Canadians can ever produce a coast-to-coast Canadian nation, even through a 
Hertzog-like “two streams’ policy of economic and cultural progress. This would 
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be tteason to the traditional, the real French Canadian society which survived the 
Conquest and which can still continue if the intellectual as well as the political 
leaders of Quebec do their duty by their race and by their Church. I quote two 
passages from Michel Brunet’s passionate pen.® The first is from a 1958 address 
on “Canadians and Canadiens’’: 

When the Canadians look at the Americans they remind them that 

there are two English-speaking nations in North America. They 

are right. When they look at the Canadiens they pretend that 

there is only one nation in Canada. They are wrong. There are 

two nations in this country—or at least one and a half: the British 

American nation which is now called the Canadian nation and the 

nation canadienne that has been [sic] obliged to add the word 

francaise when the British Americans named their country Canada. 

The first nation forms a true Nation-State under the leadership of 

the Ottawa government. The second one is a weak minority group 

submitted to the economic and political pressure of the Anglo- 

Canadian majority. It has not been completely overwhelmed 

and assimilated because it has remained the majority of the 

population in Quebec. These two nations co-exist within a Federal 

States. o.< 
Elsewhere Dr. Brunet has written more forcefully of the choice which lies before 
the young men of his province: 

Youth must choose: Become solely Canadian and resign itself to 

the disappearance, gradual or brutal, of the minority to which it is 

heir, for the profit of the majority in order to create a British and 

monarchic nation-state, a mari usque ad mare, or remain French 

Canadian by basing itself on a Quebec capable of organising and 

maintaining the French Canadian nationality. .. . 


Of the political forces of resistance in the province it must suffice to admit 
that Premier Duplessis® is an extremely able master of his party, L’ Union Nationale. 
By firm leadership of the party and effective exploitation of a franchise as favourable 
to rural constituencies as that of Afrikaner Nationalists, he today holds 73 out of 
93 seats in the Legislative Assembly of Quebec. M. Duplessis behaves towards his 
political opponents in the province with an authoritarian intolerance which some 
French Canadian critics allege is facilitated by his financial arrangements with 
English-speaking beneficiaries in Montreal not to mention some United States 
investors and contractors. The prospects of an immediate collapse in the politico- 
administrative influence of the Duplessis brand of French Canadian isolationism are 
thus extremely slight. I nevertheless venture to suggest that time works against 
Duplessis and his political following. At all events some of the major forces in 
Quebec are no longer among his close and effective supporters. Trade unions, 
CCCL and CLC alike, are now actively ranged against the strike-breaking Premier 
whom the CCCL once regarded as a champion of French working class interests 
as well as the embodiment of French-Canadian nationalism. Of the Church’s attitude 


*For other examples of Michel Brunet’s argument see his La Présence anglaise et les 
Canadiens, Montreal, 1958, and the article ‘‘The British Conquest: Canadian Social Scientists 
and the Fate of the Canadiens’’, Canadian Historical Review, vol. XL, no. 2, June 1959. . 

‘This paper was written before the death of Duplessis in September 1959. As the argu- 
ment of the article is not affected by this fact, the text has not been changed. : 
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to M. Duplessis, it seems that relations are more nearly correct than particularly 
cordial. This would seem to apply not merely to the hierarchy but also to the 
clerical heads of the French-speaking universities in the province. 

Here I come to an aspect of contemporary Quebec, the role of the Church, 
upon which it is difficult for a lay observer from overseas to be in any way dogmatic. 
I nevertheless heard enough, both at first hand and indirectly, to suggest that at 
least some influential Catholic laymen and clerics are nowadays acutely conscious 
of the need to bring the Church in Quebec into line with the most modern trends 
of Catholic thought in Europe and in touch with the realities of current Canadian 
economic and political development—inside and outside the province. The pressure 
of the realistic school of Catholic opinion upon both hierarchy and clergy in Quebec 
is considerable. In significant illustration of this pressure I would cite the fact 
that the work of the Abbé Dion’s department of industrial relations at Laval is 
directed not only to keeping representatives of management and labour up to date 
but also at educating the clergy. For what it is worth I would cap this comment 
by quoting an influential Catholic layman in Montreal: 

The need for readjustment is urgent; if the Church does not adapt 
itself to the economic and social realities of modern Canada then 
the 18th century Revolution in Paris and the 20th century revolu- 
tion in Madrid will be nothing to the revolution we'll have in 
Quebec. 

There remains one strong impression of contemporary Canada which challenges 
the 1906 Siegfried view that the self-contained linguistic and spiritual isolationism 
of Quebec was matched by the insolent superiority of the English-speaking majority 
elsewhere in Canada. My strong impression is that much of this mixture of contempt 
for, and fear of, an “‘inferior’’ race has gone. In many parts of Canada, no doubt 
contempt has merely given place to indifference, but that, after all, is part explana- 
tion of the way toleration began in eighteenth century England. On the Pacific 
coast of Canada last September I was struck by the fact that the ordinary man 
scarcely ever mentioned French Canadians in his discussions of national problems. 
Even a little further east, where the presence of pockets of increasingly prosperous 
Catholic and French-speaking groups compelled attention, the situation did not 
seem to produce any more displays of racial or religious hostility than arise in this 
country during discussions of the alleged political activities and the known educa- 
tional programmes of the Roman Catholic Church in Australia. 

In the great Anglo-Saxon cities of Canada, moreover, French Canadian ate 
now command respect where once they provoked rude or hostile comment as 
foreigners. Of this change I was assured by older French-Canadian residents of 
Montreal and Quebec who nowadays travel westward as part of the increasing 
vacational and business mobility of the contemporary Canadian. The improved 
facilities for this inter-provincial travel are themselves only another manifestation 
of the impact of the industrial revolution on the once SRE a and isolated 
French Canadian province. 

To sum up the argument of this section in,a sentence, I would say that the 
Quebec which in 1906 was a forteresse imprenable is still today very much a French 
and Catholic stronghold but it is no longer impregnable. 
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IV 


What remains of Siegfried’s 1906 analysis when all due weight has been given 
to the qualifications of the preceding section? A very great deal, it is suggested. 
Economic and cultural changes in postwar Canada have undoubtedly modified some 
psychological factors in the racial struggle—factors which Siegfried regarded as 
substantially unchanged between 1906 and 1949. It is nevertheless tribute to our 
author’s skill in contemporary social analysis that he himself in 1906 identified 
some of the particular forces of change though he did not foresee their total effects 
on the province. 


I content myself with three examples. In discussing the basic question of 
the intellectual isolation of the Church in Quebec, Siegfried drew a real distinction 
between its relentless resistance to attack from English and Protestant Canada and 
its fear of post-revolutionary France. The Church in Quebec, he said, was as 
suspicious of modern France as it was of Protestant Canada but its resistance to 
post-revolutionary France could not in his view continue with the same success 
as would attend its fight against the civilization of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism in 
North America. The Church’s isolationism was in this respect “contrary to all the 
logic of our era. On this head it cannot last.’’ Nor did he confine his argument 
to logic alone. Since he was practical social investigator as well as political 
philosopher, he cited evidence which he had himself discovered of a certain liberal 
outlook among younger priests in the province. Some of these, he reminded his 
readers, would probably one day become bishops. ; 


A second example of Siegfried’s recognition of forces already at work in his 
day was revealed by the emphasis, already mentioned, which he put on the growth 
of an industrial proletariat in the city of Montreal. The French Canadian workers 
of Montreal would, he thought, shortly free themselves from the shackles’of,excessive 
Church control. That he treated this urban industrial phenomenon as highly excep- 
tional and confined to one city in the province has been proved a serious error, 
far-reaching in its consequences for his central theme. Nevertheless, he did recognize 
the phenomenon as present in his day. 


The same may be said in wider terms of the stress which Siegfried laidgon the 
nature and effect of American influences upon English-speaking Canada. His 
analysis of the character of this pervasive penetration from the south, including 
the character and extent of American investment in Canadian industry, rings sur- 
prisingly familiar to a reader of Canadian newspapers in this second half of the 
twentieth century. Once again Siegfried’s error lay not in his acute social diagnosis 
but in his prognosis, in confining the effects of this penetration mainly to English- 
speaking Canada. 


The same line of defence may be pleaded for Siegfried’s failure to foresee the 
reversal of pre-World War II politico-constitutional trends which for long had 
strengthened the powers not only of Quebec but of all Canadian provincial govern- 
ments vis-a-vis the authority of Ottawa. It is true that this reversal of judicial 
interpretation of the British North America Act, 1867, has already had significant 
consequences, as indicated in the Duke Commonwealth Studies Center 1958 volume 
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Evolving Canadian Federalism.’ But the causes of this reversal lie mainly in the 
consequences of the economic depression of the early ’thirties and of the second 
world war which followed hard upon it. It might be argued that, in his 1937 
volume or at least in its 1949 edition, Siegfried should have detected the effect on 
his thesis of 1906. But he could scarcely have been expected to foresee the change 
in constitutional interpretation when he was collating and assessing his material for 
Les deux races at the beginning of the century. 

If further argument be needed for urging the present-day value of this Canadian 
classic of 1906, I supplement objective reasoning by subjective testimony. For 
forty years I have hitherto been content to rely on impressions formed, and a few 
notes taken, in 1919. The detailed re-reading of Les deux races which this paper 
required has more than revived my early appreciation of it. Having myself over 
the intervening years done a little in different parts of the Commonwealth in attempt- 
ing to marry the techniques of the historical student and those of the practical 
observer, I salute the early Siegfried as a master of sound scholarship and shrewd 
observation. He was also a writer of compact and highly effective prose in whose 
early work at least I find nothing to justify Henry Steele Commager’s description 
of the “strained brilliance’ of Siegfried’s style.§ I cannot claim to know all 
Siegfried’s books though I’ve read carefully or dipped into many of them. For 
me, Le Canada: Les deux races remains the most rewarding. At the very least 
I commend it as essential to an appreciation of an outstanding French scholar of 
our century—one whom Roger Seydoux on his death described, in the special 
memorial issue of Le Figaro Litteraire, as “maitre a penser de toute une génération’’,® 
and one whom I myself regard as France’s twentieth century de Tocqueville. 
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The Indo-Tibetan Border 


By ALASTAIR LAMB 


The recent disputes between India and China over their common Himalayan 
border have received a great deal of attention in the western press. At last, some 
observers have been saying, India is coming to abandon the unrealistic principles 
of panchsheel and beginning to see Communist China in a true light as the greatest 
single threat to Asian peace. As the distinguished Indian journalist, Frank Moraes, 
has put it: “with China’s aggression on Tibet the scales have fallen from Asia’s 
eyes, and Asia, more particularly India, is now in the process of agonizing 
reappraisal.’’! 


It would probably be dangerous, however, for western diplomacy to hope for 
too much from this ‘“‘agonizing reappraisal’. People will soon forget about the 
sufferings of the Tibetans as they have forgotten the plight of other minority groups 
within the Chinese dominions. There can be no question of China being expelled 
from Tibet by force of arms: Mr. Nehru has said as much on several occasions.” 
Some settlement must be reached over the border in the near future, if not this 
year then the next. The end product could well be a closer political relationship 
between the two great Asian powers coupled with a declaration that all the troubles 
on and along the roof of the world were due to the machinations of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the imperialist powers. One must not forget that the closest analogy in history 
to the present competition between India and China is the nineteenth century rivalry 
between Britain and Russia; and the Anglo-Russian agreements of 1907 are a 
permanent lesson of the way in which rivalries of this kind can vanish in the face 
of diplomatic expediency. This consideration probably explains the restraint 
which western diplomacy, as opposed to the western press, has shown towards the 
whole problem of Tibet and its borders. 


It is likely that the chief significance of Tibet will be a better understanding 
of the real nature of Chinese policy towards its frontier regions. It has often been 
said that Soviet foreign policy owes much to the traditions laid down under the 
tsars. Chinese frontier policy is now more clearly seen as an extension of that of 
the Manchus, and it has roots going far back into ancient Chinese history. Both 
in Tibet and in the border regions the Chinese have reasserted rights and interests 
which date back to Manchu times. They could, and probably will, raise similar 
claims along the entire length of their land borders; and the border issue must now 
be regarded as a major element of Chinese foreign policy of a significance comparable 
to that which Alsace-Lorraine attained in the foreign policy of France after 1871. 
Our concern here is Tibet, but it must never be forgotten that what has happened 
on the Indo-Tibetan border could arise, though perhaps in a much milder form, 


'The Revolt in Tibet, by Frank Moraes, New York, 1960, p. 197. 

*For some of Mr. Nehru’s statements on Tibetan questions in 1959, see: Prime Minister 
on Sino-Indian Relations, Vol. I: in Parliament, published by the External Publicity Division 
Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India, New Delhi. This fascinating document 
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on the Pakistan-Sinkiang border, and has already arisen on the borders of Burma 
and Laos. Perhaps the Russians may find, one day, that they too are in occupation 
of Chinese territory. 


An appreciation of the present status of Tibet and of its borders with India 
involves the consideration of a minimum of a century and a half of history. On 
the one hand, one cannot overlook the traditions behind the present Chinese claims; 
and on the other hand, the history of the way in which the British obtained a 
northern border to their Indian possessions, a border which the Indian Republic 
has now inherited, goes far to explain the vulnerability of this whole region to 
Chinese pretensions. The present Tibetan situation is very much the product of 
the interaction of the border policies of the Manchus and of the British Empire 
in India; and there is a certain ironical satisfaction in the sight of the leaders of 
the two great anti-imperialist states of Asia arguing with each other in the very 
language that was once employed by viceroy and Manchu emperor. 


Since the beginning of the eighteenth century, with the exception of the period 
between 1911 and 1950, Tibet has always been to some extent under Chinese 
protection. The Manchus found the spiritual support of the Tibetan Buddhist 
organization of great value in the administration of Chinese influence in Central 
Asia; and the Dalai and Panchen Lamas did not fail to appreciate the physical 
security conferred upon them by their recognition of some measure of Chinese 
protection. By the middle of the eighteenth century a Chinese garrison was stationed 
in Lhasa, the Tibetan capital, and Chinese influence was administered through an 
amban, or resident, and his assistant. The precise relationship between the Tibetan 
government, which retained control of much of Tibet’s internal administration and 
was supreme in religious matters, and the Manchu dynasty might be open to some 
discussion, but the existence of this relationship was not in doubt. George Bogle, 
who visited the Panchen Lama at Tashilhumpo near Shigatse in 1774, saw this 
relationship as something not unlike that which had existed between Pope and 
Holy Roman Emperor in mediaeval Europe. The Manchu emperor protected and 
the Lamas paid him back in prayer. Yo Bogle this relationship was probably the 
aspect of Tibetan politics of most interest to the British in India, for, so he argued 
in his reports to Warren Hastings, the Panchen Lama, once won to British friend- 
ship, would perhaps prove a powerful advocate of the British cause in Peking. 
His influence might, so Bogle and Hastings hoped, induce the emperor to authorize 
an improvement of the conditions of British trade at Canton on the South China 
coast. Up to the end of the second decade of the nineteenth century British 
administrators in India continued to argue in this sense. 


Just as in the classic pope-emperor relationship of mediaeval Europe there 
existed much room for argument as to which of the two offices was the superior, so 
it was not quite clear to the early British observers of Tibetan politics whether the 
Dalai and Panchen Lamas were colleagues of the emperor or his subordinates. 
On the whole, however, they tended towards the latter conclusion. The Panchen 
Lama, in a letter to Warren Hastings in 1775, made it quite clear that he considered 
himself a subject of the Chinese emperor. Both Warren Hastings’ envoys to Tibet, 
Bogle and his successor Samuel Turner, commented on the strength of Chinese 
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influence across the Himalayas. When, in the period 1788-92, the Gurkhas of Nepal 
twice invaded Tibetan soil, it was to China that the Tibetans turned for aid; and 
aid was forthcoming in a most decisive way. In 1792 Chinese troops drove the 
Gurkhas from Tibet and pursued them almost to the gates of Katmandu. Nepal 
was forced to accept Chinese tributary status with the obligation of sending a tribute 
mission to Peking once every five years. This event seems to have convinced the 
Tibetans of the fact of Chinese supremacy; and it certainly persuaded the British 
that any meddling in Tibet on their part would not fail to be noticed by China. 
Lord Macartney, who carried out his abortive embassy to China shortly after the 
Chinese had intervened in the Tibeto-Nepalese crisis, discovered that the Chinese 
believed that the East India Company had given military aid to the Gurkhas against 
the Tibetans, an act which was construed as being hostile to China. While no 
such aid had in fact been given, Macartney made it clear that any such actions 
on the part of the British in the future might produce disastrous consequences on 
British trade at Canton. In other words, as far as foreign relations were concerned, 
the British could only ignore Tibetan dependence upon China at their own peril. 
This conclusion was to influence British relations with Tibet for over a century, 
and to give rise to those few treaties upon which, as far as the government of India 
is concerned today, the status of Tibet must hang. 


By 1792, therefore, it was apparent to the British in India that Tibet must 
be considered as a part of China even if it was a region with a considerable degree 
of autonomy. This maxim of practical policy produced, during the course of the 
nineteenth century, three most significant results which have played their part both 
in the internationally accepted status of Tibet and in the present lack of definition 
of the Indo-Tibetan border. 


In the first place, the British resolved to avoid, where possible, the annexation 
of hill territory along the southern slopes of the Himalayan range so as to prevent 
the unnecessary extension of the common Sino-Indian border. Nepal was not 
annexed in 1816 after the Gurkha War for just this reason that it would bring 
British territory into closer contact with that of China, and ‘“‘a frontier, indeed, 
of seven or eight hundred miles between two powerful nations holding each other 
in mutual contempt seems to point at anything but peace’. The continued 
independence of Bhutan, and the delay in the expansion of British influence into 
Sikkim, both had a similar motivation. 


In the second place, the British avoided a too close examination of the relation- 
ships existing between hill territory which they had annexed and Tibet and China. 
It was well known in the 1840s, for example, that large tracts of territory on the 
British side of the Tibetan border in the region between Nepal and the Sutlej were 
in the habit of paying taxes to Tibetan officials. It was known that Ladakh, which 
came under the British wing following the creation of the Kashmir state in 1846, 
carried on diplomatic relations with Lhasa. But to investigate, let alone regularize 


_ *Dr. Buchanan to the Government of India, 9 Aug. 1814. Quoted in ‘‘Tibet in Anglo- 
ETS Relations: 1767-1842”, by Alastair Lamb, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ap. 1958, 
p. 28. 
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these anomalies would involve Anglo-Chinese negotiations of a kind which seemed 
both undesirable and impracticable, and so it often seemed wisest to leave well 
enough alone. 


In the third place, it became an axiom of policy by the 1860s that it was best 
to deal with Tibet through China. After 1842 had brought Hong Kong to the 
British, a mechanism for the regular conduct of Anglo-Chinese relations existed. 
It seemed logical enough when, in 1846-47, the boundaries between Kashmir and 
other former Sikh territory and Tibet were being defined, for the Indian Government 
to seek Chinese co-operation through the recently established British Governor of 
Hong Kong. The failure of any such co-operation to materialize did not prevent 
the British from their frontier demarcation, but it did leave the frontier in a some- 
what unsatisfactory state from the point of view of the international lawyer. In 
the 1860s, when the British began to give serious thought to the opening of Tibet 
to their commerce, it seemed natural that they should seek Chinese permission for 
any such attempt. In 1861 Bruce, the newly established British Minister in Peking, 
was asked by the Indian government to secure passports for a British mission to 
Lhasa. Bruce thought the Chinese would refuse, and he was unwilling to press 
them. Accordingly, the proposed mission was dropped. This story was repeated 
several times in the period between 1861 and 1876. In 1876, as an appendix to 
the Chefoo convention, Sir Thomas Wade secured Chinese recognition by treaty 
of the British right to send a mission to Tibet; but this was done in such guarded 
terms as to prove, when put to the test in 1886, to be of no value. 


In 1886 it became abundantly clear to the Indian government that these three 
principles for the conduct of Anglo-Tibetan relations had led to a most unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. It was all very well for the Chinese to give a theoretical 
permission for a British mission to visit Lhasa provided they could assure that the 
Tibetans would not offer armed resistance to such a project. But in 1886, when 
with the Macaulay Mission an attempt was made to implement the Tibet clause 
of the Chefoo convention of 1876, the Tibetans showed that they would not receive 
a British mission however well provided it might be with Chinese passports. The 
British were obliged to disband the Macaulay mission, though in return the Chinese 
made concessions in Burma; but in this process the British accepted article IV of 
the Burma-Tibet convention of July 1886 in which they agreed to have no future 
relations with Tibet except through the mediation of China. At the moment, in 
fact, when the Indian government discovered that the Chinese writ did not run 
with much force in Tibet, it also found itself bound to rely on China for the 
execution of any Tibetan policy it had in mind. The consequences of this were 
soon apparent. In the summer of 1886 the Tibetans, following the abandonment 
of the Macaulay mission, occupied a portion of the British-protected state of Sikkim 
astride the main route from Calcutta to Lhasa. It was discovered that the Tibetans 
considered they possessed the right to intervene in Sikkimese affairs and that they 
were not going to withdraw from what the British had long been accustomed to 
look upon as British territory unless forced to do so. They were expelled in 1888 
by a punitive force, but as a consequence of the Burma-Tibet convention the British 
then found themselves embarked on negotiations over their frontier with Tibet not 
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with the Tibetans but with the Chinese. The Sikkim-Tibet convention of 1890, 
and the ancillary trade regulations of 1893, were negotiated between Britain and 
China without Tibetan participation and constituted an explicit admission on the 
part of the British that Tibet was very much the concern of China. 


The mechanism of Anglo-Chinese discussion over the affairs of the Indo-Tibetan 
border failed from the start to work in a way at all satisfactory for the Indian 
government since the Tibetans consistently refused to accept anything agreed to 
on their behalf by the Chinese. The rapid decay of the Manchu dynasty, of which 
the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 gave abundant proof, caused many Tibetan 
leaders, including the young 13th Dalai Lama, to consider seriously the possibility 
of Tibetan independence. The Chinese, in an effort to preserve what was left of 
their prestige in Tibet, were most reluctant to appear to have been forced to make 
concessions in this region under British pressure. So long as no more than issues 
of trade and frontier demarcation were involved, the British were willing to accept 
a deadlock on their northern border. When, however, by 1900 it seemed as if 
events in Tibet were about to threaten the military security of that frontier, then 
the Indian government felt itself obliged to force matters to some kind of conclusion. 


By the end of 1900 evidence began to accumulate that the Russians were 
establishing their influence with the young Dalai Lama. The facts were few and 
nebulous, but they sufficed to convince the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, that the security 
of India was threatened and that something definite must be done. Out of this 
conviction, in the face of much opposition from the home government and loud 
protests from the Russians, the Younghusband mission to Lhasa of 1904 emerged.* 
By the Lhasa convention of September 1904, negotiated with the Tibetans and 
without Chinese participation, the British acquired what amounted to a protectorate 
of sorts over Tibet. This instrument, however, was extremely dubious in inter- 
national law. The Dalai Lama, the titular head of the Tibetan state—if such a 
state could be said to exist at all—had fled before Younghusband entered the gates 
of Lhasa, and following his flight he had been deposed by the Chinese. Young- 
husband was obliged to deal with a strange assortment of Tibetan monks and laymen 
whom he glorified with the name of the Tibetan National Assembly. On his return 
to India Younghusband found his treaty further weakened by changes which the 


home government insisted on making and by the need to secure Chinese adhesion 
to the document. 


The Chinese exploited the defects of Younghusband’s treaty with great acumen. 
The treaty had imposed an indemnity on the Tibetans; and this the Chinese paid, 
though the actual transfer of funds took place between Tibetan and British 
representatives. Chinese adhesion was negotiated in Peking, not in Calcutta as 
the Indian government had hoped; and the resulting Adhesion Agreement of 1906 
strongly reasserted the special Chinese position in Tibet. The Chinese also turned 
to their benefit the chaos in Lhasa which had resulted from the Dalai Lama’s flight 
and from the rapid advance and even more rapid withdrawal of the British 


4I have discussed the genesis of the Younghusband mission in ‘“‘Some Not i 
Intrigue in Tibet’’, Royal Central Asian Fistemaes Jan. 1959. ait ia 
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expeditionary force under Younghusband. They began, under the energetic leader- 
ship of Chao Erh-feng, a policy of sinification of Tibet which in many ways can be 
compared with what the Chinese Communists have been doing in recent years. 
By 1910 the Chinese were well on their way to turning Tibet into a series of 
Chinese provinces, and their right to do so was affirmed by an impressive number 
of international agreements. Thus British fear of Russian intrigues in Lhasa, which 
turned out to be of little practical significance when put to the test, resulted in 
the establishment of greater Chinese influence in Tibet than there had ever been 
in the past. 


The outbreak of the Chinese Revolution in 1911, and the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty, resulted in the collapse of Chinese policy in Tibet. In 1912 the Chinese 
garrison in Lhasa was evacuated to China by way of India. The Dalai Lama found 
himself the master of Central and Western Tibet, though Chinese influence persisted 
in the eastern districts despite the hostility of the tribesmen. The Chinese Republic, 
however, was no more willing to give up its claims to Tibetan suzerainty, however 
insubstantial they might now seem, than were the Manchus; and this became clear 
during the Simla conference on Tibet of 1913-14, which was attended by representa- 
tives of Tibet, China and the Indian government. 


The Simla conference gave rise to a convention in which was outlined a 
compromise status for Tibet. Tibet, it was admitted, was under Chinese suzerainty, 
but this suzerainty was not of uniform significance for the whole of the region 
generally understood by the term Tibet. Inner Tibet, or Eastern Tibet, was accepted 
as very much Chinese. Outer Tibet, that is Tibet to the west of a point in the 
region of the Mekong, was described as autonomous. The Chinese were to respect 
the territorial integrity of Outer Tibet and to refrain from interfering in its internal 
administration. Appended to this convention, but not published, was a map showing 
the boundaries between Outer Tibet and British India and Outer Tibet and Inner 
Tibet. The convention was initialled by delegates of the three parties. Neither 
the Tibetans nor the Chinese, however, were pleased with its provisions, and the 
Chinese government refused to ratify it.® 


The Tibetans felt that they were being made to surrender territory to the 
Chinese in Inner Tibet, and the Chinese were unable to accept any limitation of 
their rights in Outer Tibet. The immediate result of this dispute was the outbreak 
of fighting along the border between the two zones. Spasmodic wars disturbed 
this remote region right up to the time when the Communists came to power; and 
the “peaceful liberation of Tibet’’ by the Communists was but the logical conclusion 
of a struggle which had been continuing for well over thirty years. There can be 
no doubt that had Chiang Kai-shek been able to “‘liberate’’ Tibet, he would have 
done so. The Simla convention cannot, therefore, be described as a definition of 
the status of Tibet of much force in international law. 

To Sir Henry MacMahon, the chief British delegate at the Simla conference, 
the convention was satisfactory enough. If it did not settle the status of Tibet, 


5The text of the Simla convention, and of most of the other important treaties relating to 
Tibet, can be found in The Question of Tibet and the Rule of Law, published by the International 
Commission of Jurists, Geneva, 1959. 
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it at least put the whole question into sufficient doubt to enable the Indian 
government to ignore its earlier treaty commitments on Tibet. India was no longer 
bound, so it felt, to conduct its policy towards its northern border through China. 
So long as the Tibetans were able to defend Outer Tibet from Chinese invasion, 
helped by Chinese weakness and the tacit support of British representation in China, 
then Tibet remained a satisfactory buffer to the Himalayan barrier. So long as 
Tibet was threatened by China the Dalai Lama was unlikely to return to his earlier 
anglophobia. The modest demands of Indian commerce, religion and diplomacy 
across the Himalayas could be met adequately enough by occasional Indian missions 
to Lhasa and by the development of the machinery of Indo-Tibetan commercial 
relations which had been embodied in Younghusband’s convention of 1904. This 
allowed a British trade agent to reside at Gyantse, a town about half way between 
Lhasa and the Indian border. By the end of British rule in India the trade agent 
had moved his residence to Lhasa and had become the founder of the present 
Indian post of consul-general in the Tibetan capital. 


There can be but one conclusion from this brief historical survey. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century the Chinese possessed some measure of control 
over Tibetan affairs. Since at least 1774 the British in India recognized Tibet as 
a portion of the Chinese Empire, and this recognition can be read into the Sikkim- 
Tibet convention of 1890 and the Anglo-Chinese agreement of 1906 which secured 
Chinese adhesion to Younghusband’s treaty of 1904, the so-called Lhasa convention. 
No attempt was made by the British to define the status of Tibet within the Chinese 
Empire until 1914 and the Simla convention; and this the Chinese did not ratify. 
The attitude of the Chinese between 1914 and the coming of the Communists goes 
to reinforce the conclusion that China maintained its right, if sometimes tacitly, 
to do what it liked in Tibet. Continual skirmishing in Eastern Tibet, Chinese 
intrigues with the Panchen Lama, the activities of Chinese agents in Lhasa all add 
up to a proof of Chinese determination to bring Tibet one day back into the 
Chinese fold. One cannot help feeling that the Chinese Communists have a better 
right, in the most legalistic sense of that word, to be in Tibet than Chiang Kai-shek 
has to hold on to Formosa. 


The present status of Tibet, in fact, is to a large extent the product of British 
treaty relations with the China of the Manchu dynasty which still retain some 
validity in the absence of expressly contradictory instruments. Even the Simla 
convention of 1914, unratified though it was by the Chinese, still admitted ‘‘that 
Tibet is under the suzerainty of China’. Can suzerainty be limited or supervised 
by other powers? I doubt if the present Indian government, which as the heir 
to the British Empire in India also inherited the Simla convention, would like to 
arouse too much discussion on points of this kind. One cannot help feeling that 
only British imperialism could have saved Outer Tibet from a reassertion of Chinese 
imperialism. Perhaps, if Lord Curzon had had his way in 1904, Tibet might have 
drifted under British protection and, hence, have become in 1947 a part of the 
Indian Republic. But Lord Curzon had little chance of achieving anything like 
a British protectorate over Tibet because such a step would have run counter to 
the whole trend of British policy towards the northern border. On the north west, 
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with Russia just over the horizon, positive measures seemed called for. On the 
north and north east, however, with the exception of the brief interlude which 
gave rise to the Younghusband mission of 1904, there was no threat from a hostile 
power, and the least policy seemed the best policy. So Tibet was left very much 
alone, protected only by the pantheon of northern Buddhism and a little technical 
aid from the south. 


The Indian Republic, the heir to British frontier policy, has never denied 
that China possesses suzerain rights over Tibet. The Sino-Indian treaty of 1954 
makes reference to the ‘“Tibet Region of China’ without further discussion. The 
treaty does not refer to ‘Outer Tibet’’, a fact which may lead one to conclude that 
it implies Indian acceptance of a rejection of the provisions of the Simla convention 
of 1914. The bulk of the 1954 document is concerned with the conduct of Indo- 
Tibetan relations, with trade and pilgrimage across the Tibetan border, with the 
operation of the trade marts in Tibet open to Indian merchants, with the definition 
of the routes open to trans-frontier traffic, and the like. These are topics which 
go back as far as treaties between China and the rulers of India are concerned, 
to tue Sikkim-Tibet convention of 1890. The 1954 treaty, in fact, except for its 
Opening remarks, is well in the tradition of Anglo-Chinese negotiations over Tibet 
in the period 1890-1906. While discussing trans-frontier routes, the 1954 treaty 
makes no mention of the exact whereabouts of the Indo-Tibetan border, and the 
possibility of a general demarcation of Sino-Indian frontiers is not considered. The 
whole question of the Sino-Indian frontier, in fact, is covered by no more than the 
pious phrases of the panchsheel that the future conduct of Sino-Indian relations 
should be based on 

1. mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, 
. mutual non-aggression, 
. mutual non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, 
. equality and mutual benefit, and 
. peaceful co-existence. ® 


Had the frontier between India and Tibet, now firmly under Chinese control, 
been clearly defined by tradition and by treaty, these high sounding principles 
might have had their value. Unfortunately, however, the question of the exact 
line of the Indo-Tibetan border is by no means easy to answer. The British, for 
reasons which have already been touched upon here, did not obtain a general 
demarcation of their northern frontier. With the exception of the short stretch 
of the Sikkim-Tibet border, a few miles in length, nowhere had the frontier been 
laid out on the ground by a joint Anglo-Chinese boundary commission. The stretch 
from the Indus to the Sutlej was demarcated unilaterally by Alexander Cunningham 
and his colleagues in 1846-7 after the Chinese had failed to send commissioners to 
take part in a joint demarcation which the Indian government of Lord Hardinge 
desired. The section from the Sutlej to the Nepalese frontier, like Topsy, “just 
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6See Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged a, d Agreements signed between the Governments 
of India and China 1954-1959. Published as a White Paper in 1959 by the Ministry of External 
Affairs of the Government of India. 
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grew’. The hill tracts here came under British jurisdiction during the Gurkha 
War of 1814-16, and the northern border was more or less the watershed, that is 
to say the line which, in general, divided purely Tibetan soil from districts with 
traditional relationships both with Tibet and with states to the south. The whole 
region had been previously conquered by the Gurkhas, and the British took over 
what the Gurkhas had annexed. The real title here was little more than a tacit 
acceptance by the British of the right of Gurkha conquest. The Sikkim-Tibet 
border was settled in 1890, though even here the seeds of many future disputes 
remained. The long stretch from Bhutan to Burma was marked out roughly on 
a map appended to the Simla convention of 1914 to indicate the watershed line 
which Sir Henry MacMahon and his advisers thought the frontier ought to follow. 
As the Simla convention was never ratified by China, and as the ““MacMahon line”, 
as this frontier has come to be called, ran through territory which had never been 
visited by Europeans, let alone surveyed, the value of this line as an exact indication 
of the limits of national sovereignty must be open to doubt. 


When they first came into contact with the Tibetans the British met an attitude 
towards international relations which they neither shared nor understood. By the 
end of the nineteenth century the rulers of India had learnt a great deal more 
about the traditional relationships which governed the politics of their northern 
frontier, but they were by this time most reluctant to act on the basis of this 
knowledge. To the Tibetans, as, indeed to almost any Asian people uninfluenced 
by western legal theory, a frontier is a region rather than a line. This is perhaps 
explained best in an abstract form. Imagine two powers, A and B, with a common 
border region lying about a mountainous district inhabited by a wide assortment 
of tribal groups. What is the status of these tribes? In western theory, by the 
example of modern European frontiers for example, the tribes could be independent 
—in which case they must be listed in our model as small powers C, D, E, etc., 
acting as buffers between the great powers A and B, something like Luxemburg ; 
or they could be independent but under the clearly defined joint protection of 
A and B, as in the case of Andorra between France and Spain; or they could be 
under the protection of either A or B. In any case, it should be possible to draw 
a line between the influence of A and B or, at least, to specify the exact degree 
of the influence of A and B in any region. In Asia, however, the situation along 
our imaginary frontier could be far more complicated. The influence of A and B 
could, by accidents of history, have penetrated to varying degrees to different 
tribes in the border region, and tribes could find themselves involved in a hopeless 
tangle of loyalties to A and B and to each other. To A the region may appear 
A, and to B it could appear B; while the tribes concerned might see themselves as 
AAAB, or ABB, or an infinite variety of such permutations. The degree of A-ness 
or B-ness to the tribe would depend on many factors, the relative distances from 
A or B, the relative strengths of the two powers at any given time, the personal 
inclinations of the tribal chiefs, the needs of trade and agriculture “the sant “a 
of religion. To a European diplomat the situation might seem so contd ast 
defy any rational settlement, and it might well be thought best to leave well enou : 
alone: or, if some settlement seemed essential, it might appear wisest to data 
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arbitrarily and unilaterally upon a line of demarcation between the influence of 
A and B without consulting, or even informing, the tribes in the area concerned. 


To the traditional Chinese diplomatist, adhering to the spirit of Manchu foreign 
policy, this sort of situation would be easier to accept because it would be possible, 
in theory, to deny the very existence of any other interested power, while making 
some practical adjustment on the spot when the situation demanded it. But the 
traditional Chinese diplomatist would be most reluctant to accept any diminution 
in Chinese theoretical sovereignty, and any attempt to force him to do so would 
result in repeated assertions of Chinese claims. An example of this can be seen 
in the negotiating of the Sikkim-Tibet convention of 1890. Sikkim possessed a 
tradition of dependence upon Tibet and, hence, on China as well. In 1817, by the 
treaty of Titalia, Sikkim accepted British protection which was reaffirmed in 1861 
by a further treaty in which the rulers of Sikkim agreed to hand over the conduct 
of their foreign relations to the Indian government. In 1886 the Tibetans occupied 
a portion of Sikkim and claimed that they had every right to do so. The British 
refused to accept this claim and, in 1888, after several attempts to persuade the 
Tibetans to withdraw peaceably had failed, the government of Lord Dufferin expelled 
the Tibetans by force. Thereupon the Chinese insisted on opening negotiations on 
behalf of their Tibetan subjects on the question of the status of Sikkim and the 
location of the frontier. During the negotiations the Chinese, while perfectly willing 
to admit that the British had, de facto, every right to do what they wished in 
Sikkim, yet persisted in their claim that the ruler of Sikkim should continue to 
perform ceremonies which could only be taken to signify some measure of Chinese 
suzerainty over this small mountain state. In the end the Chinese gave way, but 
only because this turned out to be the sole means of preventing the opening of 
direct Anglo-Tibetan negotiations, an event which would be directly detrimental 
to the far more important Chinese claims to suzerainty over Tibet. The Chinese 
Communists have refused to agree that, in fact, the Chinese did alienate their rights 
over Sikkim on this occasion; and they describe the Sikkim expedition of 1888 as 
an act of aggression on the part of the British on to Chinese protected soil. 


The Chinese could make claims similar to those raised over Sikkim by their 
Tibetan subjects in 1886 over the entire length of the Sino-Indian border, and 
with strong historical arguments. They could also, incidentally, do the same for 
districts like Hunza and Nagar in the extreme north of what is now West Pakistan, 
but we must confine ourselves here to the regions now in the territory of the Indian 
Republic. Ladakh, which came under the control of the Sikh Empire of Lahore 
in 1834 and was incorporated into Kashmir at the creation of that state in 1846, 
has always possessed the closest of relations with Tibet ; and some measure of Tibetan 
dependence was affirmed by the Sikhs, and by their feudatory the Raja of Jammu 
who became the first Maharaja of Kashmir, in a treaty with the Tibetans and 
‘Chinese in 1842. Spiti and Lahul, those two small states which lie along the Tibetan 
border between Ladakh and the Sutlej, were accustomed to pay allegiance to Tibet: 
this practice was stopped by British executive action, but never by treaty. All 
along the border between the Sutlej and Nepal the Tibetans have claims which 
from time to time they have attempted to enforce. Since this region was annexed 
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by the British in 1814-16 there have been numerous instances of visits by Tibetan 
judicial and financial officers to Indian territory. N epal became a Chinese tributary 
state in 1792; and although the five-yearly Nepalese tribute mission ceased in the 
early twentieth century, a good case could be made that China still has rights and 
interests here. The case of Sikkim has already been mentioned: perhaps the Chinese 
could revive their old claims and dismiss the Sikkim-Tibet convention of 1890 as 
the imposed instrument of British imperialism now dead. Bhutan has a long history 
of relations with China—in traditional Chinese theory relations with China imply 
a recognition of Chinese supremacy—and probably the Chinese could argue to their 
own satisfaction that the Anglo-Bhutanese treaty of 1865, and subsequent documents, 
have not cancelled these relationships. The whole length of the Assam Himalaya, 
the present North East Frontier Agency and the scene of the recent Longju dispute, 
abounds with examples of tribes with commitments both to the north and the 
south. A detailed discussion of the question of the whole length of the Indo- 
Tibetan frontier, between Ladakh and Burma, can be found in A. P. Rubin’s 
article, ‘The Sino-Indian Border Disputes’, in the International and Comparative 
Law Quarterly of January 1960, and there is no need for me to go into any greater 
detail here. It is sufficient to say, as Rubin does, that a study of the history of 
the Indo-Tibetan frontier shows that the Chinese have some reasonable grounds 
for claims to territory to the south of the border along its entire length, once it is 
admitted that the Chinese have any right to be in Tibet at all. 

Granted the fact that there is some historical justification for Chinese claims 
over territory to the south of the Himalayan watershed, then a certain logic can 
be detected in the recent Chinese attitude towards this border. From the moment 
when the Chinese “‘liberated’’ Tibet they embarked upon a series of exchanges of 
notes with the Indian government over the line of the border. Not surprisingly, 
in view of the nature of the traditional Tibetan approach to foreign relations, they 
discovered that their concept of the border, based on Chinese and Tibetan informa- 
tion, did not coincide with that of the Indian Republic following in the footsteps 
of the British. Just as in 1888 the British captured in northern Sikkim a Tibetan 
map which showed Darjeeling, firmly British since the 1830s, as lying in Tibet, so 
in the 1950s the Indian government began to notice that Chinese maps persisted 
in including portions of Ladakh, of Uttar Pradesh and a great part of the North 
East Frontier Agency region of Assam within the boundaries of China. No doubt, 
as in the case of the Tibetan map of 1888, both sides were convinced of the accuracy 
of their own maps; and no doubt each side, with weighty arguments of history and 
tradition behind its case, felt that the other was committing aggression if only by 
cartography. The righteous indignation of both parties emerges clearly from the 
documents printed in the first of the two White Papers which the Ministry of 
External Affairs of the government of India published on this issue.” 

Had it not been for the dramatic circumstances of the Tibetan revolt this 
conflict of opinion would probably have given rise to little more than a continued 
exchange of notes. But the Tibetan revolt and the flight of the Dalai Lama and 


’The extent of the Chinese claims is outlined on the map appended to Notes, M 
and Letters exchanged between the Governments of India and "China, Sepiembor-Nevamsher A Gate 
published as White Paper No. II by the Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India, 1959. 
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many of his}supporters to Indian soil turned the argument into a crisis. The 
Chinese, it may be argued, felt that India had in some measure aided the Tibetan 
rebels. The Chinese government, one may be sure, resolved to look to its Indian 
borders to ensurejthat they could not be so easily passed in the future. Hence 
the outbreak'of the Longju incident in that region where the Dalai Lama had made 
good his escape. Hence, also, the rude and angry tone of the Chinese communica- 
tions to the Indian government. The Tibetan revolt, however, had not only alarmed 
the Chinese but also had aroused much public sympathy in India for the Tibetan 
rebels, and had focussed public attention on the Sino-Indian border. In these 
circumstances the’ Ladakh issue assumed a gravity and significance which it probably 
would not have had at a calmer period. 


In both the North East Frontier Agency, in which lies Longju, and Ladakh 
the Chinese have shown that they adhere to a traditional attitude to frontier matters 
of a kind which was met with by the British negotiators of the Sikkim-Tibet 
convention of 1890. The Longju issue is really concerned with the Chinese refusal 
to accept the Simla convention of 1914 as binding, and with their reluctance, which 
is hardly surprising, to recognize a frontier which was marked out by representatives 
of an imperialist* power on a most unreliable map of almost completely unsurveyed 
territory. The Ladakh issue is somewhat more complicated. Implied in it is the 
knotty question of the status of this mountainous district and the significance of 
its traditional relationships with Tibet and China. More immediately at issue is 
the exact whereabouts of a frontier which has never been demarcated on the ground. 
It seems probable that in much of the disputed region, which lies roughly between 
the upper reaches of the Shyok River and the Karakoram Pass, neither the Indians 
nor the Chinese could point on the ground to the exact line of the frontier. It is 
probable that it never occurred to the builders of the Sinkiang-Tibet road that they 
were trespassing on Indian soil. Had the Chinese thought about it and made 
enquiries in Lhasa, they would probably have been informed that the effective 
frontier was the road between Leh and the Karakoram Pass. In the Himalayas, 
whatever the maps may say, it is the road and the pass that defines, in practice, 
the whereabouts of the border. The territory between the roads and passes along 
the border region is, in fact if not in theory, a sort of no man’s land. [If there is 
any grazing land here, people from both sides of the border will use it; and this 
fact is recognized in paragraph 2 of article V of the 1954 Sino-Indian agreement 
over Tibet.® 

With the advent of the Chinese Communists in Tibet the Indian government 
came to realize that its northern frontier required closer attention than the British 
had given it. The hill people needed to be won away from their traditional loyalties 
to Tibet. Communications with the plains had to be improved and economic ties 
had to be established between the hills and the rest of India. The frontiers had 


8This reads: “Inhabitants of the border districts of the two countries [India and Tibet] 
who cross the border to carry on petty trade or to visit friends and relatives may proceed to 
the border districts of the other Party as they have customarily done heretofore and need not 
be restricted to the passes and route specified in Article IV above and shall not be required to 
assports, visas or permits.” } 
ae ieee this as an admission of the difficulty of working out the national status of the border 
peoples and of a reluctance to discuss the exact details of the frontier line. 
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to be policed and patrolled. The very existence of the Indian Republic had to be 
broadcast. The operation of the North East Frontier Agency and projects such 
as that which I was able to observe in Spiti in 1955° were examples of a new 
approach towards the Himalayan border which was paralleled by constitutional 
developments in Sikkim and an intensification of Indian relations with Bhutan and 
Nepal. The building of jeep tracks far into the hills, the tours of Indian policemen, 
judges, doctors, agricultural experts, local government officers, educational advisers 
and the like, these and similar measures were already in 1955, when I visited the 
Tibetan border, leading to a solution of sorts to the frontier problem. The area 
of no man’s land was being defined. Indian and Chinese border posts were being 
established. Occasional protests from the Chinese and the Indians against alleged 
transgressions of the border were made, but they served not to create major crises 
but to make clear the areas of effective Indian and Chinese control. In time, it 
seems to me, a de facto frontier would have been created. This the Chinese would 
have recognized tacitly without having given up a single one of their claims. 


The Tibetan revolt, however, and the subsequent border crises, put a stop, 
though perhaps only a temporary stop, to this gradual process. Instead, we now 
have a situation in which some sort of treaty settlement seems called for, a settle- 
ment which will require the explicit surrender of either Indian or Chinese territorial 
claims. Such a surrender was anathema to the diplomatist of the Manchu period. 
The Chinese Republic clung to its pretensions with an extraordinary tenacity. Will 
the Chinese People’s Republic be any more flexible ? It has been clearly the inten- 
tion of Mr. Nehru and his government to make Chinese surrender as easy as possible. 
This seems the only sensible explanation of the Prime Minister of India’s cautious 
and restrained—some would say timid—handling of the Tibetan rebellion and the 
frontier crises in Ladakh and in the North East Frontier Agency. Probably Mr. 
Nehru is right that the Chinese will make some sort of settlement, after face-saving 
delays, rather than continue to lose prestige and influence in the neutralist countries 
of Asia. The recent Sino-Burmese frontier agreement is certainly suggestive of 
some such outcome. 


University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur 


*“The Spiti Valley Today”, by Alastair Lamb, Royal Centval Asian Journal, Oct. 1956. 


The Place of Finance 
Committees in Non-Labor 
Politics, 1910-1930 By B. D. GRAHAM 


[The] enumeration of the different ‘external organizations’ which 
may bring about the creation of a political party would not be 
complete without mention of the action of industrial and com- 
mercial groups: banks, big companies, industrial combines, 
employers’ federations, and so on. Unfortunately here it is 
extremely difficult to pass beyond the bounds of generalizations 
and hypotheses, for such action is always cloaked in great 
discretion. In the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, E. H. Under- 
hill demonstrates the part played in the birth of the Canadian 
Conservative party in 1854 by the Bank of Montreal, the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and by Montreal ‘big business’ generally. Similar 
influences could no doubt be discovered at work in the formation 
of almost all right-wing parties; but on this point we have for 
the most part at our disposal only presumptions (well-founded, 
it is true) but not evidence: very tactful investigations would be 
required to make clear the forms and degrees of influence exerted 
by capitalist groups on the genesis of political parties.t 

It was between 1906 and 1910 that the continued expansion of the Australian 
Labor Party forced the diverse non-Labor groups to form united Liberal Parties, 
a significant federal “‘fusion’’ of the former Free Trade and Protectionist Parties 
taking place in 1909. Following the war-time split of the Labor movement over 
the conscription issue, most of these Liberal Parties joined with the conscriptionist 
wings of the divided Labor Parties to formed united National Parties, which remained 
the dominant non-Labor force until 1931, when they were reorganized as the United 
Australia Parties. 

Although the parliamentary histories of these successive groups is well known, 
little has been written about the nature and working of their extra-parliamentary 
organizations. Their members maintained that they were beyond the influence of 
outside interests, and self-righteously condemned the roles of the trade unions within 
the Labor Party and of the farmers’ and graziers’ organizations within the Country 
Party. That this claim was, to say the least, exaggerated, has been suggested by 
L. F. Crisp in his Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia (1949)? 
and by Aaron Wildavsky and Dagmar Carboch in their recent studies of the 1926 
referendum and 1929 election campaigns.? Not only have these writers revealed 
the pattern of interest connections which underlay the parties, but they have thrown 
light on the role of various semi-secret finance committees in supplying funds for 


their electioneering and organizing purposes. 


1Maurice Duverger, Political Parties, London, 1954, p. xxxiv. ; 
2L. F. Crisp, The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, Adelaide, 


1949, pp. 132-7. 
adh ies in Australian Politics: Aaron Wildavsky, The 1926 Referendum; Dagmar Carboch, 


The Fall of the Bruce-Page Government, Melbourne, 1958. 
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The political function of the finance committees needs to be clearly established. 
Were they, as Labor members suggested during the ’twenties, the means by which 
sinister capitalists manipulated the non-Labor parties,t or were they much milder 
organizations with limited powers ? Did they influence the policies of the Liberal 
and National Parties to any significant extent; from what sources did they draw 
their funds; how much money did they handle; how were they organized; what 
relationships did they establish with the parliamentary parties and with their leaders ? 
These questions, for all their importance, may never be answered satisfactorily, but 
it is necessary that any information bearing on the finance committees should be 
evaluated as it comes to light. As an approach to this task, this paper will endeavour 
to establish the role of the finance committees in the affairs of the Liberal and 
National Parties between 1910 and 1930. 


I 


1. The Finance Committees of Melbourne 


Founded immediately after Labor’s victory in the 1910 federal election, the 
Constitutional Union of Melbourne supplied money to the Victorian Liberal Party’s 
electoral organizations, the People’s Party, the People’s Liberal Party and the 
Australian Women’s National League (A.W.N.L.), from 1910 to 1917. Ata luncheon 
attended by representatives of these organizations, the Constitutional Union’s 
President, William Riggall, expressed his pleasure: 

that cordial relations had been established between the Constitu- 

tional Union and the Liberal political leagues. The function of 

the former body was to collect funds, to enable these political 

bodies to properly organise their forces for effective service in 

Federal and State elections. All friends of the party should sub- 

scribe freely to the central fund of the Constitutional Union, just 

as was done in the case of the big political parties in England, and 

as the Labour Socialists themselves did in Australia, so that the 

effective organisation of the Liberal party could be fully achieved. 
Some indication of the Union’s political importance is shown by the fact that, in 
October 1915, two of its representatives, H. Bremner Lewis and John West, were 
allowed direct access to the state premier, Sir Alexander Peacock, whom they urged 
to work for the state Liberal Party’s unity in view of the expected campaign against 
the federal Labor Government’s 1915 referendum proposals.® 


After the Victorian National Party was formed in 1917, the Constitutional 
Union became known as the National Union, and immediately set about reducing 
the number of conflicting non-Labor electoral organizations then in existence, for, 
at this stage, the three pre-war Liberal organizations were co-operating with a 
National Labor Party, with branches of the newly formed National Federation and 


4See in particular statements by F. W. Birrell, S.A. Parl. Debs., 1923, vol. 1 
p. 95; and F. M. Forde, Com. Parl. Debs., vol. 112, 17 Feb. 1926, pp. 982-3. Sde tten Sua 
tion of the Queensland Labor Party’s pamphlets held at the National Library, Canberra 
especially those printed for the 1926 state election campaign. / ; 

5Melbourne Argus, 8 Jan. 1912, p. 7. 

Sibid., 5 Oct. 1915, p. 6. 
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with a scattering of campaign committees left over from the 1916 referendum and 
the 1917 federal election campaigns. By 1918, the National Union had succeeded 
in welding all of these (except the A.W.N.L.) into a unified Victorian National 
Federation. Despite all its efforts, however, it was unable to persuade the Victorian 
Farmers’ Union, which had just founded a small Country Party in the state parlia- 
ment, to ally itself with the Nationalists. Harold Glowrey, the Farmers’ Union 
acting secretary in 1917, spoke on a later occasion of his organization’s dealings with 
John West, the secretary of the National Union. 


He attended at the office of the Victorian Farmers’ Union.... He 
told us that it was proposed by his union that the National Federa- 
tion, the People’s party, the People’s Liberal party, and the Aus- 
tralian Women’s National League should confer and form one 
party to fight against the Labour party, and he invited the 
Victorian Farmers’ Union to join them. We put a pertinent 
question to Mr. West by asking him how it was to be accomplished. 
He said ‘It is simple. We find the money that enables these 
parties to function, and if they do not do it voluntarily we will 
cut off their sources of supply, and they will go out of existence.’ 
We refused to attend that meeting. It was held, however, and 
from that day to this neither you, Mr. Speaker, nor any other 
member has heard of the People’s party, or the People’s Liberal 
party. The Australian Women’s National League did put up a 
fight. They said they were representing the women, and they 
succeeded in retaining their identity. Mr. West came to us again. 
He said, ‘My executive has considered the matter. We think that 
there is something in what you say. There should be a Farmers’ 
Union to go round the country and organise the farmers for a 
nominal sum. If your executive will do that, we will give you as 
much money as you want, but there is to be one condition. It is 
that every politician elected under your auspices will accept the 
dictation of our body in regard to matters brought before Parlia- 
ment.’? 


The Farmers’ Union was able to retain its financial independence by levying a high 
annual membership fee of £1 per member. 


Although in 1917 the National Union rallied business interests to the support 
of the Hughes federal government, it was later to reflect the discontent felt by many 
of these with the ministry’s post-war policies. Graziers and mixed farmers never 
forgave the Hughes administration for the meat-price fixing regulations of 1918; 
graziers, importers and mining companies were disappointed by the increased pro- 
tection afforded by the Massy Greene tariff of 1921; the Employers’ Federation and 
the Chamber of Manufactures, while they benefited from the increased tariff duties, 
disliked Hughes’ defence of the arbitration system; and conservatives generally 
accused his government of extravagance, of an undue interest in preserving such 
state enterprises as the Geelong Woollen Mills and the Commonwealth Shipping 
Line, and of a belief in a greater measure of economic control (as indicated by the 
1919 referendum proposals). The unrest amongst the government’s business sup- 
porters was expressed at two conferences of the National Union’s subscribers, the 


7Vic. Parl. Debs., vol, 176, 14 Aug. 1928, p. 867. 
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first held in November 1921 and the second in October 1922.8 There is reason to 
suppose that it was partly because of the insistence of the former meeting that 
Hughes included S. M. Bruce, an advocate of retrenchment, as treasurer in his 
cabinet. 

In 1922, some of the interests offended by Hughes’ policies finally broke away 
from the National Union and formed their own Liberal Union as a means of financing 
a reformation of the pre-war Liberal Party.* This Party, it was hoped, would work 
with the Federal Country Party to replace the Hughes régime with a more con- 
servative administration. The 1922 federal election, however, resulted in the return 
of only two Liberals, J. G. Latham and W. Duncan Hughes, to the new parliament, 
while the National Party, although reduced in numbers, still remained the most 
powerful group in the House. In February 1923, on the insistence of the Country 
Party but also, one suspects, because of the influence of the National Union, Hughes 
was forced to resign the Prime Ministership to enable Bruce to form a Nationalist- 
Country Party coalition. 


In 1925, conservatives affected deep concern at the influence of bolsheviks 
within the trade unions. In October of that year the National Union conducted 
an extensive canvass of Melbourne firms for contributions to its funds as “insurance 
against Bolshevism’. According to information given to Smith's Weekly in 1926 
by a former official of the Union, the amounts subscribed by individual firms varied 
from £1,000 to £10,000, with the result that the Union was able to spend fully 
£59,000 during the federal election campaign of October-November 1925. Its funds 
were distributed between the English, Scottish and Australian Bank and the Common- 
wealth Banking Company of Australia, cheques being signed in one case by a firm 
of solicitors and in the other case by a solicitor and G. S. MacLean, the secretary 
of the National Federation. 


During the campaign, Bruce, as prime minister and leader of the National 
Party, claimed that if the non-Labor parties were returned to power they would 
take steps to ensure that communists did not gain control of Australian affairs 
through their influence within the Labor Party. A current waterfront strike was 
represented as the forerunner of a general revolution and Thomas Walsh and Jacob 
Johnson, president and secretary of the Seamen’s Union, were arrested by common- 
wealth police and threatened with deportation. under certain clauses of an Immigra- 
tion Act passed earlier in the year. Sir Willian McBeath, as, president of the National 
Union, had taken a great personal interest in the campaign and fully supported 
the proposal to deport Walsh and Johnson. He was extremely disappointed when 
the High Court disallowed the deportation of the two unionists, and, in February 
1926, he cut short his holiday trip to Hawaii to return to Melbourne and press for a 
careful drafting of the Crimes Bill about to come before the first session of the new 
parliament. Bruce stood his ground and refused Sir William an advance copy of 
the measure. Even after the offended merchant finally obtained a copy and had 
gained an audience with the prime minister, he met with no success in his demand 


8An exposé in the Melbourne Age, 27 Oct. 1922, p. 9, gives a highl 1 
latter meeting and of the National Union’s ackeRee J ee 


*See in particular ibid., and Melbourne Argus, 15 Nov. 1922, pe tz: 
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for a more stringent measure. At the end of a heated interview Bruce was reported 
to have exclaimed, “I am committed to the party and the country’, to which Sir 
William was said to have replied ominously, “Very well. You know what that 
attitude means.”” In fact, Sir William was forced to accept the situation: the Crimes 
Bill was enacted without drastic amendment, Walsh and Johnson were not deported, 
and the Bruce-Page ministry was not turned out of office until 1929, and then by 


the electors and not as a result of a cloak-and-dagger intrigue inspired by the 
National Union.!¢ 


There were several other occasions during the ’twenties when the National 
Union tried to interfere with the National Federation’s arrangements for both state 
and federal election campaigns. In mid-1920, for example, the two organizations 
differed over the choice of a Nationalist candidate for the Ballarat federal 
by-election, while further differences led to the Union’s reducing of the Federa- 
tion’s funds on the occasion of the 1924 state election.}2 


2. The Consultative Council of Sydney 


Indirect evidence suggests that Sydney business interests were supplying funds 
to non-Labor parties before the war,!* but it was not until 1919, under circumstances 
described by Dr. Evatt in his biography of W. A. Holman, that the Consultative 
Council, the Sydney counterpart of Melbourne’s National Union, was formed. 
Holman, the leader of the state National Party, worked through his business 
associates Hugh McIntosh and P. T. Taylor, to interest “a number of powerful 
industrial and financial concerns’ in a scheme to augment his party’s electioneering 
and organizing funds. Sir Owen Cox, a wealthy shipper, became the leading business 
figure in the enterprise and was chiefly responsible for organizing the Consultative 
Council, of which he became the chairman. Meanwhile, Holman wrote to business- 
men proposing that the Nationalists should raise a sum of £80,000 every three years, 
of which £25,000 was to be set aside for each election campaign, state or federal, 
and of which £10,000 per annum was to be spent on organizational purposes.!* 


Close relations existed between the Consultative Council and the National 
Association, the New South Wales National Party’s electoral organization. Accord- 
ing to a letter published in the Brisbane Courier in March 1925, the Council “is 
composed of some of Sydney’s best citizens, and works within the organisation [the 
National Association] as a finance committee. The secretary of the organisation is 
also the secretary of this finance body, and the two bodies are housed under the one 
roof.”15 That the Consultative Council made its funds freely available to the 
National Association is suggested by the latter’s balance sheet for the year ending 
April 1929: not only does this show a credit balance of {7,459—a surprising figure 


WThe preceding account is drawn from information given to Smith’s Weekly by a former 
salaried official of the National Union: the leads given were, of course, exploited by the Weekly’s 
reporters. (Smith’s Weekly, 20 Feb. 1926, p. 1; 6 March 1926, p. 1.) 

11Melbourne Argus, 9 June 1920, p. 9; 10 June 1920, p. 6. 

12See Smith’s Weekly, 6 March 1926, p. 1, and a letter from J. E. Deane to W. M. Hughes, 
2 July 1924, amongst the Hughes Papers, Canberra. 

13See Brisbane Courier, 3 Dec. 1913, p. 5. 

144], V. Evatt, Australian Labor Leader, abridged ed., Sydney, 1954, pp. 356-7. 

15 Brisbane Courier, 12 March 1925, p. 7. 
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in view of the heavy expenses which would have been occasioned by the 1928 
federal election held only six months previously—but also places the Association’s 
assets at a total value of £37,336.18 


The radical policies of the Lang Labor government (1925-7) prompted the 
Consultative Council to lend its weight to the proposal, publicly supported by the 
Graziers’ Association and the National Association, that a close electoral alliance be 
formed between the Country and National Parties. Sir William Vicars, a wealthy 
woollen manufacturer and a prominent member of the Council, was appointed to a 
small committee formed in December 1926 to arrange the details of the proposed 
alliance.1? J. T. Lang, the Labor premier, took the arrangement to signify “an 
understanding that the National Consultative Council will finance all approved 
candidates running in the interests of the Coalition’’.1* There is no evidence avail- 
able as yet to back up Lang’s claim, but it may not be very far from the truth. 
In the following year, the combined National and Country Parties won a close- 
fought election campaign and subsequently formed the Bavin-Buttenshaw coalition 


ministry. 


3. The Finance Committees of Perth 


In July 1916, a meeting of subscribers to the Western Australian Liberal Trust 
Fund was held in Perth and appointed a permanent committee of six members to 
“control all expenditure’. The six members were Sir John Forrest and his son, 
David, S. Burt, a Perth solicitor, W. T. Loton, a director of the West Australian 
Bank, W. M. Burges, a director of the Western Australian Trustee, Executor and 
Agency Company, Ltd., and A. C. Gillam.1® Burges, Burt, Loton and Gillam all 
held positions on the executive of the Western Australian Pastoralists’ Association. 
Little is known of the Committee’s activities.but it appears to have been disbanded 
by 1925, in which year Perth’s business interests established a Consultative Council 
to collect funds for the Nationalist campaign during the 1925 federal election. 


. In 1926 this Council, reflecting the business community’s concern over the Collier 
Labor government’s radical policy, discussed with the leaders of the United and 
Country Parties the possibility of arranging a firm non-Labor electoral alliance for 
the 1927 election campaign. M. T, Padbury, the president of the Country Party’s 
‘supporting organization, the Primary Producers’ Association, told the delegates ‘to 
his association’s 1926 conference that the Consultative Council consisted of: 


businessmen and financial men who are sick and tired of the way 
things have been going on lately, and who are prepared to find a 
good deal of money provided a working ..arrangement can be 
brought about. Many thousands of pounds have been collected 
to help us in our work, and but for the arrangement that money 
would not have been subscribed. . .... We used to.look upon those 
men as our enemies. They were keeping a good many producers 
going, and thereby grew fat while the other mén got pretty white. 


16Sydney Morning Herald, 11 Ap. 1929, p. 12, ' 
sribid., bee ie iL. sganee 18jbid., 15 Dec. 1926, p. 17. 
er from Sir John Forrest to John Sanderson, 25 July 1916. 
West Australian State Library.) : 4 iho? cha Sendeioa a 
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We can deal with those people only through the co-operative move- 

ment. However, they have big interests in the State and are 

prepared to assist those who are against the Bolshevist movement.2° 
S. J. McGibbon, chairman of the Consultative Council, announced at a meeting of 
non-Labor candidates in February 1927 that his organization was engaged in collect- 
ing £7,000 to finance the joint election campaign. He claimed that the Council’s 
members represented ‘‘a cross-section of the community, inasmuch as all classes of 
businesses and professions were represented, and any advice they might give would 
represent, therefore, some sort of collective wisdom. The only hope for the country 
lay in an anti-socialistic Government.’’2!_ The electoral alliance was arranged but, 
although the two parties fought the election in close collaboration, they failed to 
achieve their object, for the Collier government was returned for a second term. 


4. The Finance Committees of Brisbane 


As the electoral organization of the pre-war Queensland Liberal Party, the 
Queensland People’s Progressive League was financed by a Queensland Liberal Fund 
Trust Committee, which in December 1913 appealed for £5,000 for the following 
year’s organizing activities.22 During 1916 and 1917, the non-Labor forces in 
Queensland were reorganized at the parliamentary level into a unified National 
Party and at the electoral level into a National Political Council (N.P.C.), to which 
were affiliated the Queensland Farmers’ Union and the National Party’s regional 
electoral organizations. At the same time, a National Union was established to 
collect political funds from Brisbane’s business community. 


Soon, the National Union began to play an important part in the National 
Party’s affairs. In January 1918, its representatives attended a conference held to 
settle differences between the N.P.C. and the parliamentary Nationalists. It again 
came into prominence in 1919, when the non-Labor forces were in a state of 
disorganization. This was the time when the Farmers’ Union broke with the 
Nationalists and joined with the United Graziers’ Association and the United Cane 
Growers’ Association to form a Primary Producers’ Union (P.P.U.) through which 
it worked to rejuvenate the parliamentary Country Party. In January 1919, the 
National Union informed the N.P.C. that its financial assistance was at an end, 
and the latter was forced to amalgamate with an organization supported by the 
National Union, the Australian Democratic Union, to form the National Democratic 
Council (N.D.C.). The new Council became the National Party’s main electoral 
organization. After representatives of the National Union and the N.D.C. had 
conferred in March and April, the Union, reluctant to provide the revenue requested 
by the Council, agreed to recognize the new body’s right to collect funds from the 
business community. In July, however, it changed its policy and informed the 
N.D.C. that it wished to remain the sole Nationalist collecting body. The N.D.C. 
refused to surrender its new right, but the National Union countered by providing 
funds for a unified non-Labor electoral committee (on which the rural organizations’ 


20Pyimary Producers’ Association Annual Report 1926, Perth, p. 51.4 
eon 4 Feb. 1927, p. 12. 22Brisbane Courier, 3 Dec. 1913, p. 5. 
23ibid., 17 Jan. 1918, p. 6. 
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P.P.U. was also represented) during the federal election campaign of October- 
December 1919. The N.D.C., without the connections or the resources to remain 
outside the committee, was forced to co-operate with it and to recognize the National 
Union’s prior rights in the collecting field. 


On 22 January 1920, a meeting of Brisbane businessmen decided to form a 
Consultative Council “to assist in organising the finances of the National Democratic 
Council’. The Consultative Council was to consist of three representatives of the 
N.D.C. and ‘‘one representative of each trade, profession, or business desirous of 
being represented thereon’’. Besides the Council proper, the meeting also appointed 
a special sub-committee consisting of representatives of each of the trading, pro- 
fessional and business groups composing the Council. The sub-committee was 
authorized to appoint three representatives to attend the N.D.C.’s executive meetings 
as ex officio members.*4 This new effort to break the National Union’s monopoly 
of the collecting field failed, for the latter, in a struggle whose outlines are obscure, 
was eventually recognized as the body responsible for collecting funds for the 
Nationalist campaign committee during the 1920 state election campaign.?® George 
Brown, the N.D.C.’s chairman, said in May 1920 that he and his colleagues on the 
Council 


are quite prepared to agree . . . that we are a powerful political 
body, but to suggest that we are powerful enough to mould as we 
like the men representing the whole financial interests of the State 
is a compliment we cannot accept. The 106 gentlemen who 
constitute the National Union are not only quite capable of manag- 
ing their own affairs, but do so.?¢ 


In 1925, when he disclosed much of the National Union’s secret history in a series 
of detailed articles, C. R. J. Dahl suggested that, in 1920, the Union’s subscribers 
insisted on the annual election of its executive members and replaced several of 
the former office-holders with new men. In later years, however, the old élite 
gradually reasserted itself: according to Dahl’s account: 


no election has been held since the first, when a number of the 
former members were passed out by the subscribers, and other 
business men chosen in their stead. Some of the new-comers, 
however, found that the ‘inner circle’ had been re-established, that 
steps were being taken of which they had no knowledge and did 
not approve, and that some of the men who had been defeated 
re-appeared in the union ranks without election! Consequently 
they resigned.?? 


In the last months of 1922 the National Union began a campaign to force the 
United (formerly National) and Country Parties to amalgamate, and, since the latter 
had just lost the financial backing of the United Graziers’ Association,?® it was in 


2bid., 23 Jan. 1920, p. 4. **ibid., 31 Jan. 1920, p. 4. 

26ibid., 3 May 1920, p. 6. 

*7bid., 23 March 1925, p. 6. For the other articles in this series, on which the above 
account is partly based, see tbid., 12 March 1925, p. 7; 14 March 1925, p. 16; 16 March 1925 
p. 11; 19 March 1925, p. 13; 26 March 1925, p. 7. : 

For other articles bearing on the Union’s activities see ibid., 3 Feb. 1925, p. 7: 25 Feb 
1925, p. 7; 28 Feb. 1925, p. 7; 3 March 1925, p. 4; 4 March 1925, p. 7; 5 March 1925 P. fe } 

*8Graziers’ Review, Brisbane, 16 Nov. 1922, vol. 2, no. 8, p. ix. : 
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no position to offer continued resistance. The United Party, even after the Rock- 
hampton “unity” conference of January 1923,29 resisted the National Union’s 
pressure and sought to compete with it in the collecting field for political funds. 
The Union thwarted this move and finally demonstrated the extent of its power 
during the Brisbane municipal elections held early in 1925. At this stage the 
Brisbane Courier and a small group of the United Party’s members launched a 
public attack on the Union, but a special meeting of the latter’s subscribers, held 
at the Union Bank Chambers, Queen Street, on 12 March 1925 expressed complete 
confidence in the executive and recorded “‘its favourable appreciation of the methods 
adopted in dealing with funds’.9° The remainder of the year was marked by 
tortuous faction fighting within the parliamentary non-Labor parties, and by 
occasional attacks against the National Union. Finally, in November 1925, the 
fusion of the Country and United Parties was completed and the new Country and 
Progressive National Party was organized in time for the 1926 state election 
campaign.3! 


5. The Federal Role of the Sydney and Melbourne Committees 


Although there is proof that they existed, little is known of the activities of 
the National Unions of Adelaide®? and Launceston.?* It is clear, however, that 
both the National Union of Melbourne and the Consultative Council of Sydney 
provided financial assistance not only to their own state parties but also to the 
non-Labor parties in the smaller states. The Sydney body made Queensland its 
special responsibility while the Melbourne Union catered for South and Western 
Australia and for Tasmania. J. Denham, the Liberal premier of Queensland in 
1913, admitted to a meeting of his supporters that, in the 1912 Queensland state 
election, the Liberal Party had obtained 

£4000 from the South, but it did not come from trusts and com- 
bines . . . it came from people with interests in the State. It was 
understood that those in New South Wales should come to the aid 
of Queensland and those in Victoria to the aid of other smaller 
and less affluent States.** 
On the occasion of the 1925 federal election the National Union of Melbourne made 


available substantial funds to each of the South Australian, Western Australian 


and Tasmanian National Parties,?5 and there is every reason to suppose that it 
supplied these parties with state election finance as well. 


Il 


Such general conclusions as may be drawn from the above information must 
necessarily be tentative. It is obvious that the finance committees differed in their 
character and function from state to state and that the political situations within 
which they operated also varied a great deal. But some attempt to evaluate their 
significance must be made. 


29See Brisbane Courier, 26 Jan. 1923, p. 7; 27 Jan. 1923, p. 7. 

30jbid., 18 March 1925, p. 7. ary RES ; 

31 ibid., 20 Nov. 1925, p. 7; (ey ioe Le 

ae rAdglaide Vee March 1918, and S.A. Parl. Debs., 1923, vol. 1, pp. 149-50. 
33See Launceston Examiner, 3 Ap. 1922, pp. 5-6. ; 

34Byisbane Courier, 3 Dec. 1913, p. 5. 35Smith’s Weekly, 6 March 1926, p. 3. 
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From the evidence available, it would appear that they were usually small 
bodies representative of the different sections of the business community, some of 
which were appointed by meetings of subscribers while others functioned as per- 
manent non-elective groups. They frequently had special rooms at their disposal, 
and employed one or two salaried officials such as a secretary and a treasurer: 
their chairmen were often prominent members of the commercial élite (for example, 
Sir William McBeath in Melbourne, Sir Owen Cox in Sydney, R. J. Archibald in 
Brisbane and S. J. McGibbon in Perth). The committees had always to be prepared 
to justify their activities to their subscribing interests: the meetings of subscribers 
held in Perth in 1916, in Brisbane in 1920 and 1925, and in Melbourne in 1921 and 
1922 appear to have discussed administrative problems, financial matters and, in 
the case of the latter, government policy. Seen in the context of the business 
world, the finance committees, as institutions, presented two facets: on the one 
hand they were convenient bodies for the discreet collection and distribution of 
political funds, while on the other they could act as general pressure groups in 
relation to non-Labor governments. 


According to scattered references in newspapers, the committees drew subscrip- 
tions from a wide range of interests—private trading banks, insurance companies, 
graziers’ organizations, professional associations, land and station firms and various 
trading, mining and industrial companies. From confidential information given the 
author, it appears that the secretary of a particular finance committee would send 
requests for funds to each affiliated interest, specifying in a circular letter the total 
amount needed and the purpose for which it was required. The flow of contributions 
from a particular firm tended to vary from year to year according to its directors’ 
judgment of the political situation and the extent to which the firm’s interests were 
being affected by governmental policies. The finance committee’s secretary, if the 
practice of the Melbourne Union’s secretary was typical, would then deposit the 
funds in special bank accounts. How much money did the finance committees 
handle? We know that in 1913 the Queensland committee was asking for £5,000 
for organizing purposes, that in 1927 the Perth committee was collecting £7,000 
for a state election campaign, that in 1919 Holman wanted Sydney’s Consultative 
Council to collect £80,000 every three years and that in 1925 Melbourne’s National 
Union spent £59,000 on the federal election campaign. Although comparative 
material is scarce, these figures would indicate resources in excess of those com- 
manded by the Labor and Country Parties at this time, and they certainly emphasize 
the importance of these committees in relation to the functioning of the non-Labor 
parties. 


Indeed, the Liberal and National Parties of this period may be viewed at three 
distinct levels: at one level we see the parliamentary party posing as an independent 
body representing all interests in the community without fear or favour; at the 
second level, a respectable electoral organization, such as the Liberal Union of 
South Australia, the National Federation of Victoria and the National Association 
of New South Wales, would arrange the parliamentary party’s election campaigns, 
select its candidates, and hold relatively ineffectual annual conferences of its local 
supporters; while at the third level, we find the finance committees discreetly 
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collecting funds from business interests and making them available for the public 
electoral organizations, with their ridiculously low membership fees (1/- per annum 
in the case of the Victorian National Federation). 


It is obvious that the distinction made in Australian politics between “‘parlia- 
mentary’ and “‘interest” parties is an unreal one and that our political history 
will never be understood if the Liberal and National Parties are treated as different 
in kind from the Labor and Country Parties. The trading, manufacturing and 
professional interests served by the financial committees represent the “interest” 
equivalent of the trade unions in the Labor Party and of the farmers’ and graziers’ 
organizations in the Country Party; in other words, all four parties were financially 
dependent on extra-parliamentary pressure groups. If the party politics of the 
twenties, or of any other decade, are to be seen in their total context, the relation- 
ships between each party and its supporting interests must be evaluated and 
compared. 


Since so many of the finance committees’ activities were carried on in secret, 
it is difficult to estimate the extent of their co-operation with the non-Labor electoral 
organizations. Brisbane’s National Union was represented on the Nationalist 
electoral committees for the federal election of 1919 and for the state elections of 
1920 and 1923;3¢ the Consultative Council of Perth was actively concerned with 
organizing the non-Labor election campaign in 1927, and the National Union of 
Melbourne, according to one source,?? was represented on the National Federation’s 
executive in 1917. There are also references to joint meetings attended by repre- 
sentatives of the parliamentary parties, the electoral organizations and the finance 
committees, such as those held in Perth in 1927 and in Brisbane in 1918. On 
occasions, too, officials of the finance committees have gained direct access to heads 
of state, as in the case of McBeath’s interview with Bruce in 1926, and in the case 
of H. Bremner Lewis’ and John West’s visit to Sir Alexander Peacock, the Victorian 
premier, in 1915. 


However, the finance committees’ political role was not as sinister as these 
examples would indicate. For the most part, the interests which contributed to 
their funds preferred to influence specific legislation through the agency of more 
accessible pressure groups, such as the Employers’ Federation, the Chambers of 
Commerce, the Chambers of Manufactures and the United Graziers’ Federal Council: 
there is no evidence to suggest that a particular finance committee ever interested 
itself in a special bill, or exerted pressure for particular concessions on behalf of a 
special interest. On the other hand, the finance committees did represent the 
business community’s traditional concern for a private enterprise economy, and for 
a conservative approach to general policy matters; conversely, they reflected in a 
very direct manner its opposition to the Labor Party. There is a pattern in the 
attempts of the finance committees of Brisbane, Perth and Sydney to promote 
maximum non-Labor unity against the Theodore, Collier and Lang Labor govern- 
ments respectively; significant also were the attempts of the National Union of 


36See Brisbane Courier, 21 Oct. 1919, p. 7; 31 Jan. 1920, p. 4; 5 March 1925, p. 7. 
87Hobart Mercury, 8 Nov. 1924, p. 9. 
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Melbourne (and of the short-lived Liberal Union) either to depose Hughes from 
the prime ministership or to force him to moderate his government’s economic 
and social policies. 


Faced with the twin problems of attracting a middle-class vote and of appeasing 
the conservatism represented by the finance committees, non-Labor leaders must 
have encountered immense difficulties. If they attempted to institute economic 
controls, to encourage state enterprises or to defend the industrial arbitration system 
too zealously they ran the risk of alienating those interests which financed their 
parties’ organizing activities and their election campaigns. If, on the other hand, 
they strove to placate their conservative supporters by openly supporting /aissez- 
faire economic policies, by criticizing the arbitration court and by discouraging 
state controls, they faced the prospect of alienating the middle-class vote and thus 
of inviting electoral defeat. If, in desperation, they tried to make themselves 
independent of the finance committees they were likely to split their parties and 
lose the fight in the long run. Seen from this standpoint, the rapid succession of 
non-Labor leaders and parties which characterized Australian politics between 1909 
and 1944 becomes more comprehensible. 
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Rousseau and the 
Politics of Sensibility By A. F. DAVIES 


“How long and difficult a path Rousseau had to travel before he succeeded 
in translating into purely intellectual form the basic personal experiences from 
which he started at every point.’’ So Ernest Cassirer concluded his influential essay, 
The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1932), which cleared up many (too many ?) 
of the famous contradictions by setting the political philosophy more securely in 
the context of the whole work. In fact, Cassirer had little to say about these 
crucial experiences, and recent biographers (e.g. F. C. Green, 1955) though they 
have largely followed Cassirer’s reading of the political works have not accepted 
the challenge of linking the two either. This note attempts a sketch of such a 
reading, by laying somewhat more stress than seems usual on the First Discourse, 
and on the “second revolution” in Rousseau’s life and thought. 


The “first revolution” is well-known. In the Confessions and Letters to 
Matherbes he describes the circumstances of his writing the First Discourse thus: 
Walking one day from Paris to Vincennes prison to visit Diderot 


I took the Mercure de France, and glancing through it as I walked, 
I came on this question propounded by the Dijon Academy for 
the next year’s prize: Has the progress of the sciences and arts 
done more to corrupt morals or improve them? The moment 
I read this I beheld another universe and became another man... . 
If anything ever resembled a sudden inspiration, it is the emotion 
aroused in me by that sentence; suddenly I felt my mind dazzled 
by a thousand flashes of enlightenment; swarms of vivid ideas 
presented themselves to me with a force and confusion which 
threw me into a state of indescribable turmoil. I felt overcome 
by a giddiness resembling intoxication. A violent palpitation 
oppressed me, causing my breast to heave. Unable to breathe 
whilst walking, I sank down under-a tree in the avenue and there 
spent half an hour in such a state of agitation that, on getting 
up, I saw the whole front of my jacket wet with tears. . . 
When I reached Vincennes I was in a state of agitation bordering 
on delirium. I told Diderot the cause and read him Fabricius’s 
soliloquy which I had written in pencil under the oak tree. He 
encouraged me to give my ideas wing and compete for the prize. 
I did so, and from that moment I was lost. All the rest of my 
life and of my misfortunes follow as a result of that moment’s 
madness. 
In short the essay was a resounding success, and though Rousseau is defensive 


about its construction (‘“‘feebly argued, lacking in logic and order’) it would seem 
that the claim he makes for the Second Discourse (on Inequality) that “all that is 
challenging in the Social Contract had already appeared in it’ could as well be 
made for this. 
The focal values of the Essay on the Arts and Sciences are autonomy, subjectivity, 
emotionality, creativity and simplicity. They are deeply interfused: some of the 
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essay’s most characteristic points fall impartially under several of these heads ; 
several paragraphs contain examples of each. The themes are, of course, in the 
largest sense—as we see from the Confessions—those of his own life. A country 
boy “unable to learn anything from any master” or to abide ordinary social as 
course (‘I affected to despise the politeness I did not know how to practise yi 
who had failed after fourteen jobs to find a vocation, or success with a play, 
Narcissus, and several operas; who “‘bore a heart at once proud and affectionate, 
a character at once effeminate and inflexible’ and based the sense of his own worth 
on the ‘‘delicacy of his perceptions’. And they were also the sentiments he was 
faithfully to explore through all his later writing, especially Emile and La Nouvelle 
Heloise, and set forehead to forehead with received ideas on most aspects of social 
and personal relations. Looking back across the great bulge of the Romantic 
movement, it is hard for us to perceive how loose and separate these values then 
were, and easy therefore to miss the massive originality of Rousseau’s fusing them. 


His conversion on the road to Vincennes! corrects us. Why did the idea— 
that culture spoils—dazzle, choke the breath, and bring a great wheeling round 
of the soul? Here, at last, was a call for Ais testimony, and implicit justification 
of his long failure as an artist. But the turmoil came from his rediscovery, as by 
one dropping through a trap-door, of a whole subterranean system of personal 
values, still alive—the naive and candid ideals of his pre-aspirant youth; and the 
force of their eruption was a measure of his work over twenty years in repressing 
them. Seven years before, on setting out for Paris, secure in a mastery at the 
provincial level, he had even celebrated his final emancipation from their “‘sad 
austerities and childishness’”’ in two long poems, Epitre @ M. Parisot and Epitre a 
M. Bordes.? It was a singular conversion—to himself. And this was to be his 
point of departure for a vast and systematic defiance of the society that had failed 
to welcome him. 


All these new, and newly restored, sentiments pour out in the First Discourse. 
The exuberant, wrecking note sounds in Fabricius’s “Smash those marbles, burn 
those pictures !’’; his style is already fully paradoxical (paradoxes—as Babbitt points 
out—of spontaneity); and in a compendious denigration of modern society, the 
burden is that ‘‘we no longer dare seem what we really are’. Autonomy is the 
prime value; the rest follow from “being ‘oneself’, or—as he unfortunately preferred 
—"being natural’. So when he reflects about politics, it is about the social pre- 
conditions for autonomy. 

The problem is [the Social Contract begins] to find a form of 
association which will defend and protect with the whole common 
force the person and the goods of each associate, and in which 
each, while uniting himself with all, may still obey himself alone, 
and remain as free as before. 
And poor Emile, “about to find himself alone in society’”’, i.e. an adult, is made to 
set out on his purposeful travels (through a potted version of the Social Contract) 


1C. Kligerman, ‘‘The Character of J.-J. Rousseau”, Yearbook of Psycho-analysis, vol. VIII, 
iy PP. 376-9, gives an ingenious explanation of why this incident occurred just when and 
where it did. 


*Reproduced in F. C. Green, Rousseau, C.U.P., 1955, pp. 72-4, 
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with these questions on his lips: “Where can one live freely and independently, 
without ill-treating others and without fear of ill-treatment himself? How can 
each of us find out the country that is really his and what it consists in ?” 


Most critics press hurriedly past the First Discourse with its air of the school 
debate to the more ornate if not more philosophical texts. Certainly it contains 
little politics; yet, oblique as the political references are, they already draw on the 
“great system’ and show off its main solutions and lasting antinomies both. Of 
the stock properties of his politics the essay unpacks the duty of active citizenship 
and personal participation, the ideal of the small (and non-urban) state, social 
inequality as the “‘source of all abuses’, the mission of the ‘legislator’, and the 
programme of voluntary austerity. It is in scattered notes on “tradition and the 
individual talent’’ that the basic ambivalence crops up. On the one hand, ‘“‘wise 
institutions’ may do incalculable good by making the talented conform to traditional 
Tules (and pieties); after all, ‘‘the principal advantage of the Muses” is to “make 
mankind more sociable’. On the other hand, “huge institutions’ and the forms 
of sociability choke spontaneity in every vital direction, and the tyranny of opinion 
is the worst tyranny of all. Again, he makes much of the pressure of metropolitan 
society on the individual—the paralysing insecurity of ‘never knowing with whom 
one has to deal’, surrounded by lurking “‘jealousy, suspicion, fear, coldness, reserve, 
hate and fraud’; the sybaritic temptations (justifying cascades of Goths and Old 
Testament rhetoric); the stretching of talent on the espalier of fashion, and the 
failure to reward simple merit and virtue where they manage to persist. But is 
the remedy to increase, or relax, social restraints on the individual? Will what is 
not enough to keep others in order prove too much for oneself ? Somewhat distantly, 
the First Discourse ends by merely suggesting a source of inspiration, ‘“‘the image 
of those early simple times, like a beautiful coast adorned only by the hand of 
nature, towards which our eyes are constantly turned, and which we see receding 
with regret”. 

Controversy on the publication of the First Discourse raised the pointed question: 
If a golden age ever existed, why and when did men abandon it? So Rousseau 
privately rephrased the Dijon Academy’s 1753 prize essay topic, the Inequality of 
Mankind, ‘‘the opportunity which soon came to develop my principles completely’. 
He left two comments on the way the Second Discourse was composed: the 
Confessions stress the use of reverie in picturesque surroundings, the Third Dialogue 
—with more insight—the use of introspection. The sustained Arcadian fantasy of 
isolated man poised on the brink of society makes the Second Discourse the most 
immediately attractive of Rousseau’s political writings. The “strong points’ how- 
ever concern the progressive corruption of social man. What disrupted the early 
simple communities of equals was both appetite and capacity. The desire for more 
and more pleasure and comfort together with the ability to innovate developed 
more and more complex and hierarchical social relations, to the dialectical point 
where morality and freedom were crushed. The institution of the state had the 
effect (whatever the intention) of bolstering inordinate property-holding and codifying 
inequality. Modern despotism is the “extreme point that closes the circle: all 
private persons return to their first equality, because they are nothing.” The 
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“restoration” of equality—in ‘‘prodigiously diverse’’ modern society a forbidding 
but not entirely hopeless undertaking—is a precondition for significant advances 
in morals, or in freedom. Social lines of attack—decentralization and simplifying 
production—must be supported by personal efforts to reduce wants and claims 
(especially for esteem). 


In the Second Discourse politics plays second fiddle to morals. The political 
analysis is done rather doggedly with traditional counters* and citation of authorities, 
the corruption of personal relations with great subtlety and complete originality. 
Even without perverse statecraft, we are told, public faces would have supplanted 
private as social differentiation and technology set in. 

Natural man having vanished by degrees, society offers us now 

only a collection of artificial men and factitious passions, which 

are the work of all these new relations... . Natural man lived 

within himself, while social man lives constantly outside himself, 

and only knows how to live in the opinion of others, so that he 

seems to receive the consciousness of his own existence merely 

from others’ judgments of him. 
Inner-directedness is the first casualty of social life. While the savage ‘“‘carries 
himself, as it were, perpetually whole and entire about him’’, social man is neces- 
sarily a part-man. A “simple, uniform and solitary way of life’ with “nothing 
to fear or hope from anyone’ gives men no incentive to “appear what they really 
are not’. The First Discourse had noted that ‘“‘when morals were rude, men were 
secure because they could see through each other’. Modern man goes masked; 
judging and judged only by externals, hazardously; consumed by an inhuman “‘rage 
for singularity’. Heroism is needed in a contemporary who would break free, 
echoing Emile’s cry, “I had to find out if I was still that man who can fill his place 
in his species, when no individual is interested in him any longer’. 

Yet it is to politics that we must look for a way out. Rousseau signed the 
Second Discourse by a trip to Geneva to renew his citizenship, which had lapsed 
on his flight twenty-seven years before. ‘Through my study of the history of 
morals I had seen that everything is rooted in politics, and that, whatever might 
be attempted, no people would ever be other than the nature of their government 
made them’. The Second Discourse ends with the prospectus of a “‘considerable 
work”’ which should relate political to social structure, and, in dedicating it to the 
citizens of Geneva, he exhorts them: 


Place without reserve in such wise superiors [the elected 
magistrates] that salutary confidence which reason owes to virtue. 
Your choice, justified, honours you. There is no security or 
liberty without law and authority. Why therefore should you 
hesitate to do, cheerfully and confidently, what you would all 
along have been bound to do by your own true interest, your 
duty, and reason itself. 
And this—the first statement of the doctrine of the “general will” to whose explora- 
tion the Social Contract was to be largely devoted—puts into our hands the final 


piece in the pattern of Rousseau’s political outlook: willing submission to properly 


awe ad U. S. Allers, ‘‘Rousseau’s Second Discourse’’, Review of Politics, vol. XX, 1958, pp- 
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constituted authority. To be moral man must be under law (natural man is merely 
good) : how can he be both free (with no superior) and bound by a superior ? Only 
if he is himself the law-giver, if the law is self-imposed. Ideal authority is also 
impersonal. ; 


The Discourse on Political Economy, which was published as an Encyclopaedia 
article in 1755, and for which he had collected information in Geneva about taxes, 
is mainly a rehearsal for the Social Contract, making all the basic moves with the 
concept of the “general will’, which later elaboration was to confuse as much as 
clarify; how can it be expressed or known ? distinguished from “particular wills” 
in associations or in the individual himself? “how best can particular wills be 
brought into conformity with it ?” 


The general will’s final alembication is perhaps of secondary interest,* but its 
origin and function in an outlook otherwise characterized by autonomy and self- 
expression is a fascinating problem. A convenient starting-point is a psychiatrist’s 
demonstration of an analogous pattern in several contemporaries.* A fear that if 
they are “themselves” they will be evil: a compensatory fantasy that if only others 
were different (friendly, trustworthy), they could be themselves, acceptable to others, 
and fundamentally at one with them; and thus form a regenerated society (purged 
of all that is separative) which could safely be entrusted with the task of continuing 
their self-discipline for them—indeed, the stronger the discipline the better. In 
short, a fear of freedom, and a wish to be rid of the burden of one’s individuality. 


Yet Rousseau is not, in the end, just another wistful Orphic. In perhaps the 
most revealing passage in all his work—from Emile, where he gives it with dazzling 
incongruity to a priest—he says, 

I aspire to that moment when, delivered of the fetters of the flesh, 

I shall be me without contradiction or division and shall need only 

myself in order to be happy. Meanwhile I am happy in this life 

because I count all its ills for very little, because I regard it as 

almost foreign to my being, and because all the real goodness I 

can extract from it depends on me. 
And it seems certain that the final speeches in Emile serve him better as a summary 
of his politics than the horrors of Book IV of the Social Contract. Emile says: 


The more I study the works of men in their institutions, the 
more clearly I see that, in their efforts after independence, they 
become slaves, and that their very freedom is wasted in vain 
attempts to assure its continuance. That they may not be carried 
away by the flood of things, they form all sorts of attachments; 
then as soon as they wish to move forward they are surprised to 
find that everything drags them back. It seems to me that to 
set oneself free we need do nothing, we need only continue to 
desire freedom. ... In our travels I have sought for some corner 
of the earth where I might be absolutely my own.... I have 
discovered that my desire contradicted itself.... I shall lay hold 


4His most recent editor, F. M. Watkins, remarks that, failing to relate it to “‘any deter- 
minate political processes’, he showed merely that “moral principles can never be wholly 
embodied in, but must always serve as an external check upon political institutions”. (Rousseau 
—Political Writings, Nelson, 1953, p. xxvii.) : ; 

5R. West, Conscience and Society, Methuen, 1942, pp. 130-50, and applied to the Social 
Contract, pp. 26-31. 
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of nothing to keep me back. I shall be free not merely in this 

country or that; I shall be free in any part of the world. All the 

chains of prejudice are broken. ... What does my place in the 

world matter? What does it matter where I am? Wherever 

there are men, I am among my brethren; wherever there are none, 

I am in my own home. ... But for my passions, I should be in 

my manhood independent as God himself, for I only desire what 

is and I should never fight against fate.... Give me my Sophy, 

and I am free. 
Emile’s case for wandering free of attachments is answered by the tutor’s plea for 
sticking it out where you are born. His tutor praises his “exaggerated unselfish- 
ness” and agrees that “liberty is not to be found in any form of government, but 
in the heart of the free man who bears it with him everywhere’’, but goes on, 

He who has no country has, at least, the land in which he lives. © 

There is always a government and certain so-called laws under 

which he has lived in peace. ... Whatever that land may be 

he owes to it the most precious thing possessed by man, the 

morality of his actions and the love of virtue.... He has learned 

to fight against himself and to prevail, to sacrifice his own interest 

to the common weal. The laws... give him courage to be just, 

even in the midst of the wicked. It is not true that they have 

failed to make him free; they have taught him to rule himself... . 

Do not say, ‘What does it matter where I am ?’ You should be 

where you can best do your duty. 


The tutor has the last word, but Emile has the poetry. Only in dramatic terms 
can Rousseau do justice to the polarities of his outlook: all his efforts to resolve 
their tensions in hard and fast political formulas have a makeshift air, brilliantly 
improvised but provisional. 

The totalitarian devices are best known: policies of “integral nationalism’’ 
which he came upon in pursuit of the reflection (in the Third Discourse) that the 
government should wish to “‘influence citizens in their inmost being, in their will. . . 
to identify themselves with it”. The same essay tells us that governments are to 
be judged by their respect for the rights of the individual—uncharacteristically, for 
Rousseau is very sparing with the liberal vocabulary of rights.6 His modal stance 
remained throughout a pessimistic conservatism. “It is doubtful if, from the 
beginning of the world, there have been ten men capable of governing their fellows.” 
“The flaws which make social institutions necessary are the same as make the abuse 
of them inevitable.’’ Established institutions, as the product of less corrupt times, 
are prima facie worthy of respect—‘All human institutions seem to be founded 
merely on banks of sand, but the edifice is raised on an immemorial basis, and we 
must learn to respect its foundations.’’ The antiquity of the Genevan constitution, 
as well as the cautiousness with which new laws are made, are virtues to be coupled 


6The right of revolution conferred in the Second Discourse is confiscated in the Social 
Contract; the right to property, less insisted on at first, is also etiolated. The Third Discourse 
says the social compact is really dissolved by ‘‘a single unjust sentence, wrongful imprisonment 
or needless death”, but the point is so sunk in organicist metaphor as to seem quite unlikely. 
His liberalism is implicit and pervasive rather than structural (see J. W. Chapman, Rousseau— 
Totalitarian or Liberal ?, Columbia U.P., 1956); but it is remarkably strong, and rests on a 
consistent refusal to allow any constraints to detract from the moral responsibility of the 


individual. The right to emigrate alone is insisted on throughout, a safeguard uniquely his 
against temptations to anarchism. 
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with its people’s independence, face-to-face-ness, and acceptance of the rule of law. 
Elsewhere the prospect was not bright; “the world is now divided into nations too 
great to admit of being well-governed.’”’ Later constitutional sketches for Corsica 


and Poland kept notably close to the actual. Emile once more provides the 
summing-up, 


Men say the golden age is a fable; it always will be for those whose 
feelings and taste are depraved. People do not really regret the 
golden age, for they do nothing to restore it. What is needed for 
its restoration? One thing only, and that is an impossibility; 
we must love the golden age. 


It is, in fine, a moralist’s politics, the interest in government stimulated and 
remaining subordinate to the moral concern. He ignored the management of the 
economy, and subsumed conflicting material interests under selfishness. The general 
will is, after all, only marginally a political concept, since it processes moral questions 
alone. And it is a politics of severe detachment. He took pride in his ‘mortal 
hatred for everything that goes by the name of faction . . . the role I have chosen 
of writing and remaining in the background’, he says in the Confessions, ‘‘is precisely 
the one that suits me’’. Not surprisingly, he had few recommendations to make. 
Geneva, he liked as it was (though he would not live there); his few ideas for 
improvement, for which he saw the Social Contract as a tactful vehicle, lagged well 
behind those of the local radical party. Other countries were beyond reform. It 
was as if he needed the political arena bare, for his points to be large—and distant, 
to nourish a sense of exclusion. 


Indeed, the blankness of the political screen served the better to project the 
demands of his own temperament, which was unusual. Fromm’s category’ of the 
“marginal unadjusted man who makes the cultural innovations’ might have been 
created for him. He was possessed by the problem of his singularity. The 
Confessions’ flavour springs as much from the “never-before-has-anyone-felt’’s as 
from their candour. If the Vincennes inspiration was (crudely) to trust to his 
temperament in life, it was also to exploit it as a writer by showing how a proper 
care for self-realization would overturn conventional behaviour in every field. It 
was a frankly experimental programme, in which he would be both scientist and 
victim, “spending the little time I had still to live putting all my soul into breaking 
the fetters of prejudice, courageously doing what seemed to me right, without in 
the least worrying what men might think’. Politics was central to the vision, 
because it alone promised a collective return to nature in reasonable time. But 
first nature’s lineaments had to be rediscovered, as he put it in a striking metaphor, 
like the statue of Glaucus recovered from the ocean so disfigured by corrosion, as 
to resemble a wild beast rather than a god. Politics was to come last and crown 
the work; but the grand paradoxical aims could be stated at once: a state for 
autonomous men, a spontaneous system of regulation, a politics of sensibility. We 
have traced his steps to the point of failure—the Social Contract retains the old 
definition of the quest, but has really quite different quarry. 


7E. Fromm, Man for Himself, London, 1949, p. 119. 
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In his projected book, The Morals of Sensibility,* Rousseau had been going to 
show in casual and intimate terms the benefits of a strong self. This fancy crumbled 
with the self. But with real courage he worked over the same ground again some 
ten years later in the Confessions, and traced out the collapse, whose effects were 
inevitably to be most damaging to the political section of his programme. 


The change began as soon as I left Paris, and the 
sight of that great city’s vices ceased to feed my imagina- 
tion. A milder but far less exalted state of mind soon tempered 
the burning enthusiasm which had carried me away for so long... 
imperceptibly, I became the same Jean-Jacques as I had been 
before. If this revolution had done no more than restore me to 
myself and had stopped there, all would have been well. But it 
carried me rapidly to the other extreme. From that time my soul 
has been in a state of disturbance and has enjoyed only a passing 
moment’s equilibrium; for its perpetual oscillations have prevented 
its ever holding to its true line. 


As he describes this ‘‘second revolution’’, his retiring to the country brought, in 
turn, idleness, accidie (‘I could not conceive of anything more to wish, yet my 
heart was empty’), nympholepsy, an unwanted novel, a hopeless affaire, estrange- 
ment from his friends and expulsion from his retreat. Though he rallied later to 
write Emile (“the best and most important of my writings’), when he looked into 
the state of Political Institutions 


and found that it still required several years more labour on it, 
I had not the courage to continue with it, and abandoned it, 
deciding to extract from it whatever could be extracted and then 
to burn the rest; and pushing eagerly ahead with this task in less 
than two years I put the finshing touches to the Social Contract. 


The foreshortening was perhaps less damaging than the encroachment of 
pessimism and persecution mania (well to the fore in the account of these years in 
the Confessions) on what remained. The psychiatrist’s reduction is, for the last 
touches to the Social Contract, exact; and is indeed to be found almost verbatim in 
some remarks Rousseau himself makes about a minor article written at this time: 


With all this was mingled a certain self-pity, for I felt I was dying 
and believed I was bidding the public my last farewell.... But 
I was reluctant to leave my fellow-men before they had learnt 
my true worth, before they knew how deserving I should have 
appeared of their love if they had known me better. Such are 
the secret causes of the singular tone which pervades this work 
and offer so striking a contrast to the Second Discourse. 


The “second revolution’’ then, created a gulf between the politics of the Second 
Discourse and those of the Social Contract. The former were self-confident and 


_8A short work on the psychology of becoming another person based on the way his own 
feelings had “rapidly risen to the level of his ideas” after the illumination of his “great system” 
had burst on him. It was to make the point that large changes in how one thought and felt 
and even acted seemed to be bound up with accumulating subtle changes in the way one reacted 
to familiar objects; and that these ties, the legacy of youth, could, once made explicit, be used 
by the scrupulous man to “‘modify desires at their source’, and by the prudent man to surround 
himself with those externals ‘‘most conducive to virtue’. Unfortunately, he did not at once 
develop this promising theme, and later, in adversity, found it strangely tasteless. His outline 
remains little more than a catalogue of arcadian stage properties. ‘ 
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optimistic (sunlight slanting down on the loose and separate society of the golden 
age) ; the latter, self-mistrustful, persecutory and legalist. Centripetal impulses were 
favoured in the essay, conforming ones in the book. There is even a sense in which 
the famous general will is merely the hated “herd opinion” etherialized and ethicized. 
A continuity of language in other respects helps to conceal these changes. It is 
hardly necessary to say that they are unrelated to any political, or other, changes 
in the real world—his method of working from introspection remained constant, 
and—what was central to it—his reading of his own childhood. The plan for The 
Morals of Sensibility talked about “preventing, changing, or modifying desires at 
their (childhood) source—if we were in a position to go back so far’. Although 
he traced back several of his main political ideas with some care to his childhood 
(e.g. his “stages of man’’ in the Second Discourse are the “‘eras’’ of his childhood in 
Part I of the Confessions, where his preference for ‘‘impersonal discipline” is also 
set autobiographically) he did no pruning. Though he “‘discovered’’ childhood for 
the Romantic movement, and had an inexhaustible thirst for nostalgic detail, he 
eschewed analysis. He held fast, for example, to his childhood pieties, his ikons 
of Geneva and Sparta and Rome. He described most vividly the shock of his own 
socialization at thirteen (turned out to uncongenial work under hard masters), from 
which sprang his tender myth of pre-social man. He traced behind his passion for 
certain landscapes, for example Lake Geneva and Lake Bonne,® the mother who 
died giving birth to him; but he did not detect her presence behind his rooted 
antipathy to the idea of original sin, or his life-long search for moral justification. 


Commentators are fond of saying that Rousseau convinces less by logic (those 
tangles in the general will!) than psychologically, but there can be little doubt 
that his appeal rested as much on his having fused the main romantic values into 
a single sensitivity, as on anything in his programmatic working up of them. It 
is immediate, still, to those who feel themselves weighed down by decorum, or an 
Establishment. As Babbitt noted, he particularly attracts the half-educated; and 
amongst his innovations!® must be numbered the ‘‘weltanschauung of the penny- 
pad” (Wallace Stevens). He was fortunate indeed, in his problems, which made 
him to his contemporaries the closest interpreter of their age, and which have kept 
him triumphantly afloat for two centuries. One can understand the classicist’s 
mockery of “those who feel they can only begin by making a desert of their conscious- 
ness” (Oakeshott) ; but, oddly enough, the reflection with which Rousseau’s example 
leaves one, is in the end less that such an ambitious political system (and one from 
which the next generation was to draw such a blunt moral) should be built on so 
private and temperamental a foundation, than of how little strength or satisfaction 
there can be in any position which does not in some way copy his audacity in 
sinking the roots of his politics to the deepest sources of his being. 


Umiversity of Melbourne 


%Confessions, Pelican ed., pp. 148, 594. ; 
1For a longish list (‘‘an ancestor in all things’) see H.—F. Amiel, Journal, Lond., 1889, 
pp. 110-111. One might add Samuel Beckett, Reflections of a Solitary. 


The Concept of the State 


in Australian Politics By S. ENCEL 


Political science in Australia is of recent growth, and political scientists are 
only now beginning to produce theories about the political system which bear the 
recognizable imprint of their own discipline. A list of works published in 1950 
underlined the junior status of political science as compared with law, history and 
economics.!. An important result has been the weighting of interest in favour of 
topics such as federalism, the history of the labour movement, and the economic 
functions of the state, and the accompanying tendency to favour one type of 
explanation of political phenomena in preference to others. It is natural that 
lawyers should regard the Engineers’ Case, the Uniform Tax Case, or the vicissitudes 
of section 92 as the major events of Australian political history. Historians, looking 
for a prime mover, are naturally susceptible to historical explanations, in particular 
to Marxist historicism, whose influence is partly responsible for the picture of a 
dialectical relation between the Labor Party and the “‘parties of resistance’’, carrying 
on in the parliamentary and electoral sphere the underlying war of the masses 
against the classes. With its fine dramatic sweep, this theory is unfortunately lable 
to encourage somewhat desperate attempts to impart an ideological tone to our 
politics, and it has undoubtedly stimulated efforts to find a golden age in the 1880s 
or 1890s when labour was indisputably and unambiguously socialist. What has 
happened once can, presumably, happen again. 

The economists, detached from these heroic activities, have in their turn been 
given to analysing the defective economics of governmental adventures into business, 
without bothering much about the ineluctable political forces behind them. 


From these rather disparate sources there does emerge a pattern which may 
be regarded as the received version of Australian politics. It pictures the state in 
Australia as an institution whose inherent tendency is interventionism in economic, 
social and cultural matters. The progress of this intervention is hindered by a 
fragmented constitutional structure and by, the resistance, which is however only 
effectual in the short term, of the ‘‘residual’’ or “‘resistance’’ parties. The character 
of this state was determined during the formative period of Australian politics 
between 1890 and 1914 as the result of the emergence of the Australian Labor 
Party, which throughout its history has been the lodestar or positive pole of Aus- 
tralian politics, and important extensions of the frontiers of intervention have 
coincided with periods of Labor rule. 


It is true that one or two awkward aspects of Australian politics do not quite 
conform to this image. For instance, the Country Party does not fit into it, any 
more than the peasants have ever been satisfactorily accommodated into the orthodox 
Marxist scheme. The usual method of disposing of this problem is to speak harshly 


1G. Sawer, ‘Political Science in Australia”, in Contemporary Political Science, UNESCO, 
Paris, 1950. Professor Sawer himself occupies an honourable place on this list. 
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of the Country Party, and to describe it as just another pressure group, adding 
even more than the usual pejorative overtones to that hard-worked expression. 
The interventionist policies of the Liberal Party in South Australia, on the other 
hand, may be dealt with by mysterious references to the Nonconformist conscience 
and to special circumstances such as the unparalleled reign of Sir Thomas Playford. 
Finally, there is the undeniable fact that the Labor Party has been in office for 
long periods in the states without any significant advances in the frontiers of govern- 
ment intervention. This problem is sometimes disposed of by treating it as a 
subject that should not be mentioned in polite society. 


I have implied that the accepted stereotype, if not full of holes, at least has a 
few sizeable ones, and it is therefore not surprising that political scientists, since 
they have begun to write regularly and professionally about Australian politics, 
should have levelled severe criticism at one aspect or another of the received version. 
Henry Mayer has thrown cold water on the “‘initiative-resistance’’ motif in the study 
of political parties, whose intellectual pedigrees, he suggests, is not above suspicion. 
“The initiative-resistance theme’, he maintains, gives a misleading account because 
it “usually treats both sides as self-sufficient and pretty isolated entities. ... The 
analysis of Australian parties in terms of interest behind them breaks off when it 
comes to the crucial question of the context of party policy.’ 


Mayer’s remarks strengthen the innate suspicion that political parties have 
little to do with the formulation of public policy. Alan Davies, for instance, has 
recently sketched a political dialectic which derives not from Marx but from Weber. 
In the opening paragraph of his book Australian Democracy he limns the features 
of his first protagonist, the bureaucratic state. ‘‘The characteristic talent of Aus- 
tralians is not for improvisation, nor even for republican manners’’, he writes, “it 
is for bureaucracy.’’ It is no use for the spiritual descendants of Ned Kelly to be 
shamefaced about this, to feel, as Mr. Davies piquantly suggests, that “being a 
good bureaucrat is a bit like being a good forger’’, because in practice the talent is 
“exercised on a massive scale . . . even in bodies as superficially unwelcoming as 
universities, free churches and voluntary associations of all kinds’’.® 


Against this apparatus of bureaucratic rationality is poised the irrational force 
of the party system (though not even Mr. Davies can endow the parties with the 
charismatic attributes demanded by a strictly Weberian analysis). The main interest 
of political parties, in his view, is “their anti-bureaucratic role in the political 
system. . . . There are, of course, other groups and institutions of an anti- 
bureaucratic set, but none rivalling the parties in sheer bravado.’’4 


Mr. Davies’ work has qualities which, transcending mere science, give a poetic 
touch to apparently unrewarding material. Pleasure must not, nevertheless, be 
allowed to distract one from the sterner task of correction. Mr. Davies makes, in 
my opinion, two important theoretical errors. It is rather simpliste, for example, 
to equate “state action’ with “bureaucracy”, something which Weber would never 


2Henry Mayer, ‘Some Conceptions of the Australian Party System’’, Historical Studies, 
vol. 7, no. 27, 1956. 

3A. F. Davies, Australian Democracy, Melbourne, 1958, p. 3. 

4ibid., p. 137. 
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have done. Certainly Australians have an irrepressible tendency to demand state 
action on a bewildering variety of matters, but no one familiar with the workings 
of the administrative system would describe us as having a “‘gift for bureaucracy’. 
Secondly, the antithesis between “rational’’ bureaucracy and “‘irrational”’ parties is. 
at least debatable, if not downright question-begging. The interpretation of 
“rationality” as the application of intellectual analysis is, moreover, not the only 
possible one—witness Locke and Bentham. Mr. Davies accepts Mayer’s criticism 
of the “‘initiative-resistance”’ theme, and his dialectic is a more satisfying one, but 
he has not emancipated himself from the traditional theory of the clash between 
the “national interest’”’ as pursued by state institutions and ‘‘selfish interests’ as 
represented by special interest groups working through or alongside the parties. 
As I shall endeavour to show, this schema is as misleading, in its way, as the 
established view of the party system. 


J. D. B. Miller’s recent book attempts to avoid the abusive overtones of the 
term “pressure group” by the use of “‘syndicate’’, meaning an organization of ‘people’ 
whose economic and vocational interests have induced them to band together for 
action to their common advantage, such as trade unions, associations of manu- 
facturers and traders, farmers’ and graziers’ unions—which exercise continual 
influence over party policy’’.® It is the universally accepted function of Australian 
government as developmental and protective (in the sense of “protective tariff’ 
rather than “‘protective custody’’) which accounts for the special importance and 
pervasiveness of such organized groups. The task of government is simultaneously 
to develop the country and to serve the interests of “‘syndical’’ groups whose position 
will benefit from direct governmental action. In consequence, the structure of 
government is decentralized to give these groups greater freedom of manceuvre, 
both through the federal constitution and the establishment of numerous “organs 
of syndical satisfaction’”’ like marketing boards and arbitration tribunals. 


Party differences, on this analysis, are to be explained not in terms of “‘inter- 
vention’ versus “‘resistance’’, but of different forms of intervention slanted in the 
interests of different syndicates. For this reason the ‘‘Liberal’’ party has little 
affinity with traditional liberalism, the Country Party sees nothing strange in its 
demands for “‘agrarian socialism’’, and the Labor party is less the party of initiative 
than the one which is most consistently eager to exploit settled interventionist 
policies. It is arguable, Miller contends, “whether this has given it any claim to 
represent the most dynamic elements in Australian politics’’.¢ 


It will be noticed that one important point in common between these three 
writers is their concern, whether implicitly as in the case of Mayer, or explicitly 
and directly as in the case of Davies and Miller, with the nature of the state and 
its relation to society. It is hardly surprising that political scientists should return 


; *Australian Government and Politics, London, 1955, p. 54. The choice of the term is not 
entirely felicitous, and illustrates the difficulty of domesticating European political terminology 


in the English language. In Australia, ‘‘syndicate’’ would normally suggest lotteries or other 
financial games of chance. 


*ibid., p. 68. 
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to the original preoccupation of all political inquiry, contained as it is in the very 
name of the subject, and certainly less surprising in view of the tremendous import- 
ance of state action in this country. For is this not 

The generation of that Great Leviathan, or rather . . . of that 

Mortall God, to which we owe under the Immortall God our peace 

and defence .. . and in him consisteth the Essence of the Common- 

wealth; which (to define it) is One Person, of whose Acts a great 

Multitude, by mutuall Covenants one with another, have made 

themselves every one the Author.’ 

The thesis which I shall assert in this paper is that an adequate theoretical 
picture of Australian politics requires some valid notions about the nature of the 
state which can be shown to be generally held, and are therefore likely to underlie 
the ideas and activities of political parties. It is easy to imagine that no such 
thing as political philosophy exists in Australia, but in fact political discussion at 
any level, no matter how simple, requires some intelligible view of politics and 
society. This view, no matter how primitive or debased in form, is essential to 
the use of any kind of political rhetoric, and rhetoric is inseparable from the conduct 
of politics at any time, least of all the kind of politics which operates through 
representative government. If this philosophy is difficult to discover, the reason 
is surely not that it does not exist, but rather that it is taken so much for granted 
as never to be discussed. We shall find that, in the formative period of Australian 
politics which I have mentioned, it was spoken of freely enough to be quoted at 
length. Another sign of its existence is the divergence of views about its nature, 
views whose sources can be found in the most respectable philosophic quarters. 


In his now classic book of 30 years ago, Sir Keith Hancock found the driving 
force in Australian politics to be an égalitarianism which is, in its turn, only a 
local version of 19th-century British individualism. 


The whole of Australian history les within the period which 
succeeded the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution, 
a period filled with a deafening clamour for rights and a few shrill 
protests about duties. In Australia the assertion of rights has 
been less a matter of theory than of instinct; nor has this instinct 
been peculiar to any one class. 


To the Australian, the State means collective power at the 
service of individualistic ‘rights’. Therefore he sees no opposition 
between his individualism and his reliance upon Government... .§ 

In consequence, ‘‘Australian democracy has come to look upon the State as a 
vast public utility, whose duty it is to provide the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number”’.® Because of the relative unimportance of old-world social groupings, of 
those “‘little platoons of life’ to which Burke ascribed the formation of our characters, 
the all-embracing collectivity of the state becomes correspondingly more important. 
Every citizen, says Hancock, is a subject “who claims his rights—the right to work, 
the right to fair and reasonable conditions of living, the right to be happy—from 
the State and through the State’’.1 


?Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, Everyman edition, pp. 90-91. 
8W. K. Hancock, Australia, p. 65. 
%bid., p. 61. 107 bid. 
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The stress on égalitarianism as a driving force provides an intellectual basis 
for Hancock’s use of the “‘initiative-resistance” theme in relation to party politics. 
Labor, being the party of intervention and of égalitarianism, is clearly the party 
of initiative. Unfortunately, Hancock does not give a very detailed or convincing 
picture of his ‘‘vast public utility’ and his contribution to the “initiative-resistance’”’ 
myth is much more important. It is not surprising that his account should be 
unsatisfactory, because it is based very heavily on the work of Eggleston, whose 
ambivalence on the subject is not hard to demonstrate.!! Both Hancock and 
Eggleston, though they are inclined to equate ‘“‘state intervention”’ with “socialism’’, 
are embarrassed by their awareness that socialism, if it means anything, means a 
great deal more than this.12 Eggleston says, for instance, that what he calls “State 
Socialism”’ 

. is not political socialism in the Marxian sense; it has no 
theoretical basis; it is simply the result of the desires and ideas 


of average men who see difficulties in front of them, are accustomed 
to the idea of State action, and ask the State to assist... .18 


Similarly, Hancock soon finds the term inapplicable to his subject matter. 


. . . the Australian tendency, as we have seen, . . . is to employ 
collective power to foster interests which are primarily individual. 
‘This is my sort of socialism,’ an Australian Prime Minister once 
said; but it is not the socialism which realistic people advocate 
nowadays in Europe. It is something more primitive. One thinks 
of Wentworth’s description of Australian Governments—‘indulgent 
nursing fathers.’ Perhaps it is a fraud to assert that there is 
such a thing as Australian socialism. It would be truer to speak 
of Australian paternalism.“ 


State intervention in economic and social affairs had advanced almost uninter- 
ruptedly, irrespective of the party in power, and in recent years, the Liberal Party 
has gone so far as to give itself credit for experimentation in new forms of state 
action. A recent statement of Liberal policy manifests a view on the proper relation 
between public and private action which hardly differs from the as yet unrealized 
aims of British and European socialist parties. 


... The Liberal policy leans toward private enterprise, but Liberals 
believe that private enterprise should function within a govern- 
ment framework and that certain public utilities—for example, 
railways, telephones, heat, and light—are in some cases best 
operated as government enterprises. As R. G. Menzies has said, 
an elector need not be a Socialist to believe that the state should 


run the railways or the tramways or some big source of electrical 
power.1 


Ne. g, the destructive analysis by Mayer, loc. cit. 

_ of. a recent statement by G. D. H. Cole: ‘‘By Socialism I mean nothing less than a society 
without classes, and not one in which a new class-structure has replaced the old. It is mot the 
policy followed by a Labour Government which is not seeking to establish a classless society, 
but only to nationalize a few more industries and add a few more pieces to the equipment of 
the Welfare State.”” (Is This Socialism ?, London, 1954, p. 3.) 

State Socialism in Victoria, London, 1981, p. 30. 
Mop, cit., p. 118. 
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There is, however, nothing new in this claim of being first in the field. During 
the famous Reid-Holman debate on socialism two generations ago, Reid took pride 
in pointing out the achievements of his ministry (1894-9) in extending state activity 
into spheres such as the construction of public works by day labour—an action, be 
it noted, which was widely condemned at the time as a step towards socialism.16 
In 1933, Holman was able to defend state enterprise on the grounds of its non- 
partisan character. When the Stevens government proposed to sell the state 
undertakings which had been set up during Holman’s tenure of office in the first 
Labor government in N.S.W., he protested, pointing out that there was no question 
of political principle involved, and that the enterprise had had “the approval and 
support of other governments of every shade of political opinion during a period 
amounting to 22 years’’.17 


It is not, I think, possible to make a consistent intellectual case which includes 
both the initiative-resistance theory of the party system and the view that inter- 
ventionism is a policy favoured by all groups. Nor is it possible to argue, as 
Eggleston does, in favour of the social purposes to be served by state intervention 
and then to attack particular interest groups for advancing their social and economic 
position through the use of state machinery. Eggleston admits that ‘““development”’ 
is a political aim, but then objects to the fact that “under political control a public 
utility is expected to serve ends beyond its actual economic purpose”. The farmers 
are to blame for manipulating railway charges, and Labor is equally to blame for 
behaving, not as ethical socialists who are concerned with income redistribution, 
but as the “opportunist representative of a unionist party machine without any 
thought of ultimate economic interest’’.18 Eggleston finds parallel difficulties in 
describing the “Liberal way’’ because he cannot help observing the manipulation 
of public utilities in the interest of the economic groups supporting what he calls 
the “‘residual party’. He recognizes that the end of state activity should be social 
justice, but boggles at the practical implications. Perhaps this is what he meant 
by describing himself as a very Fabian socialist.1® 


Hancock shares Eggleston’s indignation about the predatory behaviour of selfish 
groups, and expresses himself forcibly on the subject: 


. . . Australian democracy has deliberately resolved that it will 
-have no over-mighty subjects. But, in its fear and hatred of the 
strong, it has bared its walls to the destructive vandalism of the 
weak. Swarms of petty appetites attack the great common 
services for which the Government has made itself responsible. . . . 


16The crucial importance of day labour in state enterprise is pointed out by J. B. Brigden, 
“State Enterprises in Australia’, International Labour Review, vol. 16, 1927, who adds: ‘“‘The 
causes [of state enterprise] are not to be found in any deliberate intention to develop some 
kind of Socialism, for although this ideal has been vaguely influential with the Labor Party, 
by far the greater part has been prompted by avowed anti-Socialists.”” ®. 

See also Bruce Mansfield, ‘‘The State as Employer’, Australian Journal of Politics and 
History, vol. 3, no. 2, 1958. 

17Letter in the Sydney Morning Hevald, quoted by H. V. Evatt, Australian Labor Leader, 
Sydney, 1940, p. 508. The non-doctrinaire character of many of the “industrial undertakings 
set up by Labor governments in N.S.W. is discussed at length by R. S. Parker in ‘Public 
Enterprise in N.S.W.”, in this Journal, vol. 4, no. 2, 1958. 

1890p. cit., pp. 134-5. 

19in preface to Reflections of an Australian Liberal, Melbourne, 1952. 
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Since the railways are under no necessity to square their ledger, 


they become an instrument in the hands of politicians for squaring 
the electors.- ’ 


However, continues Hancock, the government is unable to cut its losses because 
the vested interests created by state intervention will resist such steps ferociously. 
The final crisis is, consequently, all the worse: “The wretched government has so 
many scraggy chickens, and when they come home to roost they all seem to come 


at the same time.”’ 


Hancock’s indignation, though undoubtedly merited, oversimplifies the situa- 
tion. Liberal thinkers as far back as Bentham have been prone to consider interest 
groups as a sinister influence on the proper relation between the individual and the 
state, and the suspicion has lingered on well into the twentieth century. In America, 
on the other hand, ever since the publication of Bentley’s The Process of Government, 
group theories of politics have attracted an increasing amount of attention among 
political scientists, particularly in the last 25 years. David Truman sums up the 
change in attitude by observing: 

For all but those who see in the growth of new groups the evil 
ways of individual men, it is obvious that the trend towards an 
increasing diversity of groups functionally attached to the institu- 
tions of government is the reflection of the characteristics and 
needs . . . of a complex society.” 


It is precisely this concept of functional attachment which Miller is employing when 
he speaks of “organs of syndical satisfaction’’, but it can be extended to the whole 
range of government activities in the economic and social spheres. 


Interpretation of the role of the state has been affected for many years by 
the very common view that there is a watershed in economic history called “the 
end of Jatssez-faire’.*2 Historical writing was, until a generation ago, oriented 
towards the idea of a “positive state’’ which emerged towards the close of the 
nineteenth century, Dicey’s Law and Opinion in England being one of the classics 
of this school. In Australia, the coincidence of this period with the rise of the 
Labor Party makes it only a short step to believe that the latter was mainly 
responsible for the former. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. More recent historical writing, 
especially as the result of attention to administrative history, has tended to refute 
the theory of a watershed and to stress the unbroken growth of state action since 
the early years of industrialization.22 In Australia, recent research has underlined 
the steady expansion of state intervention from the gold rushes onwards, and suggests 
that it was a decisive factor in the economy even during the period of the “‘pastoral 
ascendency’’, when state action, particularly in regard to the formation of capital, 
was at least as influential as the export of wool. A great deal of interesting research 
in this field has been carried out during the past ten years by Mr. Noel Butlin, who 


200p. cit., pp. 120-1. 

1D), B. Truman, The Governmental Process, N.Y., 1955, p. 52. 

**Economists who lament the passing of laissez-faire assist in perpetuating this view. 

e.g. J. B. Brebner, in J. Econ. Hist., Supplement 8, 1948; T. W. Hutchison, in Economic 
Journal, vol. 66, 1956; O. R. McGregor, in British Journal of Sociology, no. 2, vol. 8, 1957. 
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observes in his latest study that ‘“‘contemporaries tended to be unduly conscious of 
government intervention in the nineteenth century, and later historians have gone 
in the opposite direction in virtually ignoring it’’.% 


Butlin suggests that the whole latter half of the nineteenth century was 
characterized by a partnership between public and private institutions, with the 
government playing a particularly important role in regard to the formation of 
capital, which is always difficult to create in a colonial economy. ‘The common 
pattern’, he says, was one of “‘positive government intervention with the central 
feature of large scale outlays for capital formation’’.2° It would be interesting, 
he observes, to make a study of administrative history in this period and he asserts 
that this would demonstrate that “the behaviour of government has been grossly 
under-estimated and the governmental contribution to economic growth has been 
seriously misinterpreted’’.?6 


According to these studies, government intervention was responsible for about 
one half of all capital formation in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and 
the pastoral ascendency itself depended heavily on state action. Government 
ownership of railways was a key factor, and it was the result not only of the unprofit- 
ability of private operation, but also of deliberate policy. The ‘‘partnership of 
private and government institutions’ developed early as an “‘ad hoc solution to the 
problem of developing local resources in the face of considerable physical diffi- 
culties’’.27 This development took place against prevailing doctrinaire attitudes, 
such as those expressed by an official inquiry which, noting that expenditure on 
“extraordinary” matters such as public works and social services was double the 
amount spent on “‘ordinary’’ functions of government, regarded this as “‘a necessary 
incident of the imperfect stage of development that pertains to a very young 
country’, whereas “private enterprise or local exertion’’ would be the agents in 
more advanced countries.?® 


The administrative history of New South Wales also shows the importance 
of government employment in the economy. Numbers on the government payroll 
rose from 1,077 in 1856, to 12,213 in 1886, and 34,000 in 1894. The population 
of the colony had meanwhile grown from 270,000 in 1856 to 958,000 in 1886— 
that is, the size of the public service had grown three times as fast as the population.?® 


In these circumstances, the crash of the 1890s did not so much generate the 
demand for large-scale government intervention as it underlined the extent to which 
previous prosperity had depended on government capital expenditure. The result, 


24N. G. Butlin, ‘“‘Colonial Socialism in Australia’, contributed to a symposium on ‘‘The 
State and Economic Growth’, to be published under the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council of the United States. Mr. Butlin very kindly allowed me to read this paper in proof. 

257bid. ; 

26N. G. Butlin, ‘““‘The Shape of the Australian Economy 1860-1900’’, Economic Record, 
vol. 34, no. 67, 1958. . / 

27‘Colonial Socialism in Australia’, loc. cit. im, : ; ; 

28Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service of Victoria, 1859, p. 8. 

29K. W. Knight, History of the Public Service in N.S.W., unpublished M.Ec. thesis, Sydney, 


1955. 
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declares Butlin, was a change in the nature rather than the scope of government 
policy, and it would be “‘meaningless to attempt a judgment as to whether govern- 
ment intervention increased or declined’’.* 


The character of the situation, where a whole range of interest groups were 
pressing the government for action, was well understood by contemporary observers, 
who were less prone than many of their successors to regard Australia (and New 
Zealand, where developments were parallel) as social laboratories. Rather, they 
emphasized the intensely material character of the politically important forces which 
were at work, and the derivative nature of the ideas put into practice as a result of 
this pressure. Both Coghlan and William Pember Reeves, for instance, take pains 
to point out the intellectual antecedents—mostly British—of the important “‘state 
experiments” of the period. Similarly, the two Frenchmen—Albert Métin and 
André Siegfried—who visited Australasia at the time, were quick to seize on this 
point, and to argue that the only local influence of importance was that of material 
interest, which was concerned not with the extension of state action as a general 
principle, but only with specific extensions to favour the interests of particular 
groups. 

One could say, rather brutally, that the struggle between the 
supporters and the opponents of labor legislation is concerned 
almost entirely with material questions. On either side, the 
poverty of ideas astonishes those who are accustomed to European 
polemics. The employers express an intransigent opposition based 
on the defence of their profits; there are no arguments, but only 
a declaration of war. The publicists who uphold the capitalist 
cause restrict themselves to practical matters, and reveal that 
they are on unfamiliar ground as soon as they venture upon 
intellectual questions.*1 

Métin goes on to suggest that a comprehensive programme along socialist lines 
would be regarded by the labour movement as a positive hindrance. In the labour 
movement, he observes 


. . . theoretical arguments are no better, or rather they do not 
exist; they are ignored or avoided. Socialism, whose philosophy 
appeals to many European reformers, does not attract the Aus- 
tralasian workers and actually disturbs them by the very breadth 
of itsideas. When I asked a Labor man to outline his programme, 
he replied: ‘My programme! Ten Boba Day!’... The workers 
of the antipodes have such a narrow conception of their interests 
and pursue them so conscientiously that they are afraid of any- 
thing which might make them appear less narrow.®? 


Consequently, he concludes, one should not be misled by class-conscious postures 
assumed by the Labor Party. ‘In appearance, they [the Labor parties] are what 
we would call a class party, carrying on a struggle against the bourgeoisie. In 
reality, they include employers and salaried workers and are concerned simply with 
obtaining good working conditions in the world as it is.’’33 


80foc. cit. 
31Albert Metin, Le Socialisme Sans Doctrines, Paris, 1901, p. 255. 
*%bid., p. 256. M¢tin admits, rather ruefully, that this single-mindedness has produced 
far peer than in countries with well-developed social philosophies, 
ibid., p. 74. 
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A few years later, André Siegfried, on one of his early globe-trotting expeditions 
in search of national character, described a similar situation in New Zealand. 


Up to our day, or nearly so, England has been regarded as the 
stronghold of doctrinaire individualism, and the English as a 
people of initiative, whose strength is in their self-reliance. The 
second proposition has remained correct, but the first is rapidly 
becoming untrue, for every day the English show themselves pre- 
pared to accept some new intervention of the public authority, 
and, under the compulsion of self-interest, to sacrifice some part 
of their liberty. For long the colonials have led the way along 
this path, and it is a curious spectacle to see the sons of the men 
of the Manchester School becoming the most stalwart disciples of 
State intervention. . . .34 


This simplicity of approach is facilitated by the fact that in a society like that 
of New Zealand the government does not appear strange or remote. 


Their land is small, the Government is close at hand; it seems that 
one has only to stretch out one’s hand to grasp it, and to dictate 
to it laws and regulations. With us the State always remains a 
distant and rather mysterious institution, which excludes all idea 
of personality. We laugh at the story which tells of the 
misadventures of the citizen who wanted to see the State. In 
New Zealand, nothing is easier. It is enough to find the Prime 
Minister.35 


Both Métin and Siegfried were concerned to distinguish this pragmatic, ad hoc 
interventionism from the doctrinaire socialism with which they were familiar, and 
Métin, throughout his book, is at pains to point out that ideological statements 
made by men like Reeves are not typical of the common view. He remarks: 


The development of the public service would tempt one to believe 
that it represents the growth of state socialism, and this view 
might seem to be confirmed by a profession of faith made by 
Mr. W. P. Reeves at New Plymouth on March 25th, 1895: ‘The | 
more the state does for the citizen,’ declared Mr. Reeves, ‘the 
more it fulfils its purpose.... The functions of the state should 
be extended as much as possible... . True democracy consists 
in the extension of state activity.’%6 


A contemporary example of a similar viewpoint expressed by an Australian 
can be found in one of Holman’s speeches during the Reid-Holman debate, when 
he said: 

We regard the State not as some malign power hostile and foreign 
to ourselves, outside our control and no part of our organized 
existence, but we recognize in the State, we recognize in the 
Government merely a committee to which is delegated the powers 
of the community . . . only by the powers of the State can the 
workers hope to work out their emancipation from the bonds which 
private property is able to impose on them today.%’ 


84André Siegfried, Democracy in New Zealand, London, 1906, p. 51. : 

35{bid., p. 57. Australians cannot fail to recognize the applicability of this remark to the 
contemporary scene in at least two Australian states. 

36Métin, op. cit., p. 229. 

3?Reid-Holman debate, Sydney, 1905, pp. 62-3. 
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A more recent writer on New Zealand, J. B. Condliffe, shares the views of his 
predecessors; his favourite term for the characteristic outlook of the period is 


“opportunism”. He remarks: 


The widening of State functions is due primarily to colonial 
opportunism and freedom from theories. It has little to do with 
Socialism. Reeves’s phrase, ‘colonial governmentalism’, is a truer 
description of New Zealand practice than ‘State Socialism’ or 
Métin’s ‘socialisme sans doctrines’. It is ‘étatisme’ rather than 
Socialism.38 


The image of the state which has, I hope, emerged from the foregoing discussion 
is one that relies upon almost the simplest possible species of utilitarianism. 
Primitive Benthamism (Disraeli’s ‘“‘screw-and-lever philosophy’’) has triumphed in 
Australia in a manner that would be inconceivable in Bentham’s native land. We 
may go to that reformed utilitarian, John Stuart Mill, for a description of this 
theory as applied to politics. 


By some minds, government is conceived as strictly a practical 
art, giving rise to no questions but those of means and an end. 
Forms of government are assimilated to any other expedients for 
the attainment of human objects. They are regarded as wholly 
an affair of invention and contrivance. Being made by man, it is 
assumed that man has the choice either to make them or not, and 
how or on what pattern they shall be made. Government, accord- 
ing to this conception, is a problem, to be worked like any other 
question of business . . . the minds of those who adopt this view 
of political philosophy look upon a constitution in the same light 
(difference of scale being allowed for) as they would upon a steam- 
plough, or a threshing machine.®® 


A state constructed along these lines is not, in any philosophic sense, related 
to the pursuit of the good life or the realization of the general will. It is a machine, 
or perhaps a collection of pieces of machinery, available for manipulation by 
sufficiently powerful interested groups or syndicates.“ Mill describes an alternative 
conception, which is clearly the ‘‘organic’’ as opposed to the ‘‘mechanical’’ theory 
of government. On this opposing view, says Mill, the science of government is 
regarded as a branch of natural history and the state as something having grown 
organically out of society. Mill’s description reminds us, not unnaturally, of the 
language of Burkean conservatives down to and including Oakeshott. Mill himself 
(characteristically) argues that neither of these views is wholly correct, but that 
the truth probably lies somewhere in between. 


88]. B. Condliffe, New Zealand in the Making, London, 1930, pp. 164-5. 
39J. S. Mill, Representative Government, Everyman edition, p. 175. 


“This does not mean, of course, that state action in Australia has solely or eve 
been aimed at benefiting the special interests of particular interest groups. Nee Pb gyi 
that governments in Australia never act out of consideration for the general welfare. It is 
improbable that the general welfare has benefited less, or sectional groups significantly more 
than in other democratic countries. Nevertheless, the prevalence of this view of the state 
has other political consequences of the greatest importance. 
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The Problem of Application 

I have attempted, in this paper, to show that there is an operative concept* 
of the state which can be observed at work in Australian politics, both through the 
expression of ideas about it and indirectly, as manifested in the actual conduct of 
affairs. It now remains to find a form of words in which to express this concept 
accurately, dangerous as this attempt may be in the face of modern linguistic 
philosophy. I would say, then, that the image of the state that emerges from the 
foregoing discussion is of a body which, to paraphrase one of the most famous of 
all definitions, acts as the administrative agency of the masses. 


That is to say, it is a body where the organs of government and their con- 
comitant institutions, like the party system, exist not to frame national policy but 
to execute the expressed demands of the community as formulated in practice by 
organized bodies claiming to interpret the general interest correctly. It exists in a 
social context where group conflicts are only to a limited extent the result of clashes 
between social classes, so that party conflicts are less important than disagreements 
between extra-party interest groups. (This is, of course, on the assumption that 
class conflicts give the real bite to party strife.) This state, further, operates in 
an economic context where the social purpose of industrial production is of com- 
parable importance to its economic purpose; tension between the two invites continual 
state action to resolve it. 


The concept is one of a state which is committed rather than neutral. To 

mitigate the effects of commitment, state intervention, whether of a regulatory or 
operating character, tends to be detached as much as possible from the traditional 
state machine and dealt with in either a quasi-judicial or ‘‘non-political’’ manner, 
or to be diffused among a number of organs with claims to sovereignty in their 
own sphere. 
This formulation expresses, I believe, the common factor of agreement between 
the views I have discussed, and should also help to clarify both the similarities and 
differences between Australia and other countries with democratic institutions. Its 
value, if any, should be found in its resolution of puzzles about the party system 
and the administrative system such as those already described, and its application 
to these questions may now be briefly sketched. We may consider, first of all, 
some aspects of the party system. 

The emergence of the Country Party is clearly linked with the adoption of 
three major forms of intervention as the settled policy of the country at the turn 
of the century—state fixation of wages, protection, and closer settlement. Discussions 
of the Country Party often do not perceive with sufficient clarity the connection 
between the character of the party and the character of its midwife, the state. 
Refusals to classify it as a “‘proper’’ political party are based on a failure to recognize 
that, in the Australian political system, the function of a party is not to make 
policy but to gain control of the organs of government and make them work in the 
interest of the ‘‘syndicates’’ with which it is associated. The difference between the 
Country Party and the other parties is chiefly that the former has taken this 


41¢f. Lindsay, in the first chapter of The Modern Democratic State, when he describes the 
task of political theory as the study of ‘‘operative ideals’, which differ as between different states. 
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situation to its logical extremity and does not even manifest any particular interest 
in the role of government outside its own immediate purposes. 


The problem of differences between the Labor and Liberal parties may also 
become more intelligible in this light. It is my own view that too much energy 
is devoted to the demonstration that these two parties do not differ on any major 
policy issues. Once we regard the parties as convenient devices for forming a 
government rather than as agencies for formulating basic policies, the question 
becomes almost unimportant. The significance of differences in party policy 
becomes, then, that of the limiting case; nor do we need to employ the dubious 
concept of the ‘“‘floating vote’’ to account for similarities in policy. This does not 
mean that there is no such thing as a political dialogue between the parties, but 
that it is confined within the fairly narrow limits of an interventionist rhetoric in 
which the main Liberal theme is ‘‘national development’’, the Labor Party is 
concerned with the woes of the underdog, and the Country Party beats the rather 
irrelevant drum of sentimental patriotism. Of course, these themes are not mutually 
exclusive, either in rhetoric ‘or in policy. 


I have implied, in this, that the égalitarianism of the Labor movement is 
largely rhetorical.42 This does not mean it is fictitious, but that it has little value 
as an explanatory principle in either politics or sociology. I suspect that when 
an Australian school of sociology finally makes its appearance, one of its early 
tasks will be to debunk the practical, as distinct from the ideological importance 
of égalitarianism in Australian life. The narrow concentration of vocational groups 
on their immediate interests is, for example, just as plausible an explanation for 
the Australian suspicion of intellectuals as any widespread sentiment in favour of 
equality. In the field of social policy, where one might expect that the effects of 
égalitarianism would be most marked, a country such as New Zealand has a far 
stronger claim than Australia. So has Britain in recent years, especially in regard 
to health, education, and the employment of women. 


Some light may also be shed on the famous problem as to why there is no 
“real’’ conservative party in Australia. There has not, I believe, been any significant 
difference since the first world war between the policies and outlook of the British 
Conservative Party and its Australian counterpart, which has passed through three 
incarnations in that period. What difference there is arises from the fact that until 
1914 it was still possible for a British conservative to think in the terms formulated 
by Burke. Such notions only make sense for a person who can believe that he is 
not dependent on state or collective action for his position in society. Since 1914 
and more particularly since 1929, the number of people who are in a case to believe 
this has shrunk rapidly, and philosophic conservatism has become attenuated to a 
rhetoric which is now used mainly by political publicists and by some professors 
both in Britain and latterly in the United States. The themes of this rhetérie 
hardly differ from Burke’s—the warning against rationality in politics, the stress 
on understanding history, the primacy of society over the individual, and the organic 


“*cf. the discussion by C. Wright Mills of the pervasiveness of the “‘liberal rhetoric” in the 


U.S. (The New Men of Power, N.Y., 1948, ch. 6 i i izati 
jndgntey land Cunathic lspci , ch. 6), despite the growing bureaucratization of 
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character of the state.“ In Australia, where the universal demand for intervention 
destroys the basis of these quasi-mystical propositions, the use of these terms is 
characteristic not of the Liberal Party, but of certain isolated groups like the “pure 
merinos”’ of the squattocracy, generals, prelates, and judges. 

It is also apparent why an analysis of Australian politics along orthodox Marxist 
ines makes little sense. The state I have described bears little resemblance to an 
executive committee of the ruling class. Its functions are administrative rather 
than executive, and segmental rather than comprehensive. Only in times of acute 
social crisis does an analysis in terms of class conflict become plausible, and the 
state appear to be fashioned in the Marxian image. Such years were those between 
1916 and 1920, or from 1929 to 1932. At such times, the A.L.P. assumes a posture 
of initiative and the other parties the posture of resistance or even repression, the 
latter enhanced by the individual behaviour of men like W. M. Hughes and Mr. 
Justice Pring at the earlier date, or of Sir Robert Gibson, Judge Lukin and Sir 
Philip Game on the later occasion. Nor is there any reason to suppose that a 
similar situation could not arise again. 


If we turn now to the nature of the administrative system, we find ourselves 
again in Marxian territory. One of the difficulties of applying orthodox Marxism 
to modern industrial communities stems from the liberal fallacy, shared by Marx 
with the rest of his generation, that the state has no business to be in business. 
Recent economic and political analyses of the problems of ‘‘underdeveloped’’ 
economies, which lay great. stress on the positive role of the state, are certainly 
heterodox in Marxist terms,** although Marx himself did throw out hints about 
the “‘superstructure’’*having its own effect on the economic “foundations”. A valid 
analysis of the connection between economy, society, and politics in Australia is, 
in my view, only possible if the institutions of the state are themselves regarded 
as active parts of the socio-economic pattern and not only as its ““epiphenomena’’, 
A. F. Davies’ book. recognizes this but has not, I think, adequately digested its 
implications, one of which is that it is misleading to use the term “bureaucracy” 
in its original sense of a centralized, rationalized and hierarchical power structure. 
In Australia, large-scale government intervention, at least at the state level, has 
given rise rather to a collection of more or less self-contained administrative satrapies 
which are not infrequently,.engaged in disputes whose basis is demonstrably 
‘Grrational’’. These segmented government machines are themselves the reflection 
of a segmented society, to:which the applicability of Miller’s notion of “‘syndicates”’ 
is obvious. The activities of these competing groups, both inside and outside the 
machine, are perfectly rational in the sense that they perceive their own particular 
interests and pursue them with gusto, and “irrationality” can arise ether in a party 
or in the administration because the reconciliation of all these pressures is very 
difficult to achieve in a rational manner, especially where resources are limited. 
Perhaps the acuteness of the problem accounts for the quite unparalleled use of 


43A list of these perennial themes is given by R. A. Nisbet, ‘Conservatism and Sociology”’, 


‘Am. J. Sociol., vol. 57, 1952. ; 
hes important example of the heterodox use of Marxism for this purpose is the demon- 
stration of the decisive economic and social role of the state in Chinese history by the historian 


Karl Wittfogel (e.g. in Oriental Despotism, New Haven, 1957). 
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‘Royal Commissions in Australia as a method of canalizing these pressures and 
thereby reducing them below the threshold of discomfort. nae 
One of the most important features of state intervention in this form has been 
the growth of machine politics on the American ‘rather than the British model. 
During the nineteenth century, colonial ministries came and went with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity, reflecting on the parliamentary scene the shifting patterns of interest group 
alignments. The intrusion of the state machine as'a major political force led to a 
comparative stabilization of these relationships, and consequently to stable ministries 
which have remained in office sometimes for decades at a time, with changes of 
‘personnel occurring largely by co-option following death or retirement.*® This 
situation is not easily described in categories arising from British experience, where 
parties behave in a more ideological fashion and party philosophies can plausibly 
be regarded as motivating forces in the political struggle. . It.is, I believe, erroneous 
to suggest that Australian political institutions are “‘derivative’’ ;4” on the contrary, 
the institutions themselves are of a distinctively local character, but.are commonly 
thought of in derivative rather than indigenous terms, a process often enhanced 
by their superficially old-world appearance. An analysis along lines familiar to 
students’ of politics in America, where political machines ‘and interest groups have 
long been regarded as normal facts of life, would’ have been’ more’ pertinent to the 
Australian scene. The growing use by political ‘scientists in this country of group 
theories of politics is partly the result of ‘American influence. ‘In his most recent 
essay on the subject, Henry Mayer argues that political crises such as the fall of 
the Bruce-Page government are much. better interpreted in. terms of conflicting 
constellations of group interest than in'the traditional categories of party differences, 
notions of the common good, or constitutional entanglements.*8 
In other words, an analysis of ‘Australian politics in terms of a two-party 
conflict is hardly relevant because no such thing as a two-party system on the 
British model is to be found in Australia. “But this, in its turn, is related to the 
nature of the state and of the executive government. “Responsible” or ‘‘cabinet”’ 
government in Britain is linked with the image of two parties behaving like opposing 
cricket teams, and requires conventions of ' responsibility’ not kay! applicable to 
the machine politics which is so importarit in ‘Australia. ‘ie 
\ These are but a few of the problems vihich can; [' pialissi be elucidated i 
‘reference to the concept of the state as defined in this: paper. It only remains to 
observe that, since all concepts of reality'involve abstraction from and consequently 
distortion of that reality, the conception I have described must also involve 
distortion. But the extent to which it does ° so: must be’ left for another occasion, 
daa ee et : i . 


4 


Canberra University College 

4°A. H. Cole, A Finding List of Royal’ Contesion Reports in the British Dominions, 
‘Harvard, 1939, lists 194 for Canada, 157 for: New Zealand, 139i for South Africa, as against 
710 (!) for Australia. At an average rate of 8 per year, Royal Commissions have a strong claim 
to be included as ‘‘organs of syndical satisfaction’’. 

46¢.v. South Australia, 1934 to date; Tasmania, 1934 to date; Western Australia, 1934 to 
1947; Queensland, 1932 to 1957; N.S.W., 1941 to date, 

A7¢f. Sawer, loc. cit. — 

48Preface to Studies in Australian Politics, ‘Melbourne, 1958. 


A Note: Geopolitics and Political a 
Geography in the United States 
Between the Wars By D. K. ADAMS 


oS oo was evolving its complex and confident systems of geopolitics in the early 
twentieth ‘century America remained curiously unconcerned with this new ‘‘science’”.1 Although 
Mahan, around the turn of the century, had constructed a theory of power centred on geographic 
position and actuated by a conception of the necessary national interest,2 no one took this up 
in the integrated form in which he had presented it, nor did anyone realize its full significance. 
Theodore Roosevelt had a perception of what it was all about, and to a considerable extent 
relied on Mahan’s doctrines’ for the ideological basis of his dynamic foreign policy.. His 
successors, however, were! pré-occupied with Wilsonianism and isolationism: both. attitudes 
representing a departure from the geopolitical conception of the state as an expansive power unit. 


Practical politicians in the 1920s sought to minimize the power of the state; and in most 
$pheres of the national life American individualism went unchecked. In this environment it 
is perhaps not surprising that geopolitics, as a theory of state power, went unnoticed. In the 
iiniversities the peculiar position of the subject astridé so many of what were then in America 
separate fields of study contributed to this situation: a situation that was aggravated: by the 
nature and status of political geography, the subject through which geopolitics was eventually 
to achieve some measure of recognition. 

Utopianism (in its two forms of Wilsonian internationalism and political isolationism), 
individualism, and the disciplined rigidity of American academic thinking, were the three major 
factors contributing to the neglect of geopolitics in the United States in the 1920s. In the 
1930s all three factors underwent.a radical change. ‘Roosevelt’s foreign policy was based upon 
a realistic understanding of the force of economic action in the field of foreign relations; in 
domestic affairs the New Deal represented an increase in state intervention and the harnessing 
and control of individual action; in the academies the traditional distinction between ‘political 
geography and’ political science began to be broken down. It is with this third factor, the 
academic reaction to geopolitics, that the present paper is concerned. Consideration of the 
views of political and military journalists, who were much more aware of developments in 
Europe, is specifically excluded from this study. ms 

In the decade following ‘the first world war no geopolitical work appeared in the United 
States, and the only significant book on political geography published was Bowman’s The New 
World, subtitled Problems in Political Geography.2 Bowman had been chief territorial adviser 
and executive officer of the Section of Territorial, Economic, and Political Intelligence, of the 
American Commission to the Peace Conference, and his work largely consists of materials 
prepared for this Commission. ' ‘The problems that he deals with are of the type with which 


1The best discussions in English of the development of geopolitics remain those which 
appeared in the United States during World War UH, for example: A. Dorphalen, The World 
of General Haushofey, N.Y., 3942; A. Gyorgy, Geopolitics, The New Geyman Science, Berkeley, 
1944; J. Mattern, Geopolitik, Doctrine of National Self-sufficiency and Empire, Baltimore, 1942; 
R. Strausz-Hupé, Geopolitics: The Struggle for Space and Power, N.Y., 1942; H. W. Weigert, 
Generals and Geographers: Fhe Twilight of Geopolitics, N.Y., 1942. 

2See for example A. T: Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power on History, Boston, 1890. A 
complete bibliography of Mahan’s writings is readily available in W. D. Puleston, Mahan, New 


ae ok The New World, Chicago, 1921. The extent of the neglect of political geography 
is underlined by the brief handling of the political field in the otherwise very full and detailed 
report by Bowman on Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences, published in 1934 (Part V 
of the Report of the Committee on Social Studies, American Historical Association, N.Y., 1934). 
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the Commission had been concerned, i.e., “‘will strong nations continue the struggle for trade 
privileges, raw materials and strategic zones 2?’’4 These are questions to which the geopolitician 
would have assumed positive answers.’ The fact that Bowman should consider it necessary 
and valuable to ask questions of this sort indicates his position. He was a political geographer 
of the traditional type. He considered problems in the light of geographical and political fact, 
related them to their historical context, and forecast vague possible eventualities on the basis 
of existing circumstance. In his treatment of the state there is no conception of a great 
dynamic driving force impelling the nation irresistibly forwards. 


Not until the mid-’thirties was there any extensive treatment in America of geopolitics.® 
In 1935 Richard Hartshorne’s articles, ‘‘Recent Developments in Political Geography’’® analyzed 
the doctrine, but stressed its purely geographical aspect, minimizing its political dynamism. 
He objected to the contention of the geopoliticians that the character of the earth’s surfaces 
is the fundamental reality to which political action must be related if it is to have any per- 
manent success, and preferred Bowman’s suggestion of the relationship between geography and 
politics: namely that geography has “‘political implications because, it helps to provide an 
understanding of the adaptations of group life to the environment of a given area of political 
control . . . it helps indicate the scope of national limitations and possibilities’’.’ 


His own view was “‘that a proper field for political geography should be found within the 
confines of geography”’,® and that ‘‘political geography is the science of political areas, or more 
specifically, the study of the state as a characteristic of areas in relation to the other 
characteristics of areas’’.® p 

Hartshorne believed that the elevation of geopolitics as the sole determinant of political 
action was an over-simplification, and consequently a distortion; of the truth. He made a 
distinction between concentration upon area, which was the true field of the political geographer, 
and the geopolitical emphasis upon the processes by which the state area expands or contracts. 
He believed that ‘‘the life processes of a state as a space-organism”’ fall within the intermediate 
field of study between geography and political science: the study of the dynamics of the state 
obviously going beyond the limits of geography.!? 

His thesis was that the geopolitician, as he straddles several fields, will inevitably be led 
to make conclusions in those fields in which he has not been trained, and will therefore over- 
emphasize the importance of the one aspect with which he is most familiar. He quoted with 
approval Adolf Grabowsky’s warning of this danger.44_ Hartshorne did, not deny to the political 
geographer the right to move across the often imprecise boundary, between one academic 
subject and another; but he insisted that. he recognize when he does this, and advocated his 
early return to his own direct field.” 


Not content with banishing geopolitics from’ the field of political icc Hartshorne 
sought to deny its individual existence. He did, this in two ways., Firstly, he denied the 
competence of its practitioners, as we have seen. Secondly, he. denied one of, the basic elements 
of geopolitics, its claim to pronounce on matters of future policy. 

If the tendency to follow all the aspects of a problem lea the geographe 
r ae vi “study of to him,,much more serious is leas ihe geoerap oe 

eyon e study of things as the are and render’ dj 

they should be. . . x “y ee ni i Ne iy owt 
He suggested in fact that see pattiien was no field for academics at all, but one for comeral 
politicians and statesmen.'4 


‘Bowman, The New World, op. cit., p. 2. five I ME in ets ae 
5Ewald Banse’s Germany Prepares for War was: blish 
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But he was clearly not satisfied with his banishment of geopolitics from the list of subjects 
worthy of academic study. He still sought to place it. Realizing that it is not the same 
thing as political geography, he wondered whether it belongs to political science. His thinking 
was clearly limited by the traditional academic division of fields. He was aware of the 
statement made by Haushofer and others that ‘‘geopolitik cultivates the border area of 
geography, history and political science’ and his comment is: ‘‘In that case what need is there 
for it? Surely political geography fully reaches the borders of political science, if it does not 
in practice overlap them ?’’5 Surely this is to say that geopolitics is political geography, 
which possibility he has already refuted! The confusion inherent in this whole problem of 
definition becomes the greater when Hartshorne goes on to argue that in theory at least 
geopolitics is a part of political science.1* 


This refusal by Hartshorne to see the autonomous nature of geopolitics which, using the 
disciplines of geography, politics, history, and the social sciences generally, had fused them 
into a new integrated discipline of its own, is perhaps characteristic of the attitude of American 
political geographers and political scientists during the ‘twenties and early ’thirties, and one 
of the reasons why geopolitics was largely ignored by them. 


However, the thinking of Nicholas Spykman, Director of the Yale Institute of International 
Studies, was becoming increasingly geopolitical and deterministic in its nature. In 1938 he 
published two articles on ‘“‘Geography and Foreign Policy’’.17 In these he wrote: ‘‘The factors 
that condition the policy of States are many; they are permanent and temporary, obvious 
and hidden; they include, apart from the geographic factor, population density, the economic 
structure of the country, the ethnic composition of the people, the form of government, and 
the complexes and pet prejudices of foreign ministers.’1® He saw that it was only partly 
true that ‘‘la politique de toutes les puissances est dans leur géographie’’,1® and that political 
geography alone was not a sufficient explanation. ‘“The geography of a country is rather the 
material for, than the cause of, its policy.’’2° It is the most fundamental and basic of all 
factors, because it is the more permanent reality, but it is not alone. 


Spykman discussed the geographical basis of the state, its size and location, its topography 
and climate. He realized that the size of a state is a rough indication of its comparative 
strength, but also that ‘‘size is not strength, but potential strength”, for it can only be made 
effective if it contains great arable and/or industrial productivity and man power. 


Raw material resources and industrial organisation have become the pre- 
requisites of power whether by land or by sea. But size is still operative 
in the sense that the larger the area the greater the chances that it contains 
varying climatic ranges and varying topography, and therefore varied 
resources and economic possibilities.?4 


For Spykman there existed a direct relationship between the nature of the state and the 
geographical area upon which it is built, for the ability of the government to exercise a 
centralizing influence very much depends on the physical characteristics of the territory over 
which it rules. River systems and mountains have in the past played a considerable part in 


15,bid., p. 962. ; ; ne 
sabia. oe 963. A similar confusion exists in Hartshorne’s thinking about the concept of 
the “natural frontier”. In an essay ‘A Survey of the Boundary Problems of Europe’’, in 
G. C. Colby, ed., Geographical Aspects of International Relations, Chicago, 1938, Hartshorne 
rejects pp. 164-6, the concept of “natural frontiers’, but continues on p. 183: “Because the 
British attempt to absorb Ireland was successful in the North—but only in the North—it 
appeared necessary to recognise a division between the two states, but not the natural divide 
bi the Irish Sea. It is not surprising that the Irish are not content with the solution.” (present 
: it li ‘i 4 a” . 
we ; Paeebaai “Geography and Foreign Policy’, Am. Pol. Sci. R., vol. XXXII, 1938, 
a -36. i wa © . 
zs aNd ce 28. These are very similar to Mahan’s six factors conditioning state power: 
geographical position, topography, extent of sete eee of population, character of the 
d character of the government (author’s note). 
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the nature of the political development of states. The river systems of France and Russia 
have, Spykman argues, resulted in Paris and Moscow becoming the respective capitals of these 
two countries.22 However throughout the ages artificial means of communication like roads, 
and more recently the railroad, have been superimposed upon the landscape in order to over- 
come its barriers and to augment its facilities. In this way technological advance helps in the 
transition from large state to strong state; and the political power of large but technically 
weak states, such as China, is in direct proportion to their technical weakness. His conclusion 
from this geopolitical emphasis upon the fundamental reality of state space and its 
deterministic nature was that ‘‘size means potential strength, and that with the diffusion 
of Western technology great size plus time and a will to power will almost inevitably 
mean actual strength’’.?8 

Spykman emphasized that the regional location of the state largely determines whether 
it becomes a sea or a land power.*4 It becomes the former if it thinks in terms of sea routes 
and sea defences; the latter if its security depends mainly upon the defence of land frontiers. 
As to conflict between the two types of powers, he noticed that there were two mutually 
contradictory schools of geopolitical opinion as to its outcome: Hennig*® asserted that victory 
in such a conflict must go to the sea power; Mackinder®® proclaimed the ultimate victory of 
the land power. All that each has done, commented Spykman, has been to show that when 
a sea power encounters a land power on the land, then the land power gains the victory, and 
that when land power encounters sea power upon the sea, then victory is to the sea power, 
‘‘which conclusion is not wholly unexpected”’.?? 


In these two articles Spykman demonstrated that the bases of politics lie in the unchanging 
realities of geography. He related geographic factors to state power and, in his emphasis upon 
space, and in his suggestions of geographic determinism, appeared to be moving towards 
geopolitics. 

This impression is confirmed by two articles on ‘‘Geographic Objectives in Foreign Policy” 
which he wrote with Abbie Rollins in the following year.28 Here the state space has become 
really dynamic, and the politico-geographic realities existing at any one time the expression 
of temporary power relationships in a dynamic political world. States are 


struggling power organisations. Specific boundaries at any given historical 
period become then merely the political geographic expression of the existing 
balance of forces at that period, and reveal the combination and conflicts of 
forces in a dynamic international society. Boundary changes will be indica- 
tions of a shift in the balance of forces.*® 


The state then for Spykman and Rollins in 1939 was a dynamic organism composed of 
continually moving forces. They believed that the intensity of the forces varies from time 
to time, this movement resulting in either the expansion of the state through military victory, 
or its contraction through military defeat and encroachment from without. This conception 
of the state as an organic entity was very similar to that of Mahan, for whom likewise the 
state could expand or contract, but would very rarely stand still.3° 


In a world composed of such states the problem of collective security becomes one of 
equalizing the conflicting pressures of state movement into a position of stability. This 
equalization of pressures and counter-pressures was for Spykman and Rollins the problem 


227bid., pp. 35-6. *%bid., p. 39. 

247bid., pp. 213-36. 

**Richard Hennig, Geopolitik, Leipzig, 1931. 

26H J. Mackinder, Democratic Ideals and Reality, London, 1919. 

27Spykman, op. cit., p. 225. 

28N, J. Spykman and A. A. Rollins, ‘‘Geographic Objecti i i icy” 
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demanding solution if the ‘“‘phenomenon of expansion’’s! were to be removed. Otherwise the 
state dynamic would continue to exert itself in an expansive movement as the forces moved 
outward, and there would be no possible containment. 


From this viewpoint the frontier becomes ‘“‘that line where conflicting pressures become 
equalized”. It is “the expression of a relative power relationship’’.82. The political frontier 
is the line of demarcation of the state. It is not natural, but an artifact; an artifact which 
has taken different forms throughout the centuries: from the broad territorial dividing zone of 
primitive scattered peoples, through deliberately wasted protective border lands like the Pontine 
marshes, through the Walls of Hadrian and Siegfried, through rivers and deserts, through the 
buffer state. The latter is and has been the most persistent type of dividing line. Its function 
is that of keeping apart two strong and dynamic powers that would otherwise probably come 
into conflict; the function of all barrier frontiers whether natural or artificial. And this type, 
like the others, only maintains its existence for so long as the pressures on either side of it are 
more or less equal; in other words for only as long as there exists a balance of power.33 
Spykman’s belief in the preservation of a balance of forces as the guarantee of world peace, 
a pre-occupation which finds expression in the sub-title of his later book,*4 is becoming apparent. 


However, in this same year 1939 in which the articles appeared, Derwent Whittlesey’s 
The Earth and the State was published.2® This was a study in political geography in which 
Whittlesey dismissed geopolitics as consisting merely of assertions of ‘“‘the environmental rightness 
of political claims’’, which ‘‘biased statements can be distinguished from unprejudiced studies 
in political geography by the designation ‘geopolitics’’’.6 In another place he called it 
“emotional efforts which have been rationalised into the dogma known as geopolitics’.?7 He 
dismissed it as not being worthy of consideration, and he himself used the term geopolitical 
in his volume as a “‘portmanteau adjective instead of the cumbersome ‘politico-geographical’ ”’ ;38 
a fact which does nothing to clarify the meaning of his work. 


In the writings of Nicholas Spykman, however, as we have seen, the state was being 
considered as a dynamic complex of moving forces, as an area of space, of space which is 
dynamic. And the later direction of American thinking was along the path blazed by him. 
Whittlesey was conducting a holding operation. By 1939 geopolitics was becoming known 
in America. The doctrines of the geopoliticians had been briefly described, as in Mattern’s 
essay From Geopolitik to Political Relativism;?® they had been casually dismissed, as by 
Whittlesey; and in Spykman’s gradual moving away from the static concepts of political 
geography, in his re-invigoration of Mahan’s analysis of the elements of state power, were 
beginning to enter into American creative thought. 


The limited extent to which they had been so incorporated at the outbreak of the second 
world war, and the limited use of geopolitical tenets was, it is suggested, due in large measure 
to the failure of American academics to realize that here was something new, something which 
transcended the usual boundaries of both political geography and political science. They failed 
to realize that geopolitics was a synthesis which, using the methods and materials of the several 


31 k d Rollins, op. cit., p. 395. 
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34 : kman, America’s Strategy in World Politics: The United States and the Balance 
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xplain state power and to guide political action. Only 
very slowly did American academic thinkers break away from their traditional disciplines and 
take seriously those geopolitical concepts which, however perverted their use has been by some 
practitioners in Nazi Germany, have become accepted among the basic assumptions of state 


policy in many countries of the modern world.*® 


disciplines, sought at the same time to & 
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A Note on Disarmament 


and The W orld Crisis by CAREY B. JOYNT 


The recent article by Mr. Hedley Bull in this Journal! is a cogent and masterful summary 
of the traditional case against the possibility of disarmament. The scepticism which it represents 
is a healthy antidote to much of the literature which disfigures the subject. His summary of 
the conditions under which disarmament has or has not occurred in the past is accurate and, 
on the whole, convincing. There remain, however, serious doubts as to whether his critique 
is quite as devastating as he seems to believe it to be. These doubts are focused on the two 
main contentions in his article: (1) ‘‘armaments are an integral part of the international 
system’, apparently to the extent that a comprehensive disarmament scheme would ‘‘corrupt’’ 
this system, and leading to the inference that disarmament is therefore not desirable;? (2) his 
implication that the present state of nuclear deterrence is preferable to disarmament; to remove 
nuclear armaments would restore the rationality of total war and that this factor militates 
against disarmament policies. I shall deal with each of these points in turn. 


It cannot be denied that armaments have played an important role in the international 
system in that they have enabled individual states to survive by balancing the power of their 
opponents and by this means to preserve a general over-all international equilibrium. It does 
not follow, however, that if armaments were to be removed that the system would be in some 
sense “‘corrupted”. For is it not feasible to suppose that competition would merely be shifted 
to other areas of activity, particularly economic and political ? The real question is not whether 
such a shift of activity could come about in theory but whether the great powers would consider 
it to be in their interests to carry on the struggle in this fashion, without having immediately 
at hand the recourse of war as the final instrument of their policies. Human ingenuity in 
these matters is inexhaustible and there is no a priori reason to believe that means of effective 
competition could not be devised. Indeed, Mr. Khrushchev has repeatedly declared that 
capitalism would ‘‘leave the historical arena as a result of the struggle of internal forces’? and 
during his recent trip to the United States challenged his American hosts again and again to 
just such a competition in the underdeveloped regions of the earth. 


Nor would the adoption of competition by methods other than war destroy the balance 
of power mechanism. It would only abstract from it the immediate capacity to engage in 
devastating conflict. The capacity to maintain a balance, calculated in terms of potential 
resources both human and material, would remain, including a calculation of war-making 
potential. Thus the dynamic of the present system would be left relatively intact although 
rendered less immediate and less threatening in character. 


Perhaps the weakest link in the chain of Bull’s reasoning lies in his assumption that 
armament, under the conditions of the present, can provide for either the security or the 
survival of individual states or the system itself. Evidence against this claim seems to be 
mounting with every year that passes. The powers are engaged in the most ferocious arms- 
race in all history and there is every indication that, unless comprehensive disarmament can 
be achieved, the race will continue, since the resources of the opponents are enormous and the 
possibilities of technology applied to weapons almost limitless. The arms-race is a powerful 
demonstration that present weapons technology not only does not provide security for states 
but is regarded by them as a terrible threat to their very survival. 


1Hedley Bull, ‘(Disarmament and the International System”, Australian Journal of Politics 
and History, vol. V, no. 1, May 1959, pp. 41-50. 
%bid., pp. 41, 47, 50. 
3Soviet Affairs Notes, no. 215, 14 Oct. 1957, p. 3. 
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This brings me to a consideration of Bull’s contention that a removal of nuclear armaments 
would restore the rationality of total war and therefore militates against a comprehensive 
disarmament scheme. In the first place, it is by no means clear that the present state of nuclear 
deterrence is at all stable. Bull himself admits this in a tell-tale footnote* but nowhere clearly 
draws the implications of this damaging admission. The dangers of the present situation are 
clearly set out in a recent article in Foreign Affatrs® which shows in considerable detail the 
relative vulnerability of the present United States deterrent force. A surprise attack by one 
side or the other is most certainly a theoretical possibility given certain conditions and a recent 
study of Soviet military thinking points out that the problems involved in such an attack have 
been debated by Soviet strategists. Unless some reasonable and far-reaching disarmament 
agreement is reached our survival will perhaps depend on the development of missiles technology 
and the ability to render these highly invulnerable to destruction.? Needless to say the race 
would then shift to techniques designed to destroy this new invulnerability. 


It is almost certainly mot the case that, even if one assumes the relative invulnerability of 
the strategic air forces of both sides, no military moves are available other than massive 
retaliation. Graduated or limited retaliation remains a live option even though it involves 
the hideous risk of expanding an otherwise limited conflict. Indeed, the threat of limited 
retaliation becomes more credible as the invulnerability of the strategic force rises for the single 
reason that its credibility is considerably higher than the threat of massive retaliation.* There 
is no reason to believe that the same principles would not operate in the case of relatively 
invulnerable missile capacities. 


The critics of disarmament must face up to the ugly fact that there is every prospect of 
nuclear weapons spreading beyond the Big Three. France is well on the road to becoming a 
nuclear power and it seems quite likely that China will follow suit. Indeed, there are approxi- 
mately twelve states in the world technically capable of a successful nuclear-weapons programme.® 
It is doubtful that many of these will long rest content with a permanent inferiority in weapons. 
The iron logic of the arms race has already forced the United States to supply some of its allies, 
including Canada and Western Germany, with information and training in the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons. This reveals like a lightning flash the world of the future, a world of states 
armed with nuclear weapons. It is a prospect to frighten even the boldest among us and it is 
coming to pass at great speed. To argue that this development cannot be prevented is to 
argue that mankind is a prisoner of his technology. Another version of this argument is to 
say that disarmament is impossible because almost all research has military implications. Much 
research does have military value but the essential point is that it is relatively harmless until 
it is organized and focussed by the power of government. Similarly, we remain prisoners of 
our technology only so long as the governments of the major powers fail to take resolute steps 
to halt and then master the arms race. 


The crucial question can be put in this way: how can the risks of war be best minimized ? 
By a continuation of the present arms-race or by a comprehensive disarmament scheme complete 
with international inspection ? A very good case can be made for the disarmament option. 
Under suitable conditions it could reduce the dangers of miscalculation based on some threat 
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of limited or massive retaliation. It would most certainly reduce the threat of a surprise attack, 
particularly if the dangers of hidden weapons stocks were obviated by stocks held under inter- 
national auspices.1° This is not to say that disarmament would usher in a millenium of perfect 
peace and brotherhood. The knowledge of how to make present weapons and perhaps even 
more terrible instruments of destruction would remain, as Mr. Bull quite correctly contends. 
It can be plausibly argued, however, that the existence of such knowledge and capability far 
from making disarmament unsafe, would act as a powerful deterrent to would-be violators. 
Discovered evasion would simply touch off an arms race from scratch and the uncertainty of 
winning such a race would have to be weighed against the advantages of the existing dis- 
armament scheme. In short, deterrence would remain but triggers would not be cocked. Hence 
the dangers of nuclear destruction would be made less likely. Is this not a most desirable 
contingency—nay, a vital step to ensure the preservation of the human species and the building 
of an effective world community ? Certainly it would reduce the temptation of states to be 
predatory by making the opportunities for attack less probable and hence less inviting and by 
reducing the state of Hobbesian fear in which the great powers now operate. In short, dis- 
armament, while not a sufficient condition for peace, is very likely a necessary condition for 
its maintenance. 


Finally, the most deadly criticism of current doctrines of retaliation whether massive or 
limited, or of the possibility of a tactual nuclear war fought under the protective shadow of the 
great deterrent, is quite simply this: they only have to fail once to be fatal. This cannot be said 
of a sensible and carefully worked-out disarmament agreement. If such an agreement did 
break down, there would still be available precious time for reason to intervene and prevent 
the rush to destruction. Such an agreement would not be a sure and certain hope for mankind. 
It would, however, change the structure of the present competition, blunt its deadliness, and 
go a great way to breaking the vicious circle of fear-arms-insecurity which at present dominates 
international politics. 


Lehigh University 


10The suggestion is Jules Moch’s. Quoted in Noel-Baker, The Arms Race, p. 306. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 


As for some time past, the half-year was more notable for divisions which by-passed the 
traditional party rivalries, including divisions within the government parties, than for clashes 
between government and opposition. Even the struggle between the Labor parties had little 
fire. In economic and industrial affairs also, the period was a tranquil one, marked by a 
continued slow decline in unemployment and important trade union gains won before the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Commission, but not by serious industrial disputes. There were, 
however, some signs that political conflict of the more traditional kind might gain strength 
in 1960. 


The Budget 


The federal budget, introduced by the Treasurer, Mr. Holt, on 11 August, was one of the 
few important occasions when opinion was divided more or less on party lines, though even 
in this case the government also had to face criticism from within its own ranks. Mr. Holt 
claimed that the budget would increase production without endangering economic stability 
by providing ‘‘carefully chosen incentives to effort and enterprise’, while also providing some 
necessary increases in social service payments. Old age and invalid pensions were increased 
by 7/6 per week to £4/5/-, with corresponding increases in other pensions. Many payments 
under the National Health Scheme were increased, but charges were introduced for drugs under 
the pharmaceutical benefits scheme. Personal income tax was cut by 5 per cent., duty on 
petrol reduced by 3d. per gallon and concessions were given to private companies on undistributed 
profits. The cost of all concessions was estimated at £44 million per year, but nearly half of 
this was to be recovered by the prescriptions charge and by a wide range of postal and telegraph 
increases. The budget provided for a deficit of £60 million, or about half of the estimated 
deficit for the previous year though considerably more than the deficit which actually resulted. 
The intended effect of the budget was very mildly inflationary. 


Most of these changes were not important enough to arouse much opposition, though there 
were the expected complaints that the pension increases should have been larger and regrets, 
including some from the government side, that more had not been done to lower costs in 
industry, for example by reducing payroll tax. ‘However, most of the hostility was directed 
at the increased postal charges. The principle behind these increases was that users of the 
services should bear more of the burden of providing capital for their expansion. 


As the principal beneficiaries of the policy of meeting these costs from taxation had been 
country people, the fiercest opposition to the changes came from back-bench members of the 
Country Party. Some reductions in the proposed charges were achieved, especially in those 
for bulk postage rates which had seemed a serious threat to many smaller newspapers and 
periodicals.* Even so, the revised charges incurred criticism from both Liberal and Country 
Party members when they were debated. The strongest criticism came from a former minister, 
Sir Wilfred Kent Hughes, who continued to be one of the government’s most constant critics. 


During the debate to validate the pension increases, there was a minor revolt on the 
government side, led by another such critic, Mr. W. C. Wentworth. Following strong pressure 


1Sydney Morning Herald, 12 Aug. 1959. °S.M.H., 18 Sept. 1959. 
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from back-bench members to force the government to include some action towards the eventual 
abolition of the means test, the Prime Minister announced that the whole subject would be 
further examined before the next budget.3 


The budget debate was also the occasion for attacks on the Minister for Territories, Mr. 
Hasluck, by several government members, one of whom demanded his resignation. The charges 
against him were that he had lost the confidence of New Guinea settlers because of the manner 
in which income tax had been introduced to the Territory and his refusal to reform and enlarge 
the Legislative Council. While Mr. Hasluck’s opponents avoided any suggestion that they 
supported white as opposed to native interests in the territory this was almost necessarily 
involved in their argument. Mr. Hasluck’s defence was that the native population must be 
protected and their economic interests fostered against those who sought cheap labour and 
did not appreciate the inevitability of Australia ultimately relinquishing colonial control over 
the area. : 


There was a further minor revolt later in the session, again led by Sir Wilfred Kent Hughes 
who sought to establish the principle that ministers should be elected. The proposal was easily 
defeated at a meeting of the government parties.® 


It will be seen that this restiveness within the government parties produced few changes; 
but it revived speculation on how far non-Labor unity might outlast the eventual disappearance 
of Mr. Menzies. 


The Divorce Bill 


The relative diminution of conflict between the parties was enhanced by the fact that the 
principal measure of the session was the Matrimonial Causes Bill. Though this was a govern- 
ment measure, all parties allowed their, members to vote as they chose, though in the final stages 
there were allegations that the government was applying some pressure to induce its supporters 
to vote for the bill. The principles of the legislation had been known since May, and it was 
already clear that the Catholic Church and some other clergy opposed particular sections of the 
bill and also its overall tendency to make divorce an easier process than under the various state 
laws which it would replace. The fourteen proposed grounds for divorce included adultery} 
desertion for two years, failure to restore conjugal rights for one year and separation for five 
years when there was no prospect of cohabitation being resumed. This last provision which 
existed only in the Western Australian state law, attracted most opposition. Some provisions 
of the bill tended to restrict the availability of divorce; for example those which prevented 
‘divorce within three years of marriage, required the judge to be satisfied with arrangements 
made for the welfare of children and the restitution provisions, which were much more restrictive 
than those operating in New South Wales. 


Though Catholic spokesmen made it clear that they objected to the bill on other grounds 
also, the most serious opposition was to the clause which made it possible for either party tg 
sue for divorce after five years separation. While the bill was before Parliament, a meeting 
of bishops and archbishops ofthe Church of England condemned the separation clause. Their 
protest was welcomed by the Catholic Auxiliary Bishop to Archbishop Mannix of Melbourne, 
Bishop Fox, who pointed out that the bill was unacceptable even with this clause removed 
and said that Catholic politicians could not in conscience vote for the bill.’ 


‘ In the event, the bill was passed with little modification. Generally speaking, members 
divided on religious lines, though a number of non-Catholics from all parties supported attempts 
‘by Catholic members to defeat the bill or to restrict the grounds for divorce. There were four 
mon-Catholics, including the troublesome Sir Wilfred, among the seventeen members of the 
House of Representatives who voted to refer the bill to a select committee. 


3jbid., 21 Sept. 1959. *Gbid., 25 and 27 Aug., 9 Nov. 1959. 
5Age, 6 Oct. 1959. 6Age, 27 Oct. 1959. 
7 Advocate (Melbourne), 29 Oct. 1959. 
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Clerical opposition was redoubled when the bill came before the. Senate but here the religious: 
divisions were rather less clear than in the House of Representatives. A number: of Catholics, 
including one Liberal, voted for the second reading of the bill, though in some cases managing 
to combine this with condemnation of the principle of divorce, while the most persistent critic 
of the bill was a non-Catholic Liberal, Senator R. C. Wright. _The only subsequent hitch to 
the government’s plans was caused not by the separation clause, which was carried on the 
voices, but by the removal, at Senator Wright’s instigation, of part of the provision making 
recurrent insanity or epilepsy a ground of divorce. The government accepted this amendment, 
though with no very good grace, to allow the bill to come into operation with the minimum delay. 


The divorce legislation provided the clearest case for many years of intervention by the 
churches on a political issue. The Presbyterian and Nonconformist churches could not be said 
to have had a policy on this issue, and most of their adherents in Parliament voted for the 
provisions of the bill. The intervention of the Anglican bishops seems to have had no discernible 
effect. The Catholic members acted according to the views of their clergy, or at least did not 
openly flout them. The only possible exception was the A.L.P. Senator O'Byrne from Tasmania, 
who delivered himself of the unorthodox Catholic view that ‘‘we should be able to set aside the 
particular religious beliefs that we hold’’ when discussing such legislation and supported thé 
bill throughout.’ ‘For this he was criticized and rather ambiguously threatened by the Catholic 
Archbishop of Hobart, Dr. Young. i 


The D.L.P. 

The Democratic Labor Party held its third commonwealth conference in Canberra on 
8-10 August. The policies which emerged were principally a reformulation of those on which 
the party had fought the 1958 election, brought up to date where necessary. In tone it 
remained more anti-communist than any other party, condemning the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet Union and Australia. Alleged communist-influenced policies in 
the A.C.T.U. and the A.L.P. were cited and condemned. Other familiar features were demands 
for increased child endowment, a productivity index as a guide to wage-fixing and support for 
industrial arbitration. There was also a new national superannuation scheme. The federal 
president, Mr. R. Joshua, told delegates that after their ‘‘arduous and long journey over the 
foothills” they would soon begin a ‘‘spectacular ascent to the summit’. This summit, of course, 
was that of political power in Australia. As for the other sense in which the term was currently 
being used, the conference warned that “Summit talks of any nature are hopeless of success 
unless there is preliminary goodwill and willingness to agree on principles on both sides’.® * 

Despite Mr. Joshua’s optimism, 1959 was not a promising year for the D.L.P. Its two 
senators, no longer holding the balance of power, were less conspicuous than before, though 
they were prominent in opposition to the Divorce Bill.. More seriously, there were no signs of 
further serious disruption within the A.L.P., on which the future of the D.L.P. depended. 
Despité complaints at the party’s Victorian conference in June that too much influence was 
‘being exercised by Mr. B. A. Santamaria, who was not a member of the party, Mr. Santamaria 
continued to be the D.L.P.’s most prominent advocate, proposing in effect a reunion with the 
A.L:P., though on terms which the latter was not likely to accept. 0 


, From September there were increasingly confident reports that Dr. Evatt would leave 
politics to become Chief Justice of N.S.W. early in 1960. Dr. Evatt himself almost dropped 
out of partisan activity and Mr. A. A. Calwell, who was most likely to replace him as A.L.P. 
leader, became correspondingly more active. The D.L.P., which had become accustomed to 
calling the A.L.P. the Evatt Labor Party, hurried to make it clear that Evatt’s replacement 
by Calwell would not affect its attitude, and even argued, that Calwell, as a Catholic who had 
failed to rally to the D.L.P., would be even less acceptable to. them than Evatt.!® While this 
was probably true of the active members there are grave doubts, probably shared by the D.L Pp 
leaders themselves, whether it applies to many of the party's voters. ‘ 


8C.P.D., p. 1906. 


*Australian Democratic Labor Party, Policy Decisions of 3rd C fe 
0News-Weekly (Melbourne), 6 Jan. 1960. ss iy Mommape rman 
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Industrial Affairs 

A quiet A.C.T.U. congress ‘in Séhtenber repeated its opposition to penal Fovntons in. the, 
arbitration system but rejected attempts to plan strike action against them. One of the four 
communists on the sixteen-member executive was defeated, but the congress agreed to the 
continued exchange of visits between Australian‘union officials and union officials from communist, 
countries. Cars 

A margins case before the Commie wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission: resulted 
in margin increases of 28% for metal trades workers. This meant actual increases of from 6/4 
to 35/- per week. These increases have since been’ applied to many other industries. The 
metal trades unions have been seeking to secure this increase over and above the over-award 
payments which most employers were paying before the Commission’s decision. ! 

The High Court’s decision in the Hursey case in September confirmed the power of trade 
unions to devote money collected from their members for political purposes. The government 
has so far done nothing in response to rather weak pressure to provide for the right of members 
to~ ‘contract out’’ of payments of this kind. 


The New Governor-General ‘ 

The appointment as Governor-General of Lord Dunrossil, who as Mr. W. S. Morrison was 
Speaker of the House of Commons from 1953 to 1959, was announced in November. The 
appointment was criticized by the A.L.P. which favoured an Australian appointment; tee 


Dr. Evatt conceded that Lord Dunrossil was “a very distinguished man’’.1* 
D.W.R. 


mee NEW SOUTH WALES 

. A succession of mundane political incidents was abruptly terminated by the death’ of the 
Premier, Mr. J. J. Cahill, on 22 October. 1 ‘The late Mr. Cahill had served as Premier for a record 
term of just over seven years, and as a Catholic and a politically astute ‘moderate’, was credited 
with maintaining the unity of the state parliamentary Labor Party, at a time whee the A.L.P., 
in his own and other states, was badly split on the ‘sectarian issue. It was not surprising 
therefore that his successor, Mr, R. J. Heffron, should pledge himself to ‘‘follow the Cahill liné 
without deviation”. A caucus meeting of the Labor Party subsequently elected Mr. Heffron— 
unopposed—parliamentary, leader; in the election for deputy leader, Mr. Renshaw defeated his 
opponent, Mr. Sheahan, by one vote. Otherwise, the personnel of the new ministry was almost 
identical with its predecessor, there being only a few changes in the allocation of portfolios. 

The Liberal opposition also lost its parliamentary leader, Mr. P. H. Morton, but under 

somewhat less edifying circumstances. Early i in July, three Liberal backbenchers (Messrs. Cross, 
Black and Cox) had tabled a motion at a party meeting asking Mr. Morton to resign, alleging 
he had ‘‘lost the confidence. of most members’. Their claim was apparently vindicated when 
party members narrowly deposed Mr. Morton (15 votes to 13), choosing instead his deputy, 
Mr. R. W. Askin. Mr. E..A, Willis was elected the new deputy leader. 


By-elections 
The Lismore by-election was the result of a decision by the Court of Disputed Returns 


invalidating the election of the Country Party member, Mr. Easter, at the general OEE 


The by-election returns were quite unexpected. 
Distribution of 


First Count Campbell’s Final Result 
Preferences 
Compton (A.L.P.) .. oe 7,563 749 (29%) 8,312 
Easter (C.P.) 4b oye 5,903 1,826 (71%) 7,729 
Campbell (C.P.) ~ .. oar 2,575 
11$.M.H. and Age, 1-4 Sept. 1959. 125.M.H., 17 Sept. 1959. 


13;bid., 16 Nov. 1959. 
1References to the factual information on which this material is based may be found in 
N.S.W. Parl. Debs., 30 June-2.Dec..1959, and the Sydney Morning Herald, June-Dec. 1959. . 
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Lismore was regarded as a certain Country Party seat, and the A.L.P. was breaking with 
precedent by nominating a candidate. The government had made effective use of the slogan 
“Fave a voice in the Government’’, whereas the C.P. was embarrassed by a parochial dispute 
between the towns of Lismore and Ballina. The failure of the C.P. in Lismore, together with 
the defection of Mr. Jordan (Oxley) from the C.P. to the Liberal Party—he was reported to be 
“dissatisfied with the way the C.P. replaced its former leader, Mr. Davis Hughes’’—reduced, 
€.P. representation in the Assembly to 14, as against 50 for Labor, 29 Liberals and a single 
Independent. 

A second by-election, for the seat of Cook’s River, was occasioned by the death of Mr; 
Cahill. Mr. T. Cahill, a son of the late Premier, received A.L.P. endorsement and easily defeated. 
his Liberal and Communist opponents. 


The Parliamentary Session ; 

Main item of the session was the Constitution Amendment (Legislative Council Abolition) 
Bill, a matter for which the government had sought a mandate at the general election. Under 
the state constitution such an amendment requires the approval of both Houses and a majority 
of the electors at a referendum. After some initial uncertainty, the Liberals agreed, in August, 
to support the measure as a means of getting the abolition question before the electors. But 
when the annual convention of the party, meeting in October, moved for the retention and 
reform of the Council, the Liberal leader, Mr. Askin, commented that “‘the parliamentary party's 
decision not to oppose a referendum on abolition of the Upper House did not conflict with the 
convention decision’. On the first reading of the bill he further remarked that “‘only in a 
technical sense are we supporting abolition’’. How the Liberals proposed to get the electors 
to agree to a reformed Legislative Council is not at all clear, since the Premier had stated that no 
alternative to abolition of the Council would be offered at the referendum. The Country Party 
ppposed both the abolition and the referendum proposals, and its decision was confirmed by 
the party’s state central council. Liberal members of the Upper House, where there is no 
official Liberal Party, intimated that they were opposed to the policy of theit colleagues in 
the Assembly, and that they would oppose the abolition bill at every step. When the bill was. 
introduced into the Assembly, Liberal and Country Parties co-operated unsuccessfully in an 
amendment for a royal commission ‘“‘to report on the wisdom of abolishing the Legislative 
Council’. The bill then passed its first and subsequent readings, the Liberal Party (Mr. Storey 
excepted) voting with the government, the C.P. opposing. Upon its reaching the Council, on 
2 December, the Liberal and C.P. opposition in that chamber moved that the bill be returned 
to the Assembly since “‘the Constitution Act provided that a Bill relating to the constitution 
should originate in the House which it affected’. Seven Labor M’s.L.C.—later expelled by 
the A.L.P. state executive—supported the opposition motion, which was carried by 33 votes 
to 25. The sole visible result of the skirmish was that the Labor Party had lost control of the 
Council. After the vote on 2 December, party strengths in the Upper House stood at Labor, 
27; Country Party, 15; Liberals, 11; ‘‘Rebel’” Labor, 7. Despite the government’s minority 
position in the Council, it continues to emphasize its determination to go ahead with the 
abolition bill. 

Upper House abolition was not the only issue on which Country and Liberal Parties were 
divided. Each year it is customary for the lending policy of the Rural Bank, a statutory 
instrumentality, to be criticized in the annual report of the Auditor-General. Chief item in 
dispute is a steadily growing loan to Metropolitan Portland Cement Ltd., which at 30 June 
1959 amounted to £4,584,766. According to the Auditor-General ‘‘the affairs of the company 
have reached a stage at which there appears to be little prospect of the bank avoiding heavy 
loss’. The Liberal Party moved to censure the government for failing to halt the growth of 
the loan. ara try Party had already made it clear that it opposed ‘‘Government direction 
of banking pol’. When meetings between opposition party leaders failed to arrive at any 
compromise, the Country Party aligned itself with the government, defeating the censure motion 
by 58 votes to 27. us 

The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Bill was introduced as a result of an ultimatum 
from twenty Labor backbenchers, together with pressure from industrial sections of the A.L.P. 
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Whilst legalizing strikes undertaken after fourteen days notice of the intention to strike, the 
bill retained the penal clauses of the old Act for breaches of this provision. Absolute preference 
in employment to unionists replaced the inoperative compulsory unionism of the old Act, and 
contributions of affiliated unions to party funds were given a basis in law. The bill passed all 
readings in both Houses on a party vote; of numerous amendments moved by the opposition 
in Council and Assembly, one, giving preference in employment to ex-servicemen of the common- 
wealth, was adopted by the government. 

Just prior to the Christmas recess, the N.S.W. Parliament, in line with recent legislation 
by the federal and Victorian Parliaments, passed a Salaries Bill, increasing the salaries and 
allowances of members by £525 a year. An expense allowance of £200 was created for the leader 
of the Country Party. This being a bill with something for everyone, the only objectors were 
two Liberals and an Independent in the Assembly, and the metropolitan press in general. The 
state A.L.P. executive, which had censured the participation of the federal Labor Party in the 
commonwealth “salary grab’’, approved the rises for state parliamentarians. 


The State of the Parties 


Apart from the Upper House issue, affairs in the A.L.P. were quiet. The state executive, 
which approves the decision of the August 1958 federal conference banning unity tickets in 
union elections, rejected a proposal from the Victorian branch for a special federal conference 
to reconsider the 1958 decision. 

It has long been felt—in some circles—that the Liberal Party electorate councils had 
insufficient control over their party representatives, and that absenteeism in the ranks of the 
opposition was in large measure due to this. To rectify matters, the August meeting of the 
party’s state council decided to amend the rule that an M.L.A. defeated in a pre-selection ballot 
could contest the election as an official Liberal candidate against the endorsed party candidate, 
to provide for the withdrawal of endorsement from any member who does not gain pre-selection, 
and his subsequent expulsion if he stands notwithstanding. The party’s annual convention in 
October was told by the state president that “triangular contests in Labor-held country 
electorates were by far the most successful way of collecting the maximum vote from Labour... 
his party would prefer amalgamation, but respected the right of the Country Party to remain 
separate if it so desired’. As for “leadership changes’, they were ‘‘part of the natural cycle 
of politics’. 

Towards the end of 1959, Mr. Santamaria’s National Civic Council attained some measure 
of prominence in N.S.W., claiming a state-wide membership of 500. In an election for the 
commonwealth council of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the N.C.C. was credited with 
the defeat of Communist and A.L.P. candidates, and the return of its own nominee. 


Local Government 

5 December, election day for municipal and shire councils in the city and suburban areas, 
passed quietly, a large percentage of voters absenting themselves from the booths. The A.L.P. 
increased its majority on the Sydney City Council by returning thirteen aldermen, as against 
the Civic Reform Association’s seven. The Labor Lord Mayor, Alderman Jensen, was re-elected 
with a record vote (53,442 as against 20,404 for the C.R. candidate). The two erstwhile D.L.P. 
aldermen were successful under the aegis of Civic Reform, but the single Communist repre- 
sentative was defeated. The low vote polled by Civic Reform may well have been the result 
of pre-election strife within the Association. When the C.R.A. endorsed four DLP. nominees, 
including the two sitting aldermen, two C.R. councillors withdrew their nominations for selection. 
One of them, Ald. Bartley, opposed C.R.’s “‘rejection of local candidates in favour of men from 
other areas’’, and threatened to stand as an independent. 

Under the Local Government Amending Bill, passed in November, councils were permitted 
to choose whether to elect mayors and presidents by a ballot of council members, or by poll of 
electors in conjunction with triennial council elections. By 1 November, eight councils had 
applied for permission to have their mayors elected by popular vote. This marks an extension 
to other councils of a provision which already applies on the Sydney City Council. a 
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VICTORIA 


Although a number of important measures were introduced into the Victorian Parliament 
in the second half of the year, the debates were mostly rather quiet. Perhaps the absence 
through illness of Sir Arthur Warner, the main opposition whipping-boy, helped to lessen tension. 
Certainly there was little excitement, and few important divisions. The very nature of the 
government programme, which consisted largely of generally accepted amending measures, 
inhibited the opposition. Apart from the temporary excitement over the peace congress, in 
November, politics outside Parliament attracted little attention either. 


The Budget 

Much of the time of the Legislative Assembly was taken up with the budget debates, and 
with passing enabling legislation arising out of taxation changes. Mr. Bolte introduced his 
fifth successive deficit budget on 8 September (Vic. Parl. Debs., No. 2, 1959, pp. 72-90). 
Estimated expenditure for 1960 was to be £165,093,000 and income £163,893,000. There had 
been a deficit of £24 million in 1959, and although this was estimated to be halved in 1960, the 
Bolte government still refused to balance its budget, despite opposition complaints. The out- 
standing feature contributing to the overall deficit was the projected loss of £5 million on the 
railway system, an increase of just over £1 million on the previous year, and traceable to the 
rise in the basic wage. 

Mr. Bolte took the opportunity during the budget speech to raise the banner of Victorian 
“independence” once again. “‘We were—and still are—ready to go back into the field of 
income tax”, he said, drawing attention to the unfavourable treatment of Victoria under the 
uniform taxation system. Failing this return to separate taxing, he proposed a number of 
taxation changes bringing in an extra £34 million, and a reduction in entertainment tax reducing 
revenue by £349,000. A £1 levy was to be added to third party insurance payments (legalized 
as the Motor Car [Insurance] Surcharge Act), and licence fees were to be imposed on motor 
car and workers compensation insurance policies (Stamps Act). The entertainment tax on 
cinema admissions under 3/- was abolished and was reduced for admissions under 4/6 (Enter- 
tainments Tax [Reduction] Act). The biggest increases in expenditure in 1960 are to be in 
education (nearly 10 per cent. up), debt charges and railway working expenses. 


In the budget debates which followed both the A.L.P. and the Country Party were critical 
of the government for its deficit budgeting. In the final division on 30 September, however 
the Country Party simply absented itself altogether, and the motion to reduce the estimates 
by £1 was defeated by 14 votes to 33. Apart from local grievances, the main complaints were 
against the operation of the railways and the accommodation problems of the school system 
The opposition also felt that the reduction in entertainments tax would not be enough to save 
the rapidly closing suburban cinemas. The enabling legislation connected with the budget 
passed without division, except for the Entertainments Tax (Reduction) Bill, which oe 
Cee eee Stoneham, failed to defeat on its second reading on 6 October by 39 
votes to 14. e A.L.P. object here was the very limi isi ili 
ees casa: y ie ty limited one of raising the tax free ceiling 


Government Programme 


The governor's speech dwelt on the industrial and population growth of Victoria. Expansi 
was promised for the State Electricity Commission’s services, highway duplication ae the 
completion of the Melbourne-Albury standard gauge line. Uniform taxation, and the need i 
“restore to the States their right to impose a tax on incomes’”’ were touched ipon Legislati ‘ 
promised included a measure to meet the recommendation of the royal commission on ae 
course betting and a number of less controversial amending measures. ial 

Debate on the address followed the well-worn lines of past years. The oppositi 
plained of the failure to decentralize while the government accused the A.L ee ne, com- 
Victoria’. There was little new which could be said on either side, although the Ge 
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closing of the Woods Point gold mines gave the opposition case on decentralization an unexpected 
fillip. In the Legislative Council the Hon. B. Machin (A.L.P.) moved a harmless addendum 
welcoming ‘‘the efforts now being made by the leaders of the world’s great powers to 
secure a just and abiding peace for all mankind’. The government considered the addendum 
“inappropriate” and some speakers suggested that it might have something to do with the 
imminent peace congress. It was negatived on 21 October. 


The measures to implement the royal commission report on betting were the most con- 
troversial of the session, although possibly not as far-reaching in their implications as the 
Landlord and Tenants (Fair Rents) Act. The Legislative Council again stressed its nuisance 
value by throwing out the government’s bills through an A.L.P.-Country Party alliance. The 
first bill, the Racing (Totalisator Extension) Bill would have authorized off-the-course betting 
through offices established by the Totalisator Agency Board. There would have been a system 
of establishing credit and a minimum bet of 5/-. Side by side with this extension of betting 
there was to be an increase in the penalties for illegal book-making, as provided in the Police 
Offences (Betting) Bill, introduced at the same time. The A.L.P. and the Country Party 
opposed the bills, not because of any strong objection to gambling (more likely on past evidence 
from the Liberals) but because they could not see the proposed extension either working 
properly or eliminating street betting, and considered the new penalties for illegal betting to be 
excessive. On the resumption of the second reading on 10 November, the Country Party 
leader, Sir Herbert Hyland, became involved in one of the violent arguments for which he has 
become noted. He was named and suspended by 28 votes to 22 for calling the Speaker ‘‘as 
silly as a billy goat’, which he withdrew in favour of the phrase ‘‘making a noise like a cow 
with the hiccups’, suitably bucolic epithets. 


On the following day the two opposition parties called for the redrafting of the Racing Bill, 
and opposed the second reading, which they failed to defeat by 29 votes to 22. The third 
reading was also opposed and the accompanying Police Offences (Betting) Bill was given the 
same treatment, passing its third reading by 29 votes to 18. With the two parties combined 
in opposition, and the Country Party leader personally upset, the measures had little chance 
of passing the Legislative Council. The Racing Bill was defeated at the second reading in the 
Council by 14 votes to 16 on 24 November, and on the following day the Police Offences 
(Betting) Bill was amended so as to reduce the proposed penalties to the 1958 level, thus making 
it identical with existing legislation. Thus, once again, the government found cause to regret 
its failure to capture the one province which would have given it the votes to save its hire 
purchase, bread reform and gambling bills. 


Apart from the wreckage of its gambling bills, the only other difficult passage which the 
government had was with its Landlord and Tenants (Fair Rents) Bill, which was introduced 
into the Assembly on 19 November for its second reading. The bill altered the basis for 
charging rent on previously controlled premises from the capital value of 1940 plus 25 per cent. 
to the capital value current at the time of making an agreement on the rent to be charged. 
This, in effect, meant the abolition of rent control, with the retention of the Fair Rents Board 
to eliminate exorbitant charging. The A.L.P. opposed the second reading, resumed on 25 
November, but the bill passed both second and third readings without difficulty. It passed 
its third reading in the Legislative Council on 3 December by 21 votes to 7. 


Other measures passed were mainly amending or enabling acts, to which there could be 
little real objection, and to which only minor amendments were made in the Council. Among 
these were: the Lifts and Cranes Act, the Labour and Industry (Motor Car Shops) Act, the 
Soldier Settlement (Amendment) Act, the State Electricity Commission (Hazelwood Power 
Station) Act and the Local Government (Municipal Assistance Fund) Act. The everpresent 
problems created by the motor car were dealt with in the Motor Car Act, which imposed greater 
penalties for careless and drunken driving, and the Road Traffic (Infringements) Act, which 
introduced ‘‘on the spot’’ fines for parking offences. 
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Other Parliamentary Business 


As so much of the time of Parliament was taken up with debates on the budget and the 
address-in-reply which gave the! opposition ample time for airing grievances, there were none 
of the now traditional censure motions, and few matters were raised on the adjournment. The 
opposition continued its practice of introducing bills into the Legislative Council for propaganda 
purposes. Mr. Galbally moved the Abolition of Capital Punishment Bill, which was negatived 
on 21 October. Mr. Slater moved the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Control Bill 
on 14 October, but no room could be found for its further discussion during the session. Apart 
from these two attempts the opposition confined its attack to the closing of a railway underpass 
at Reservoir, the dispute between the breweries and the hotels over raising the price of beer, 
traffic problems, and, rather more important, to growing industrial unrest on the railways. 


Outside Parliament 


The attention of the politically prominent was focussed on the visit of Princess Alexandra 
for much of the period. Apart from this, the only event of political importance outside the 
parliamentary sphere was the holding of the Australian and New Zealand Congress for Inter- 
national Co-operation and Disarmament (inevitably known as the “‘peace congress’’), which 
took place in South Melbourne Town Hall from 7 to 14 November. This attracted more atten- 
tion than the usual ‘‘popular front’’ efforts of the past because it was patronized by J. B. 
Priestley, and Professors Oliphant and Pauling, and supported by the A.C.T.U. and the Victorian 
A.L.P. While fairly clearly a direct descendant of previous World Peace Council congresses, 
this wider support made for pledges of genuine discussion and debate, pledges which were, on 
the whole, kept. Unfortunately for the organizers the congress was all too plainly under 
Communist Party control on the organizing side, a factor which deterred many from attending, 
and either annoyed or embarrassed some who came along despite government warnings, including 
some of the prominent speakers themselves. 


Victorian A.L.P. support for the congress, which was a natural corollary of Trades Hall 
and A.C.T.U. support, was fairly enthusiastic, except for the parliamentarians, the great majority 
of whom stayed away. Such organized opposition as grew within the congress itself was also 
mainly the work of individual A.L.P. members, the other parties having declared their opposition 
to the congress from the start. The Liberals and D.L.P. co-operated with New Australian 
organizations to hold a ‘‘Freedom Rally’? on 7 November, which attracted about 2,500 as 
against the 4,000 at the official congress opening on the following day. The general public 
was largely unaffected by the feverish campaigning around the congress, although good atten- 
dances were recorded at some of the public meetings addressed by the visiting speakers. 


Apart from the peace congress, Victorian politics remained uneventful, as they must given 
the relative strengths of the government and opposition. In the municipal elections in August, 
the A.L.P. made a number of gains, particularly in the outer suburban areas of Altona and 
Broadmeadows where they swept the board, and in Coburg, where they won control of the 
city for the first time. The A.L.P. now has more municipal councillors than ever before. 


However they failed to dislodge Councillor Hayes, the last remaining D.L.P. Melbourne City 
Councillor. 


The parties recovered from the salaries crisis, the Liberals at the end of June coming 
dangerously close to authorizing executive control over parliamentarians at their state con- 
vention, a move only defeated by the votes of the M’s.P. themselves. The A.L.P. wound up 
its New Australian Council in November, ostensibly for organizational reasons, although the 
council's violent anti-communism and opposition to the peace congress was no doubt an important 
factor. The rift in the D.L.P., which became apparent at its state conference in June, widened 
slightly, with a tendency by some to look forward to a “healing of the breach’”’ with the ALTE 
Otherwise the parties contributed little to the discussion on politics. ee 


J.J. 
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QUEENSLAND 


The Queensland political front was very active during the period under review. In the 
governor’s opening speech of the third session of the thirty-fifth Parliament it was announced 
that 57 or 58 bills would be introduced. To enable this heavy legislative programme to be 
implemented, a task made more exacting because of the special adjournment for Princess 
Alexandra’s visit, the House extended its sitting days to four a week from 22 September. 
Before the House rose for the Christmas recess, Mr. Duggan described the session as “‘the most 
strenuous I have known’’. 


Political activity was not limited to parliamentary debate. There was considerable conflict 
or negotiation at a variety of levels—between the commonwealth and state government over 
the Mt. Isa-Townsville railway and over commonwealth-state financial arrangements; between 
the state government and the Brisbane City Council; between the Country Party and the Liberal 
Party over the redistribution of electoral boundaries and over the question of preferential 
voting at general elections; between the A.L.P. and the A.W.U.; and between the A.L.P. 
and the Q.L.P. 


Parliament 


The session which began on 4 August was thought popularly to be the last session before 
the elections to be held early in 1960. In fact Parliament was to sit for a short period in 
February-March 1960, but with no certain knowledge of this in August 1959, the parties used 
the opening days of the session to make their preliminary evaluations of the government’s 
tecord. The Country-Liberal Party government, itself, made reference to developments in all 
branches of administration but it singled out several features for special mention. Emphasis 
was placed on the success of the policy of attracting new industry to Queensland, on the 
efficiencies and economies which had been effected in the administration and on the new land 
legislation which was to be introduced during the session. It was apparent both from the 
survey which the government made of its performance and from the legislative programme 
which it put forward for this final major session that it intended to go to the country partly 
on the grounds that substantially it had honoured its election promises. Equally it was clear 
from this resumé that the government wished to be thought of as assertively pro-Queensland. 


The A.L.P.’s evaluation took shape about an amendment proposed by Mr. Duggan to 
the address-in-reply. The amendment charged the government with failing to honour its 
election pledges on four counts—it had not taken the promised action to boost overseas invest- 
ment “‘as to put Queensland on the world industrial map’’; a condition of full employment not 
only had not been achieved but instead unemployment had increased; a stable economy had 
not been ensured; and the government had not proceeded with due urgency on the question 
of the Mt. Isa-Townsville railway. The Q.L.P. voted in support of the A.L.P. amendment and 
their criticism of the government was substantially the same as that of the A.L.P. The claim 
was again made that unemployment was increasing and that a decline in the real standard of 
living had resulted from the removal of rent and price controls. 


The similarity in the attacks on the government by A.L.P. and Q.L.P. did not mean that 
there was to be a rapprochement between the two. In a speech early in the session Mr. Walsh 
had called for unity of the Labor Party on a “‘proper basis’. The press had interpreted this 
to mean that Mr. Walsh was making overtures preliminary to pre-election reunification. The 
sharp interchange which immediately followed between Mr. Duggan and Mr. Gair scotched 
this speculation. Mr. Gair stated that the two pre-conditions to a reassociation of the Q.L.P. 
and the A.L.P. were that the caucus must cease to be directed by the Q.C.E. and that communist 
influence must be removed from the A.L.P. He considered that ‘‘an A.L.P. Government under 
the present party leadership could be an extremely dangerous one’. In reply Mr. Duggan 
denied that communist influence existed in the A.L.P. and stated that pleas for Labor unity 
by Messrs. Gair, Walsh and Power must be regarded as suspect, designed to serve the political 
ends of the Q.L.P. rather than to achieve Labor unity. 
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Although the early days of the session were taken up with these pre-election ay 
the House rapidly settled down to a consideration of the weighty body of legislation with whic 
it was scheduled to deal. Much of this legislation was machinery legislation and non- 
controversial. There were also a range of major bills introduced. Amongst the most important 


of these were: 


(i) The Land Acts and Other Acts Amendment Bill 

This bill was based on the report and recommendations of the Land Settlement Advigory 
Commission of which Mr. W. L. Payne, President of the Land Court, was the commissioner 
The bill, which attempts to deal comprehensively with a large and complex field, is itself lengthy 
and quite complex. A general section defines the main objectives of land administration, and 
emphasizes that the policy of the government is towards progressive closer settlement. The 
bill has many important features. It permits the conversion of areas up to 5,000 antes to 
freeholding tenure or perpetual lease selection. It establishes a special brigalow lease providing for 
holdings of up to 10,000 acres in the brigalow scrub belt (23 million acres) and offering special 
concessions in relation to these holdings. Certain principles of rent assessment and valuation 
for crown lands are laid down with the object of relieving crown tenants from the fear that 
they will be penalized in rent because of their improvements. Provision is made for the renewal 
of terminal leases or parts of these leases before expiry to ensure a greater degree of security 
of tenure. The rents on perpetual leases and repurchased estates are altered to rationalize 
them and for all future perpetual leases a uniform rental rate of 24 per cent. on the unimproved 
capital value is set down. The leases of grazing selections are to be of thirty years duration 
divided into assessment periods of ten years. Where development conditions involve abnormally 
high expenditure, forty year leases may be granted. In cases of exceptional difficulty pastoral 
holdings may be granted leases not exceeding fifty years. 


The major criticism by the Labor Party was directed against the provision which allows 
land to be converted into freehold. Labor argued no government had the right to alienate 
the national estate. The complaint was also made that the bill was opening up the large 
brigalow belt to a comparative few. Mr. Walsh, Q.L.P., attacked vehemently both the com- 
missioner, Mr. Payne, and a number of specific clauses. The United Graziers’ Association 
welcomed the bill. 


(ii) The Land Tax Act Amendment Act 


This Act was introduced because the State Land Tax Acts no longer served their purpose. 
The original Land Tax was intended partly as a revenue measure but more importantly as a 
weapon designed to break up the large freehold estates and to discourage the holding of under- 
developed freehold land. The tax, Mr. Hiley argued, was now ceasing to serve this purpose. 
The exemption rates were so low that it had become a general tax with the number of taxpayers 
at more than twenty thousand. The cost of tax collections from the small land holders was 
more than the contributions. The object of this bill was to raise the exemption on both 
country and city land so as to reduce the number of taxpayers by more than 6,000. The bill 
also aimed to institute a steadily progressive rate scale which would strike particularly at the 
bigger aggregations. ‘‘We do not want’’, said Mr. Hiley, ‘‘to encourage the development of a 
narrow landed aristocracy in this state’. 

Both the A.L.P. and the Q.L.P., although they had some criticisms to make, were in 
general agreement with the bill. 


(iii) The Hive Purchase Bill 


This bill has as its major objective “the protection of hirers without interfering, as far as 
possible, with the normal course of trade and without unnecessarily restricting the liberties of 
ordinary men and women to make their own decisions in the conduct of their own affairs”. 
The bill, therefore, is rather technical. Its provisions are designed to attempt to help the 
hirer became aware of the exact nature of his commitments and legal obligations. There is, 
for example, a provision that there must be no clauses in small type in hire purchase contracts. 
On the other hand, because of the government’s desire not to interfere with business practice 
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ee is very little control over such items as interest rates. The only provision in regard to 
the interest rate is that the true interest rate must be no higher than that provided under the 
Queensland Moneylenders’ Act. At the time the bill was introduced the ceiling rate under the 
Queensland Moneylenders’ Act was 20 per cent. Provision also was made in the bill that the 
purchaser’s deposit must not be lower than 10 per cent. 


The bill had a mixed reception. Both A.L.P. and Q.L.P. spokesmen considered that it 
had many valuable features. On the other hand, parliamentary opposition and the trade unions 
objected strongly to the failure of the government to fix a lower ceiling true interest rate. Mr. 
Duggan alleged that the failure to reduce the maximum interest rate was largely due to the 
growing interest of the private banks in the hire purchase companies. Labor spokesmen also 
believed that it may have been wiser to fix the minimum deposit at a higher percentage of the 
cost of the goods. 


(tv) The Election Acts Amendment Bill 

The Electoral Districts Bill, the bill which provided for electoral redistribution, had been 
introduced in December 1958. The purpose of the Election Acts Amendment Bill was to 
remedy certain anomalies and to tighten up the machinery so as to make more difficult any 
malpractice in the conduct of elections. The most important features of the bill are: (a) the 
discontinuance of the numbering of ballot papers; (b) the extension of the residential qualifying 
period from one month to three months and an extension of the corresponding disqualifying 
period from three months to five months; (c) the extension of the general enrolment qualification 
to cover all British subjects other than persons specifically disqualified under the present law; 
(d) more effective provision for voting on polling day by patients and inmates of hospitals and 
institutions; (e) inclusion in the statute of certain provisions which at present are of doubtful 
validity by reason of being incorporated only in the regulations. 

The only clause to which the A.L.P. raised objections was the clause which extended the 
residential qualifying period to three months. It was feared that the pastoral worker and other 
seasonal workers might be disfranchised by this provision. The Q.L.P. attacked the govern- 
ment for introducing a bill which implied that there had previously been malpractice in the 
conduct of the elections. 


(v) Unfinalized Legislation 

Amongst the legislation which was mooted and then not introduced, or drafted and then 
shelved, was legislation in relation to liquor reform, starting price betting, preferential voting 
and the Constitutional (Declaration of Rights) Bill. 

The Liberal interest was strongly in favour of bringing down legislation before the next 
election to replace the present “‘first past the post’’ method of election by a preferential voting 
system, At their state convention in June the Liberal Party, by a vote of 150 to 3, demanded 
the introduction of preferential voting. The Country Party, on the other hand, are not as 
convinced of the merits of the system and are particularly sensitive to the possibility that it 
might result in more Liberal members being returned, endangering the Country Party’s majority 
in the coalition. 


The Bill of Rights was shelved after it came under criticism from academics, lawyers, 
politicians and public servants. The presumption is that after redrafting it will be resubmitted 
in the new Parliament if the present government is re-elected. 


The Budget 

The theme of the debate was the unfair treatment of Queensland by the commonwealth 
government. Mr. Hiley claimed that the position had improved very considerably as a result 
of the new formula for reimbursement decided on at the commonwealth-states meeting in June. 
Even so, the extra monies received had only moved Queensland’s finances from a position ‘‘of 
gross insufficiency to one of barest sufficiency’. The new reimbursement formula did mean, 
however, that it would no longer benefit Queensland to budget for a deficit. Any such deficit 
would now have to be funded from a loan and to this extent the state’s entitlement to future 
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loan allocations under the Loan Council formula would be reduced. Both the A.L.P. and 
Q.L.P. agreed with the government’s criticism of the commonwealth government’s financial 
policy towards Queensland. 

The budget, itself, showed that the main sources of increased revenue were the larger 
uniform tax reimbursement, supplemented by higher stamp duties on conveyances, share 
transfers, hire purchase agreements and insurance policies. Amongst the major fields of expen- 
diture listed were £3,300,000 for the reconstruction of the Mt. Isa railway, £2 million for railway 
rolling stock, a 20 per cent. increase in the Main Roads vote, and approximately £2 million 
for new University works. 

Both the A.L.P. and the Q.L.P. used the budget debate as an opportunity to criticize the 
state government’s economic policy. Mr. Duggan accused the government of causing or con- 
tributing to ‘‘the increased cost of living, a continuation of the situation of unemployment and 
the gradual eroding of the free hospital policy’. Mr. Gair focused attention again on what 
he described as ‘‘the practice of tampering with price control’’ which he claimed was endangering 
the real living standards of the people. 


Electoral Redistribution 

During the parliamentary session the report was released of the Electoral Commission, 
appointed in February 1959 to redefine the Queensland electoral boundaries in accordance with 
the requirements of the Electoral Districts Bill of December 1958.1 6 October was fixed as the 
last day for the receipt of objections. Objections were lodged by the A.L.P., by individual 
members of the Q.L.P., by individuals and by certain shires. The A.L.P. criticized the proposals 
on four main grounds. First it was claimed that the special provisions relating to “‘provincia. 
cities’”’ were unjust because in every case except one the quota set for the provincial cities was 
higher than the metropolitan quota, and that the only provincial cities included under these 
special quota provisions were traditional Labor strongholds. Secondly, they claimed that in 
the old south-eastern zone, where the Country Party is strong, there is an unduly reduced quota. 
Thirdly, they criticized increased metropolitan quotas. Fourthly, and on this ground they had 
many supporters, they claimed that the peculiar shapes of a number of the electorates suggested 
that these boundaries had been drawn from ulterior motives and not as a result of an attempt 
to meet the principles of community of interest, means of communication or consideration of 
physical features. The Q.L.P. did not enter a protest as a party but certain individuals, 
including Mr. Gair, did make certain criticisms.? 

The government’s reply to these criticisms is that the redistribution, while undoubtedly 
more favourable to Liberal-Country Party interests than the 1949 electoral distribution, does 
not, in itself, ensure a Liberal-Country Party majority. The government claims that the next 
election will show a close correspondence between the percentage of votes cast and the per- 


centage of seats won. It is idle to speculate further on the effects of this electoral redistribution 
with an election in the offing. 


Mt. Isa-Townsville Railway 

One of the issues which created great political and press excitement was the problem of 
financing a Mt. Isa to Townsville railway. It seems fruitless, now, to detail the prolonged 
negotiations since much of the difficulty seems to have been caused by misunderstandings. 
So intense did the acrimony resulting from this misunderstanding become after the World Bank 
had refused the request of the Queensland government for a loan of £22 million that Mr. Menzies 
felt compelled to make a page statement in the Courier-Mail explaining why the negotiations 
had failed. Eventually the Queensland government decided at least to finance the line from 
its own resources to the extent of £8-10 million. The commonwealth government then swung 
behind the movement and offered to provide a loan of £20 million on much the same condition 
as those provided by the international bank. The loan is for twenty years; the government 
hopes to complete the line within ten years. 


C.G. 
1See this Journal, May 1959. 


as *See M. W. Poulter, “‘The 1959 Queensland Redistribution”, 4.P.S.A. News, vol. 4, no. 4, 
ec. 1959. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


South Australian political and legal life has been dominated during the six months unpio- 
review by the sensational case of Rupert Max Stuart, a near full-blood aborigine tried and 
found guilty of the murder of a small girl at Ceduna on the west coast of South Australia. 
Successive appeals to the State Full Court, the High Court of Australia, and the Privy Council 
having been rejected, the South Australian government on 30 July appointed a royal come 
mission to investigate certain aspects of the case and to report on new evidence which claimed 
to provide Stuart with an alibi. This commission in turn resulted in fresh sensations in the 
course of which Mr. Shand, Q.C. of Sydney withdrew from appearing before the commission 
and Mr. Travers, Q.C. of Adelaide stated that ‘‘I can come to no other conclusion than that 
for some reason which has not been disclosed to me, my presence in the Commission is not at 
all welcome’’.1_ It is proposed to confine the account in this chronicle to the political and 
parliamentary aspects of the matter. 


The Politics of the Stuart Case 


The case was first raised in Parliament on 29 July, after the decision of the Privy Council 
was known, when Mr. Stott (Independent) asked the Premier, Sir Thomas Playford, whether 
the government was prepared to consider new evidence that the News claimed had been found. 
Mr. Stott argued that as the decision of the Privy Council had been given, the matter was no 
longer sub judice. The Speaker (the Hon. B. H. Teusner) then gave a most important ruling 
which was to affect and condition the whole parliamentary debate on the matter. The Speaker 
tuled “‘that any question on the matter of capital punishment is out of order while the prisoner 
Stuart is under sentence’. In support of his ruling Mr. Teusner quoted Erskine May to the 
effect that: ““A question with regard to the exercise of the prerogative of mercy in connection 
with persons sentenced to capital punishment is not in order. A capital sentence cannot be 
taised in a question while the sentence is pending’’, and pointed out that by Standing Order 
No. 1 the South Australian House of Assembly was bound to follow the practice of the House 
of Commons where its own Standing Orders were silent. 


The following day the leader of the opposition, Mr. M. R, O’Halloran, attempted to over- 
come this by moving the suspension of Standing Orders to allow him ‘‘to move forthwith a 
motion concerning a capital sentence now pending’. The Speaker graciously permitted Mr. 
O’Halloran to read the motion he proposed to read in the event of the suspension motion 
being carried, namely, ‘‘That in the opinion of this House the Government should ensure that 
the sentence of death on Rupert Max Stuart should not be carried out until there has been full 
opportunity for investigation of all aspects of this case’. To this Sir Thomas Playford most 
significantly replied 

I can assure him and the House that steps already taken will ensure that 

there is a thorough enquiry into all aspects of the case he desires to ventilate 

before any sentence is carried out. Action already taken has provided for 

a suspension of the sentence on Stuart for a month, and for the appointment 

of a Royal Commission consisting of three Supreme Court judges to go into 

the whole matter. 
Such an unqualified assurance greatly reduced the tension in the House and throughout the 
state—tension that had been building up with the imminence of the day set for Stuart’s 
execution and Father Dixon’s dramatic search for new evidence in Queensland. However, 
when the terms of reference for the royal commission were announced they did not satisfy the 
opposition and the leader of the opposition declared that senior counsel had advised ‘‘that 
neither the terms of reference subsequently announced nor the Premier’s further statement 
yesterday carry out that undertaking”. He asked the government to widen the terms of 
reference ‘‘to include all matters relevant to the guilt or innocence of Rupert Max Stuart’. 


1References upon which this article is based are taken from the Advertiser 10 July-20 Dec. 
1959, the News, July-Dec. 1959, and S.A. Parl. Debs., July-Dec. 1959. 
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The Premier, after disclaiming any undertaking to the House, went on to report how he had 
given the Assistant Crown Solicitor instructions “to draw up terms of reference to cover all 
the matters at issue in the case’, and that ‘‘the Government would see that every matter 
connected with this case is sifted to the ground”. He was less clear under what circumstances 
he would agree to a widening of the terms of reference, but under pressure from Mr. Dunstan 
(A.L.P.) promised to “‘receive an application for an extension of terms” to enable Stuart’s 
counsel to raise matters they desired before the commission. 


For the first fortnight in August Parliament left the commission to do its work of 
investigating the new evidence and other matters under its terms of reference. Assisted by 
Mr. Brazel, Q.C., the commissioners, Chief Justice Sir Mellis Napier and Justices Ross and 
Reed, permitted Mr. J. W. Shand, Q.C. of Sydney, to appear for Stuart, heard evidence from 
certain residents of the Ceduna area and from members of a travelling show to which Stuart 
had been attached in Ceduna but which had since moved on to Queensland. It was concerning 
the events surrounding the arrival at the Adelaide airport of one of these witnesses, the boy 
Alan Moir, that the next parliamentary storm broke on 18 August. Once more the Labor 
member for Norwood, Mr. Dunstan, pressed the Premier very closely. He wanted to know 
by “what legal authority the Sheriff and one of his officers acted in a seeming breach of the 
civil aviation regulations by going on to the tarmac at Adelaide Airport on Sunday and by 
what authority, in law or by warrant, did they remove from the airport the boy Alan Moir, 
apparently in custody’. To the amazement of the House the Premier denied that either he 
as Acting-Attorney-General or Sir Lyell McEwin as Chief Secretary were in any way responsible 
—‘‘we had no knowledge of the matter, action had been taken, as far as we knew, by the Royal 
Commission itself’. To Mr. Dunstan’s further questions as to ‘““what power, under the Royal 
Commissions Act, has any Royal Commission to take any person, minor or otherwise, into 
custody and refuse the right of persons to interview him ?”’, and to the use of a government 
officer, the Sheriff, the Premier promised a considered reply. The following day Mr. Dunstan 
specifically asked five questions which had been set out in a News editorial: 


1. Were the Sheriff's officers acting on instructions from someone in authority ? 

2. If so, was that authority a Minister of the Crown or Mr. Brazel ? 

3. If the instruction was given by Mr. Brazel was his action endorsed by a 
Minister ? 

4, Under what law of the land was the action taken ? 

5. Under what law and by whose authority was Leslie Moir, the boy’s brother 
and a representative of the family in Adelaide denied access to the boy 
despite repeated representations throughout Sunday afternoon and Sunday 
night ? 

The Premier’s reply was that ‘‘the lad was not detained unlawfully’, and that ‘“‘Mr. Brazel 
had made arrangements and took full responsibility for them’’. A barrage of questioning 
followed, and in reply to an interjection ‘‘Who were the authorities ?’” Sir Thomas Playford 
declared himself ‘“‘quite happy to accept the word ‘Government’”’. Throughout the exchange 
the Premier seemed to display a remarkable ignorance of the canons of ministerial responsibility 
and at one stage appeared to be leaving Mr. Brazel, Q.C., to face alone the wolves of the 
opposition. All in all it was an incident which in political and legal circles brought interest 
in the case to fever pitch. 


Outside Parliament the commission ran into serious difficulties. Mr. Shand walked out 
and considerable confusion existed as to representation for Stuart before the commission. When 
Parliament met on 25 August the leader of the opposition immediately asked whether the 
Premier had any statement to make to the House on the matter. In the course of a lengthy 
reply Sir Thomas Playford claimed that provided the government agreed to dropping one of 
the terms of reference the Law Society would find ‘‘no difficulty in counsel’s being available 
for a speedy resumption of the hearing’. This brought forth protests both from Mr. Travers 
and the Law Society that no such bargain had been hinted at by them, from Mr. Travers that 
Mr. Brazel had committed a breach of confidence and from Mr. Brazel denying such a breach. 
At question time on the 27 August heated exchanges occurred between Sir Thomas Playford 
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and Mr. Dunstan, in which a somewhat flustered Premier was forced to admit that there was 
a considerable variation in the accounts that have been made to me of what was said by Mr. 
Brazel and what has been reported to me by Mr. Travers’’. 


The continued failure of the royal commission to obtain any counsel prepared to appear 
before it on Stuart’s behalf brought a climax to parliamentary action. On 1 September Mr. 
O'Halloran moved that sufficient of Standing Orders be suspended to enable him to move: 

In view of the public disquiet aroused concerning the present position of the 

Stuart inquiry, in the opinion of this House the Royal Commission should 

be reconstituted with other Commissioners, both for the protection of persons 

involved in the terms of reference and for the protection of the judiciary of 

this State. 
After a short, emotional debate in which Mr. O’Halloran asked that the opposition should be 
allowed to present its viewpoint while the Premier claimed that the government stood ‘‘for the 
maintenance of law by the courts and not by a newspaper’, the motion was defeated by 19 votes 
to 17. The government was saved the embarrassment of a tie vote (in which case the Speaker 
would have exercised his vote in favour of further discussion) by the absence of the deputy- 
leader of the opposition, Mr. F. J. Walsh, and of Mr. Stott, both of whom subsequently declared 
that they would have voted for Mr. O’Halloran’s suspension of Standing Orders. The Premier 
then agreed to Mr. O’Halloran’s foreshadowed motion of no confidence in the government. In 
the course of this debate Mr. Dunstan (A.L.P.) revealed that when Stuart’s case came before 
the Full Court of Criminal Appeal Sir Mellis Napier had expressed opinions ‘‘most forcibly on 
matters that are now part of the terms of reference’’—teferring, for example, to defence counsel’s 
suggestion of police assaults, the Chief Justice had said “‘That is utter rubbish!’’, and yet as 
chairman of the Commission he was being asked to pass judgment on an opinion he had already 
so strongly expressed! The Premier in reply expounded the odd point that the government 
was being censured for something the House had decided and attacked the News for its head- 
line “Mr. Shand Q.C. indicts Sir Mellis Napier’. Of more immediate importance, both 
Independents, Messrs. Quirke and Stott, declared themselves opposed to the fall of the govern- 
ment at such a time, and the motion was defeated by 21 votes to 17. 


There were two further parliamentary developments. The first concerned the strange 
circumstances in which Mr. L. Travers, Q.C., one of South Australia’s most able lawyers, 
particularly in the art of cross-examination, was prevented from appearing for Stuart by another 
case in which he was engaged, and of which the Crown Solicitor, Mr. Chamberlain, Q.C., was 
reported in Parliament to have said ‘“‘that while he was administering the list the case of 
Promnitz [the case in which Mr. Travers was engaged] would stay in the list as listed”. This 
matter was the subject of parliamentary questioning on 15 September and 16 September, to 
which the Premier replied that Mr. Travers had just made an arrangement with the members 
of the royal commission when the commission was informed that Mr. Starke, Q.C. from Melbourne 
was appearing for Stuart. It was at this time in the course of a strongly worded statement 
that Mr. Travers made the remark quoted at the beginning of this chronicle. The second 
development occurred when the report of the royal commission, declaring that there had been 
no miscarriage of justice was tabled on the last day of the session. Mr. Dunstan asked whether 
the government would take action to have Parliament meet to debate the report of the com- 
mission as soon as possible. In his reply the Premier refused to promise time for debate in the 
House, but said that he would ‘‘be happy to hear any comment any honourable member desired 
to‘make on the matter’. Moreover, he had “‘been reliably informed that certain legal action 
would be taken in connection with this matter”. Following this threat and promise the Premier 
began his prorogation speech. 


Capital Punishment 

Against the background of the Stuart case Mr. Dunstan moved an amendment for the 
abolition of the death penalty for all crimes in South Australia. Though opposed by Sir Thomas 
Playford who considered that the government had a ‘‘particular obligation to members of our 
Police Force’, it seemd at one stage as if this ‘‘non-party’’ measure would gain the support of 
sufficient L.C.L. back-benchers to pass the House of Assembly. One new member, Mr. W. F. 
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Nankivell (L.C.L., Albert) spoke against the retention of hanging for murderers and even Mr. 
Millhouse (L.C.L., Mitcham) declared that his attitude of opposition to Mr. Dunstan’s bill was 
not unalterable. In his reply Mr. Dunstan quoted extensively from Professor Norval Morris’ 
findings on capital punishment in Ceylon, and revealed the interesting fact that under the present 
government 40 per cent. of convicted murderers had been hanged, more than twice that of any 
other state. Despite all claims as to a “‘free-vote’’ the proposal was defeated on party lines, 


18 votes to 16. 


The Parliamentary Session 


As is usual the new thirty-sixth Parliament met briefly in June to pass supplementary 
supply and then adjourned until 21 July when the real work of the year began. 


A bill to make clear the right of women to be members of the Legislative Council had an 
easy passage. The question of hire-purchase on the other hand proved to be an uncomfortable 
one for the government. Once the problem was broached a considerable difference of opinion 
amongst L.C.L. back-benchers was revealed. Some such as Mr. G. Hambour (L.C.L., Light) 
wanted substantial modifications of interest charges and conditions, while others supported 
the Premier in his plea for members to “give the Bill a speedy passage rather than try to make 
what in their opinion was a perfect Bill’. On the last day of sitting Mr. Hambour was successful 
in moving against the Premier’s wishes an extensive amendment concerning minimum deposits 
(22 votes to 12), and the bill lapsed when the Legislative Council rose without having com- 
mitted itself. The government, however, was successful in amending the Stamp Duties Act 
to provide for a tax of one per cent. on hire-purchase agreements. 


The government also experienced difficulties with its proposed amendments to the Motor 
Vehicles Act, particularly those concerned with the registration and insurance of farmers’ 
implements and vehicles. Several amendments were allowed to pass when the Premier realized 
that the sense of the House was against him, and the government was beaten badly (by 20 votes 
to 16) when Sir Thomas Playford opposed an amendment by Mr. Shannon (L.C.L., Onkaparinga), 
the effect of which was to make all farm vehicles liable to insurance. 


The annual debates on the retention of price control and the Landlord and Tenant Act 
took place as usual. The new leader of the Liberal Party in the Legislative Council (Sir Frank 
Perry, M.L.C.) was not able to raise the support obtained by his predecessor, Sir Collier Cudmore 
and government legislation had an easier passage through the Council than in some past years, 
the principal opposition coming from only six L.C.L. members. The leader of the opposition, 
Mr. O’Halloran, moved his customary motion concerning the appointment of a royal commission 
to investigate electoral reform, but he did break new ground with his proposal for a public 
accounts committee. In support of his motion, he pointed to the success of the commonwealth 
parliament’s committee and to the number of government enterprises in South Australia for 
which ministers were only nominally responsible. The Premier in opposition claimed that the 
Auditor-General and the Public Works Committee were sufficient and the motion was defeated. 


The most vigorously debated bill of the session dealt with amendments to the Succession 
Duties Act. The government argued that because of inflated land values primary producers 
should be given rebates of succession duty on land which was handed on in the family for 
primary production purposes, Needless to say the Bill had the enthusiastic support of the 
L.C.L. country members and of the Legislative Council where there were no difficulties to a 
speedy passage. 


Brief Notes 


At a special state convention held in Adelaide on 10 December the state branch of the 
A.L.P. decided to retain the party’s card system of voting in its present form. In doing so 
it adopted the recommendation of a special seven-man committee and defeated a proposal to 
set up a new committee to inquire into methods of ensuring a secret ballot. Mr. Clyde Cameron, 
M.H.R., a member of the committee, dissented from its findings, but was defeated by a vote 
conducted under the card system. 
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By decision of the Commonwealth Industrial Court handed down on 31 November certain 
rules of the A.W.U. which had been challenged by Mr. Cameron were declared invalid, including 
the one under which he had been expelled in 1958. Mr. Cameron gave notice of his intention 
to obtain an order requiring the union to readmit him. 


Some of the gloss has been taken off South Australia’s new status as a ‘“non-claimant”’ 
state by a record dry year and a consequent loss of revenue. Mr. Stott (Independent, Ridley) 
after introducing a delegation of farmers from the West Coast announced on 21 December that 
the Premier had told the deputation that state finances would not allow the government to 
assist drought-stricken farmers. However, application would be made to the commonwealth 
for an emergency grant. 

R.L.R. 


TASMANIA 


After the excitement that has marked the last two years political life in Tasmania following 
the election in May was on the surface dead calm. Public attention turned to the signs of 
economic progress that can be seen all around. Central Hobart and only to a less extent 
Launceston are being torn apart and reconstructed. Building activity is evident everywhere, 
business premises and government offices, the new Public Library and the University, the new 
gaol, schools and hospitals, the bridges across the Derwent and the Tamar, the hydro-electric 
developments at Poatina and Catagunya and extensive road construction. In an atmosphere 
of buoyancy and optimism the Labor government took credit for the new agreement with the 
commonwealth leading to an expansion of the Bell Bay Aluminium plant and for the further 
development of paper pulp industry within the state. It was announced that in 1960 the 
government planned to send a mission abroad to attract further industrial investment in 
Tasmania. The maiden voyage of the Princess of Tasmania from Melbourne to Devonport 
was a state occasion, inaugurating a ferry service which, it is calculated, will greatly boost the 
tourist trade. 


The New Governor 

The governor, Lord Rowallan, arrived in October. The appointment of the “Chief Scout’ 
was welcomed on all sides and full credit was given to Mr. E. E. Reece, the Premier, who had 
himself been commissioned by cabinet to conduct in secret the delicate negotiations leading to 
the appointment. Any fears that the Labor Party, which in conference had ruled in favour 
of an Australian-born governor, would cause trouble were stilled when the president, Mr. 
V. S. C. Williams, militant leader of the W.W.F., announced that he was in favour of the 
appointment. In a statement on the procedure of such an appointment the Premier revealed 
that the final decision was made in accordance with the Queen’s prerogative although it was 
reached on the advice and with the consent of her responsible minister in the state of Tasmania. 


The Political Parties 


The increase in the membership of the House of Assembly from 30 to 35 seems to have 
satisfied both parties with the exception of an odd member or two. For although Mr. K. Lyons, 
Liberal member for Braddon, moved to introduce a bill to revert to the 30 member House and 
restore the deadlock clause, he had no hope of getting much support. No doubt both parties 
would have preferred to have avoided the intrusion of two Independent members. 


As it is the Labor Party continues to govern with the support of Mr. W. G. Wedd. Few 
would doubt that his brother Independent, Dr. R. J. D. Turnbull, would place the government 
in difficulties if he could. Mr. Wedd’s position is not without embarrassment for himself. He 
has been an outspoken critic of many policies in his weekly broadcast during recent years. At 
the same time he has a sense of responsibility which may persuade him that he has no mandate 
to put the government out except on some important issue of public policy. His declared 
willingness steadily to support the government while it brings forward ‘‘good’’ measures has 
brought upon him sharp criticism from some members of the Liberal opposition as well as from 
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Dr. Turnbull. Many political observers, particularly outside the state, are inclined to attribute 
the parliamentary alignment to the electoral system and to condemn it. That it is enforcing 
on the government undue caution and moderation is undeniable. The last session was barely 
disturbed by a single note of controversy. 

In this situation it is a matter of some interest that Mr. George Howatt, who has already 
influenced some changes in the electoral law, is trying to persuade both parties to refine the 
electoral methods still further with the object of ‘‘fixing the responsibility for governing’’ within 
the existing system of proportional representation. 

After twelve months as Premier, Mr. E. E. Reece has established himself beyond challenge 
as ‘‘the boss”. Gone are the days when caucus meetings were torn by differences and bitter 
controversy. With the able assistance of the Deputy Premier, Mr. R. F. Fagan, the Premier 
has handled cabinet firmly. With an eye on the mistakes of the recent past he told his ministers 
that they were to make no public statements that might embarrass the government. For the 
first time for some years the Premier assumed the portfolio of Treasurer. He has worked unduly 
hard during his first year in office, and many neutral observers hold that he has grown in 
stature. His predecessor, Sir Robert Cosgrove, was not an easy man to follow—he had held 
the reins of power in his hands for so many years and he had a unique knowledge of depart- 
mental affairs—but Mr. Reece has established himself as a firm, decisive and self-controlled 
leader of both cabinet and caucus. There are some Labor men who say he is losing touch with 
the rank and file of the party. The press is inclined to look back nostalgically to the good old 
days of Cosgrove and “‘hand outs”. Some municipalities have noticed that the days of cabinet 
tours are gone. Whether these changes in the government’s tactics are real, and, if so, how 
far they are permanent, it is yet too early to say. What is more certain is that harmony has 
been restored to the Labor Party. The only disturbance of the calm during the months under 
review arose out of the decision of Senator W. Aylett to move his home and his office to 
Queensland. The state executive discussed the matter, but, while they criticized his action, 
decided that nothing could be done about it as Mr. Aylett had broken no rules of the party. 

The Liberal Party emerged from the elections last May once more defeated, depressed and 
in some places disgruntled. The high hopes built upon the bitter divisions within the Labor 
Party had been abruptly shattered. Labor’s seemingly interminable reign continued. There 
was renewed criticism of the leadership of Mr. “‘Tim’” Jackson. At the party’s annual con- 
vention held at Devonport in July suppressed feelings came to the surface. After a long 
debate in secret session the authority of the leader was firmly established. The report of the 
president of the Liberal Party, which was finally adopted unanimously, referred to ‘‘a small 
element in our party which does great disservice by their irresponsible actions’ and called on 
such people “‘to discontinue such underhand practices or get out of the party’. <A five man 
committee was set up to investigate the relationship between the organization and the parlia- 
mentary party. This arose in part from an outspoken report that the elections in May revealed 
the declining popularity of the Liberal members for Bass. 

On both sides of the House there was a growing restiveness on the subject of parliamentary 
salaries. Just prior to the May election in face of the popular clamour that attended the 
Richardson report both party leaders thought fit to give a pledge that neither would seek to 
raise parliamentary salaries in the coming Parliament. It is undeniable that existing salaries 
compared with those of federal and other state parliamentarians, are quite low. 


The Budget and Financial Statement 

The Premier and Treasurer, Mr. E. E. Reece, delivered his budget speech on 29 September, 
and concluded with these words: ‘““‘Tasmania is now in a stronger financial position than it has 
been for many years. Furthermore, I feel that the economic outlook is very bright.” 


The speech which first reviewed the general economic situation reflected the widespread 
feeling of prosperity and vigorous development, and this despite the fact that the rural sector 
enjoyed less favourable market conditions than in the previous year. In particular apple exports 
were down by almost one million bushels. This was offset somewhat by the marked expansion 
in meat production. The most spectacular development was in the field of secondary industry. 
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Early in September the Prime Minister and the Premier had made a joint statement concerning 
the expansion of the aluminium industry at Bell Bay, to further which the state government 
had agreed to contribute an additional one million pounds. In Hobart and Launceston building 
activity had reached record dimensions with the entry of large mainland firms in the retail 
trade and as banks, insurance companies and the government itself started on re-building 
programmes. Meantime both the government and private enterprise were intensively investi- 
gating the state’s mineral resources, and after two years of recession there was a stronger demand 
for Tasmanian timber on the mainland markets. 

Turning to the government’s financial policy the Premier referred to “strenuous efforts . . . 
to achieve a balanced budget. We have got within £8,868 of this target.’ Revenue from all 
sources amounted to £24.1 million, of which £13.8 million came from the commonwealth. He 
explained the new formula under which financial assistance grants were made. ‘‘Nevertheless’’, 
he added, “this State will still be dependent on a substantial Special Grant to enable it to 
function at a standard equal to other States.”” Although the new formula did not take into 
account such factors as the number of children and population density, he argued that this 
would not affect Tasmania adversely during the next six years which the agreement covered. 
The Grants Commission had in any case agreed to increase to 15 per cent. the allowance that 
it makes to Tasmania for greater difficulties in providing social services. 

The government had taken steps to increase revenue from the state’s own resources. It 
had introduced a new schedule of rates of land tax, which would have the result of reducing 
the tax payable on properties in the higher value ranges and of increasing it in the middle value 
ranges. It was proposed to increase from one to two per cent. the stamp duty on hire purchase 
agreements and to increase the stamp duty payable on leases and marketable securities. The 
government also proposed to amend the Companies Act to compel companies incorporated 
outside Tasmania but operating within it to open branch share registers in Tasmania. This 
would mean that much taxation which had previously been payable in other states would in 
future be payable in Tasmania. 

The effort to reduce the deficit had been made difficult by rising costs, in particular by 
the increase of 15/- per week in the basic wage and by increased postal charges, and by the need 
for more teaching and nursing staffs, for greater expenditure on roads and bridges and for 
improved grants to the university. 

The allocation of £13.5 million for state works by the Loan Council would enable the 
Hydro-Electric Commission to proceed with its construction works at Poatina and Catagunya 
and the continuation of the building of the new university, the state library, the new gaol and 
the grain elevators at Launceston and Devonport. Following the Commonwealth Aid Roads 
Act an increased allocation had been made for road and bridge construction, in particular for 
expenditure on the new Hobart bridge and the Tamar bridge. Finally £1.9 million had been 
set aside for housing. 


Legislative Programme 

The parliamentary session was so free from controversy as to be almost dull. The new 
Parliament met on 2 June and there were 24 sitting days until it adjourned on 30 July. It 
re-assembled on 21 September and sat on 25 days until 26 November. In short Parliament 
sat longer than usual. The Premier adopted the unusual practice of calling together Parliament 
on certain Mondays and throughout the following Tuesdays. He was therefore not open to 
the criticism common in recent years that the government held back legislation and then 
bull-dozed it through the last days before the Christmas recess. 

In vain Mr. A. Bethune, deputy-leader of the opposition, moved a bill to remove all 
forms of motor tax, save registration, and instead to impose a petrol tax; and Dr. Turnbull 
tried to reduce cabinet by one member. 

The government passed legislation to exempt the Hydro-Electric Commission from municipal 
rates following an adverse decision given in the High Court. The altered schedule of rates of 
land tax, embodied in the budget, was resisted in the Legislative Council, but in a conference 


between the Houses the Premier stood firm and the Council reluctantly gave way. 
W.A.T. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The Twenty-third Parliament 

When the newly-installed Liberal-Country government met its first parliamentary session 
on 30 June, it commanded a majority of four seats; 17 Liberals, 8 Country Party and 
2 Independent Liberals faced an opposition of 23 Labor members. By the end of the session 
in December, one government vote had been temporarily lost—Mr. L. C. Nimmo (Lib., Wembley 
Beaches) had become ill—but one doubtful vote had been confirmed—Mr. W. Grayden, 
Independent Liberal for South Perth, had joined the Liberal Party. 


Early in the new year, however, Mr. E. P. Oldfield, Independent Liberal for Mt. Lawley, 
announced that he had been accepted for membership by the Labor Party. Mt. Lawley has 
been a Liberal seat since its creation in 1950, but Labor support has recently increased sub- 
stantially. Such are the facts; everyone was surprised, however, when Mr. Hawke followed 
Mr. Oldfield’s announcement with a statement that the latter had been promised unopposed 
endorsement as Labor candidate at the next election. This meant that for one election he 
would be exempted from pre-selection by ballot. 

His loss to the Liberals will not bring the government down; it can still count on a majority 
of one even without the Speaker’s casting vote. But it cannot secure the constitutional majority 
of 26 to pass an Electoral Redistribution Bill which it has held over until next session. In the 
Standing Orders, provision is made for the Speaker to give only a casting vote. So even if 
the government could muster all its 25 votes on the floor of the House, the Speaker’s vote could 
not be used to make 26 votes when the opposition can raise only 24 votes. 


The government’s only chance of passing the Electoral Bill through the Assembly, therefore 
lies in capturing a seat at a by-election. There will be one in March (Mr. Lawrence, Labor, 
South Fremantle, died in January) but in a safe Labor seat. 


Legislation 

The 83 bills passed this session (out of 100 tabled) included measures to make hire-purchas 
laws uniform with those of other states; to set up a central metropolitan town planning 
authority; to modify the scale of entertainment tax and give complete exemption to the live 
theatre; and to allow the lease or sale of all six state-owned hotels. 


The stormiest brouhaha in the Assembly was probably caused by the bill to revise electoral 
boundaries. The Electoral Districts and Provinces Adjustment Bill, had it passed, would have 
increased the number of Legislative Assembly electorates from 50 to 51, increasing country 
seats from 26 to 27. It would also have reduced the Legislative Council goldfields provinces 
from two to one, and added another province to the agricultural districts. Mr. Hawke said 
that the bill was designed to keep Labor out of office for twenty years. It was not the vehemence 
of the opposition attack which sank the bill, however, but, first, the sudden illness of Mr. Nimmo 
and latterly the loss of Mr. Oldfield’s vote. 


A noteworthy aspect of this session has been the number of times when the Legislative 
Council has failed to co-operate with the government. It has thereby consolidated its traditional 
claim to some independence of the government. A Labor government expects to be visited 
with the independence of the Upper House, but not a Liberal-Country coalition. Mr. Court’s 
West Australian Industries Authority Bill, for the establishment of a three-man board to promote 
industrial development, and advise on the future of state trading concerns, was thrown out 
three Country Party members voting with Labor for its rejection. The Trade Associates 
Registration Bill got through only on the casting vote of the President, Sir Charles Latham. 
The most important section of this bill repealed the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act, enacted in its original form by the Hawke government in 1957. The Council also rejected 
the Country Party’s Areas Water Supply Bill, which would have raised from two shillings to 
three shillings, the maximum rating charged to consumers in towns reticulated from the gold- 
fields water supply main. 
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A bill to increase the members’ expense allowances by £28,000 a year got through both 
houses with little difficulty. 


The Pool in the Park 


The City of Perth is not to have an aquatic centre in King’s Park after all. Despite a 
sustained campaign by Lord Mayor Howard, supported by the Associated Sporting Committee 
of W.A., the Federated Chambers of Commerce, and countless writers of letters to the news- 
papers, the Legislative Assembly took only a few hours to reject a bill allowing the King’s Park 
Committee to lease twenty acres for this purpose. The Assembly thereby endorsed a decision 
by the previous Parliament, in 1957, when a similar bill was defeated by 29 votes to 14. This 
time the voting was by 27 to 18—narrower, but still overwhelming. 


Betting 4, 

Two weeks before Parliament met, Mr. Brand announced that a royal commission would 
be set up to “enquire into betting within Western Australia, on horse-racing in or outside the 
State, and the operation of existing legislation, control and administration’. The royal com- 
missioner, Sir George Ligertwood, would be empowered to deal with allegations of graft over 
the issuing of S.P. licences, and would be asked to recommend legislative amendments or 
administrative improvements. 

The S.P. betting shops have been objects of bitter controversy since they were introduced 
in 1955, by the Betting Control Act, which created a Betting Control Board to supervise the 
issue of licences to off-course bookmakers. Racing and trotting interests have blamed the shops 
for decreasing attendances at meetings, with a consequent reduction of stakes, of the quality 
of horses raced, and a decline in the breeding industry. The approaching expiry of the 1955 
Act (in December 1960) gave the new government the opportunity of deciding whether to 
continue and extend the present licensing system, or to abolish it. 

Political interest in the commission arose from allegations of corruption of M’s.P. and of 
members of the Betting Control Board by bookmakers. On 24 July, two days after the hearing 
had begun, opposition leader Hawke inveighed against spreaders of such stories in the course 
of an attack on a bill to amend the Royal Commissioners’ Powers Act. The bill, which was 
passed, gave to the royal commissioner the same protection as a Supreme Court Judge, and to 
barristers, solicitors and witnesses summoned to the hearing the same protection as given in 
the Supreme Court. While he did not object to the measure to protect the commissioner, said 
Mr. Hawke, he would not support the protection of “‘liars, slanderers and people of ill repute’. 
Later he said that Mr. Negus, counsel for the W.A. Turf Club, was “‘a red-hot Liberal’, 
indulging in political bias, and trying to discredit the Labor Party with innuendo of corruption: 
The whole inquiry, he added, which was costing a thousand pounds per day, would benefit 
only the lawyers. One of the main reasons for lack of support of W.A. tracks was that wages 
were becoming more and more tied up in hire-purchase. 


Despite the commussioner’s remark that he would not allow the hearing to become a 
political forum, the commission sittings could hardly fail to be loaded with political undertones. 
The president of the Premises Bookmakers’ Association stated that before the Betting Control 
Act was passed, the Turf Commissioners’ Association supported the Liberal Party. When the 
Act came into force, the association was dissolved, and the Premises Bookmakers’ Association, 
which was then formed, supported the Labor Party. Under cross-examination, a witness said 
that the P.B.A. had made a cash payment of £5,000 to the A.L.P. for this year’s election 
expenses. The royal commissioner wondered why the money was paid in notes instead of 


by cheque. 


A proposal which received prominence during the hearing was one to establish off-course 
totalisators; an expert witness from New Zealand, where such a system has been operating 
for ten years, described the revenue which the state and the racing and ‘trotting clubs could 
expect to reap from its working. Mr. Negus, in his final address, said that the Trotting 
Association would support and find the capital for off-course totalisators, that is, if they could 
not secure the total abolition of betting away from courses. 
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In the meantime, the government has increased the rates of tax on shop bookmakers’ 
betting turnover. The Bookmakers’ Betting Tax Amendment Bill was passed after three 
government M’s.L.C. (Mr. A. L. Loton, Country Party; Mr. J. M. Thomson, Country Party; 
and Mr. H. K. Watson, Liberal), by voting with the opposition, had caused the government 
to alter the scale of taxation originally drawn up in the bill, in favour of the small bookmaker. 
The committee debate in the Legislative Council was distinguished by two members trading 
punches before colleagues could restrain them. 


Liquor 

When Mr. Brand announced, on 8 July, that the government intended to amend the 
Licensing Act, in order to extend hotel trading hours, interested groups redoubled their efforts 
to influence legislators. Sporadic lobbying had been going on since a parliamentary committee 
reported on the Act in 1958, but now the month of July saw a steady procession of deputations 
file through the Premier’s office. The Australian Hotels Association (formerly the United 
Licensed Victuallers Association) argued that nothing less than 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. bar trading, 
with a drinks-with-meals service until midnight would enable hotels to compete with licensed 
clubs and meet the demands of hospitality which would be made by the forthcoming Empire 
Games. The United Council for Social Reform and the Temperance Alliance joined the Bar- 
maids’ and Barmen’s Union in demanding retention of the present hours, while the Registered 
Clubs Association urged the continuation of their privileges. The West Australian supported 
the case for extension of hours, but pointed out that a more pressing need was the issue of 
special tavern licences to some city hotels, in order to reduce the present excessive number of 
hotel beds which the law required. 


The bill, as it was introduced by the Attorney-General, was a compromise. It provided 
for hotel trading hours of 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. from 1 November to 30 April; in country hotels, 
abolition of the noon to 1 p.m. drinking session and extension of the 5 to 6 p.m. session to 
6.30 p.m.; licensing of hotels and restaurants to serve drinks with meals until midnight; 
prohibition of the sale of kegs by licensed clubs, and the replacement of the State Licensing 
Court by a panel of three magistrates. 


The government introduced the bill as a non-party measure; the Labor Party, however, 
decided to move for the retention of 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. bar hours throughout the year, pending 
a referendum, thereby supporting the decisions of the Barmaids’ and Barmen’s Union, and the 
state executive of the A.L.P. After a successful amendment, moved by Mr. Oldfield, to extend 
10 to 10 hours to the whole year (26 votes to 19) a tense and prolonged committee debate took 
place on Guy Fawkes night, during which the Assembly changed its mind three times before 
rejecting the Labor proposal for a referendum. 


On the voices, the House also deleted from the bill the provision which would have abolished 
the midday drinking session in the country and extended the evening one to 6.30 p.m. The 
clause to prevent licensed clubs from selling kegs was also struck out. 


As it was finally passed, therefore, the bill extended drinking hours and facilities con- 
siderably beyond the government’s original intentions. The only complaint heard in the bars 
was that 10 o'clock closing would not be in force for Christmas. 


Etat. Oo 


Review Article 
LAMENT FOR SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


In these days books on ethics pour from the press; works on political or social philosophy 
are much rarer. It is well known that political philosophy is a languishing subject, and that 
a whole team of physicians have been busily diagnosing the complaints and prescribing remedies. 
The most recent exercise of many I have read on this theme is Miss Iris Murdock’s essay, 
“A House of Theory’’, published in the Partisan Review, Winter 1959. We all know that one 
reason for the present malaise of political philosophy is the disengagement of most of the ablest 
of contemporary English philosophers from political and social theory; what is involved is, of 
course, more than a plain lack of interest but a refined philosophical distaste for most classical 
political philosophy: the attack on classical philosophical rationalism and idealism which has 
been going on for some decades has naturally affected political philosophy most of which has 
been rationalistic through and through. Miss Murdock explains very clearly why recent English 
philosophy has been unsympathetic towards the necessarily loose, vague and inconclusive sort 
of speculation that social philosophizing must be; she explains how English philosophy in its 
concern for sharpness and rigour has turned strongly towards technical logic and _ logical 
gadgetry; but in doing so, she argues, it has lost its ‘“‘creative aspect’. And she maintains 
that there is no good logical or philosophical reason why philosophy should not contribute to 
social speculation; in her view, the decision (if one may use the word here) of philosophers to 
ignore political theory has been rather a moral decision. 


Clearly, there is a great deal in this. Although in the past philosophers were among the 
most important contributors to social theory, in England and America professional philosophy 
is not one of the important sources of political or social speculation. If the truth must be told, 
most good philosophers nowadays when they do pronounce about political or social matters 
are pretty dull and conventional dogs. At the same time it does seem to me that some writers: 
including Miss Murdock herself, exaggerate the importance in this respect of the changing 
fashions and interests of contemporary English and American philosophy. If there really are 
social problems of the kind she enumerates in her essay, which are both intellectually interesting 
and difficult and also of great social importance, it does not seem likely that the fact that many 
professional philosophers have found other subjects much more interesting and rewarding would 
go very far towards explaining their neglect. In the past, many of the writers who have 
contributed to the movement of Western social speculation have not been philosophers at all 
or much interested in the technical philosophy of their time: one thinks of writers of the 
importance of Machiavelli, Rousseau, Burke, de Tocqueville, or men like R. H. Tawney in this 
century. In the course of the present century, there has been a fairly marked falling off in 
social thinking of the more general or ‘‘philosophical’’ kind; and we should have to look beyond 
the influence of contemporary technical philosophy to account for it. 


However, there are indications that more philosophers are again beginning to turn their 
eyes to social theory and to regard politics as worthy of their steel. One of the two authors of 
the present work!, Mr. R. S. Peters, is a well known philosopher (the other is a political 
scientist); and the book is of interest partly because it is one of the very few large scale works 
to appear in recent years on political philosophy in which recent English philosophical thinking 
is brought to bear. The authors try to cover more or less the whole range of the problems of 
classical social philosophy: their chapters analyse conceptions or theories of the nature of society, 
morality, law, justice and equality, property, responsibility and liberty, punishment, sovereignty 


1S. J. Benn and R. S. Peters: Social Principles and the Democratic State, London, George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1959. Pp. 403. 32/- (stg.). 
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and political obligation, the state, democracy ; although there is a brief appendix on international 
relations, the book concentrates very heavily upon the traditional problems connected with the 
state and its citizens. It was conceived as a text-book but, in the writing, became rather more: 
the authors have positions of their own to argue and develop. Nevertheless, it is perhaps one 
of the book’s defects that there is a rather irritating alternation of levels; passages or even 
chapters of relatively close and serious argument are apt to alternate with others of a more 
elementary expository and even commonplace character. Perhaps the authors would have 
done well to be more selective and more terse; to have affected a brisker and more incisive 
manner: sometimes the prose moves very slowly and heavily through patches of pedestrian or 
rather obvious reflection. It tries one’s patience to be shuttled back and forth between the 
ground and the third floors; the authors have been mistaken, I think, in trying to be so 
complete, and to carry the whole class with them. 


However, in the present drought it is a very useful book to have. It covers so many topics 
that it is a difficult book to review: I shall try to say briefly what seem to me to be its chief 
qualities and merits, and then make one or two comments on its deficiencies. It is more a 
work of exposition than of speculation: not merely exposition of other men’s views (although 
there is a good deal of that) but of the fundamental conceptions, rules or principles which 
constitute the philosophical doctrine, and which are invoked to guide, explain or justify the 
institutions and practices of liberal democratic societies. It breaks no important new ground 
in social thinking: its universe, aS the title indicates, is the tradition of liberal social 
philosophy: it is, in effect, a sorting out, inspection, dusting off and repairing of the philosophical 
equipment of Western constitutionalism and liberalism. As I have said, the book covers a very 
wide range; and the authors seem to me to have been notably successful in weaving into their 
own exposition and argument a description and examination of so many historically important 
views. Some of the historical reference is too brief and has too much the inertness of text-book 
expositions, but it would be unfair to say this of the book as a whole; the authord so succeed 
in displaying not only the variety of views that have been important in the growth of liberal 
Western philosophy, but also the dialectic of the argument that has gone on between them. 
It will certainly be a useful book for the student who needs a historical-theoretical study of 
liberal and democratic theory. 


It is also well up to date in more than one sense: it contains a great deal about recent 
social theories and about contemporary social issues and arguments. It is also worth mention- 
ing that the philosophical parts of the book are written by an author who is familiar with 
recent English philosophical and ethical writing. (Most of the general works on political 


- philosophy used as texts in universities are written by men who, like Lindsay or Barker, learned 


their philosophy in an older philosophical school.) In my opinion, the more philosophical 
chapters are not always entirely satisfying: and it is perhaps an insuperable difficulty of works 
of this kind which try simultaneously to untie philosophical knots and to apply the results to 
social issues that they can’t be as thorough or as rigorous as one would expect in a strictly 
philosophical work. Chapter 8, on Punishment, discusses the different theories of punishment 
pretty thoroughly; on the other hand, chapter 2 on the character of moral judgments, or 
chapter 9, which deals with the causation of human behaviour, determinism, freedom and 
responsibility, do not seem to me to be very satisfying as specimens of philosophical inquiry 
and argument. No one who wanted to find out what philosophers have to say could be 
satisfied with these chapters but would need to look at some more thoroughgoing philosophical 
work. And yet this is a common problem in all general works on social philosophy and in 
courses of lectures. What is a writer to do? The philosophical problems that some social 
theories raise can’t be ignored: is the writer simply to assume his own philosophical positions, 
and summarily set aside competing views ? Perhaps the short answer is that social philosophy, 
like more central parts of philosophy, ought not to be given the text-book treatment ; that 
separate problems ought to be written about separately. However this may be, it is fair to 
add that the philosophical questions are dealt with more professionally and knowledgeably than 
is usually the case with contemporary books that purport to be social philosophy. Indeed, 
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this will be a very useful book for the political scientist who knows little about recent 
philosophical work, and who thinks perhaps that contemporary philosophers contribute nothing 
but a sterile picking at words and meanings. This book does at any rate demonstrate pretty 
clearly what is one of the important functions of philosophical thinking in social theory. 


But this brings me to a larger question: the question of the limits of the sort of social 
philosophizing that the book exemplifies. Dr. A. C. Ewing once began a paper on ‘‘The Rights 
at the Individual” by remarking that political philosophy is a subject in which it seems almost 
impossible to say anything new. And this, I think, is a feeling that many philosophers have 
had in recent years, and may be one of the chief reasons why philosophers have tended to avoid 
political theorising. In the same way I recently heard a very able young philosopher remark 
about educational philosophy—But what is there to be said? It cannot be said that the 
present book disconfirms Ewing’s remark; there is a somewhat depressing air of familiarity 
about everything it contains. And it is characteristic of the few works on political and social 
philosophy that come from English universities that they move within a pretty familiar circle 
of problems and ideas. The subject seems to be ailing because it throws up no new issues: 
if, as Ewing says, one cannot say anything new, it is partly because one can’t think of new 
questions to ask. Unlike most of the other branches of philosophy in recent years, nothing 
appears that is likely to generate any intellectual excitement: almost all the academic works 
on the subject are in the nature of sober commentaries on a well-known and well-entrenched 
corpus of doctrine. (I take a brighter view of many non-academic works.) Now, why should 
this be so? Is it that the older democratic societies no longer generate the social conflicts, 
produce the clash of interests, values and beliefs that contributed historically to the development 
of such modern ideas as that of sovereignty or the theory of consent? Or is democratic theory 
so perfect and complete that no rational alternative exists that even deserves to be considered 
by the philosophic man? There may be something in the suggestion that the familiar assump- 
tions of liberal-democracy and utilitarianism have become so firmly and widely rooted for the 
time being that there are few who can think of any fundamentally new questions to ask and 
consequently new hypotheses to advance. 


I do not want here to go into such difficult questions as these. There is a point one can 
make that is a great deal more obvious: it is that philosophers (and respectable political or 
social scientists) tend to shy away from one very important sort or level of social speculation, 
to leave it to literary men or publicists or other non-professionals. Consider this present book: 
one striking feature of it is the extent to which it concentrates upon rules and principles: indeed, 
the authors, reflecting a certain contemporary philosophical interest, attribute an extraordinary 
importance to the role of rules in social life. ‘Man is a rule following animal’, we are told; 
and again, ‘“We learn to live as members of society precisely by learning to respect rules’. 
I should have thought that this is only one of many points of view from which one might 
approach an understanding of the complex of interests, activities, enterprises, ways of life, 
which constitute a society. No one will wish to deny of course how important rules and 
principles are in the ordering of social relationships; nor that a large part of social theorising 
will be an examination of the nature, application, justification of the rules by which our 
activities are organized. Obviously, one of the things that differentiates human societies from 
societies of ants and bees is that humans deliberate, and have to deliberate, about how to 
arrange their relationships; and a great deal of social philosophy has traditionally been concerned 
with the best rules and arrangements to be adopted. 


But there is a great deal more to being human or being “‘social’’ than making tules and 
learning to respect them. There are things like art, science, industry, love, friendship, play, 
which may make and follow rules; but which also have their own characters, including moral 
characters, which we can study and differentiate. Take a simple example from a field of social 
activity from which recent English philosophers draw so many of their examples: games—one 
can hardly be a useful member of a football team if one doesn’t learn, and learn to obey, the 
rules: but being a brilliant or useful member of the team requires more than the capacity to 
obey the rules. We do not say that a game of football was an extremely good game because 
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the rules were good or no one broke any of the rules. But we may say that there is a tendency 
among English social philosophers of the academic kind to be infatuated by the rules of the 
social ‘‘game’”’ and to have no interest in the “skill”. Education, again, requires a complex 
of rules and principles, and part of educational theory will be discussion of principles; but no 
one believes that the quality of education that a child receives in a very good school is simply 
a function of the rules of the school or the principles of the teacher. 


That is one point we may make about the study of ‘principles’: but besides that, there 
is also a matter of studying the quality of the enterprises or activities of social life. And 
another point is that principles never really control or constrain completely the situations by 
which they were originally suggested or which they were originally formulated to define and 
confine. Social practices, interests and institutions have a way of developing in their own 
channels, falling into their own patterns and systems, often in considerable independence of 
the rules which are supposed to ‘‘order” them. In fact, it might be one of the most illuminating 
inquiries the social theorist could make to examine at very close quarters the relationship 
between how things happen or are done and the principles which are generally accepted to 
prescribe for them. We already know as a matter of ordinary observation that the democratic 
principle of consent (with whatever nuances and qualifications political philosophers might give 
it) is one thing; but the very complicated pattern of authority and obedience which prevails 
in any existing democratic system is quite another. What exactly the “function” of the 
principle is is not an easy thing to say. But these examples will suffice to remind us that the 
philosophical definition and refinement of principles can become sterile, socially and morally 
unilluminating, if we do not sufficiently keep our eyes on the way in which institutions are 
really operating, and on the moral and other effects of their mode of operation. 


Now philosophers traditionally, and no doubt for very good reasons, have confined them- 
selves mainly to the level of social rules and principles. And perhaps one reason for the 
depressing staleness of so much political philosophy today is this: in a long established tradition 
of political philosophizing, such as Western constitutionalism and liberalism is, the examining 
and refurbishing of the most general and fundamental concepts and principles is subject to a 
law of diminishing returns. Perhaps the time has come when there remains little more to be 
said about such concepts as “‘law’’, ‘‘sovereignty’’, the ‘‘general will’, ‘‘justice’’, ‘equality 
before the law’’, “‘the rule of law’’, and most of the others which occupy the writers of this 
book—that is, if the discussion continues primarily on a very general level, the level of ‘‘analysis 
of concepts” which is one way in which philosophers sometimes define their own craft or interest. 


Any chapter of the book will afford examples: e.g., the discussion of equality. This is a 
very good example of accepted philosophical discussion. The authors show that the concept 
or principle may be understood in several different ways; that if we interpret it in some ways 
(let us say as meaning that everyone should be given equal treatment, or be treated in the 
Same way, in the same circumstances) then a variety of paradoxes, inequalities and injustices 
can be shown to follow. On the other hand, if we accept the authors’ own proposal that 
“equality as an ideal is only intelligible in a given context; it is negative in the sense of denying 
the legitimacy of certain kinds of discrimination grounded on differences held to be irrelevant’, 
then we avoid the paradoxes. Now this kind of conceptual clarification is clearly far from 
being useless: Weldon was generally quite wrong in The Vocabulary of Politics in denouncing 
the general principles “‘discovered” by political philosophers as ‘‘vacuous’”. It is clearly 
important, to stick to our present example, to make clear the form or “strategy” that any 
sensible argument about equality or inequality must take. But there are two further remarks: 
this sort of clarification is soon done and once and for all; and, secondly, while it is an essential 
stage in the whole argument, it does not help us very much with the actual arguments that 
are taking place about equality (e.g., present controversies about democracy, equality and 
inequalities in education; or about the political rights of coloured people in many communities). 
If we accept our authors’ position, we may be able to discard some bad arguments; but we are 
still left with the central question: what human differences, if any, ave relevant and justify 
the discriminations which ave being argued about in these instances? If we want to get into 
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the argument, we have to be willing to commit ourselves concerning the moral and other 
qualities of the existing social position and of proposed alternatives. But this is the point at 
which academic social philosophers now usually halt. The philosopher says in effect: “If you 
want to play this game, these are the rules you have to follow.” But very few professional 
philosophers are willing to get off the philosophical sidelines and have a run with the ball. 
Nor will many social scientists; for the social arguments which involve what popular language 
calls philosophical questions always involve moral judgments or ‘‘commitments” in addition 
to logical and factual questions; and while thinkers like Marx or Mill or Nietzsche had no 
compunction about elaborating moral categories, and discriminating between different ways of 
life and forms of activity or organization on the ground of their moral attributes, nowadays 
academic thinkers tend to believe that this sort of speculation is neither philosophy nor social 
science. 


This, then, seems to me to be one main reason for the dryness of Benn and Peters’ book 
and for the dryness of most Anglo-American (but English more than American) social 
philosophizing. Benn and Peters have their moral categories, of course (consider their principle 
of impartiality that runs all through the argument of the book—the principle that in deciding 
upon a rule concerning any sort of action, we have to give due weight to all the interests that 
would be affected by it). But their moral categories are the all too familiar categories of the 
political tradition: usually ones that have been established by a long line of earlier thinkers: 
there is no breaking of new ground on this level. And this is why, generally speaking, the 
most stimulating contributions to social philosophy are being made, not so much by academic 
philosophers but by publicists (who don’t have to worry about what would be thought of them 
in Oxford), and a few sociologists, legal theorists and the like. In Barzun’s recent book, The 
House of Intellect, there is an examination of what he calls modern “‘philanthropy’”’ and its 
effect on the tradition of intellectual achievement which, while it is not especially original, at 
any rate raises quite central questions about the forms of equality and its operations and 
consequences. In Shils’s book, The Torment of Secrecy, there is a description of one form of 
democracy, populistic democracy, which is characterized by its emphasis upon publicity; Shils 
considers the effects of a regime of widespread or universal publicity upon the independence 
and the character of the various spheres of social activity, including science and scholarship. 
In his preface, Shils describes his book as a contribution to sociology and social philosophy and, 
I think, justly. It is a contribution to social philosophy for the same reason that the Leviathan 
was a contribution to social philosophy: Shils has a moral theory, a theory of liberty and 
especially of culture, and of the conditions which support these things. Too many of the 
philosophers, on the other hand, because of their reluctance to move beyond the circle of the 
logic of concepts and principles, and to tackle social and moral problems seriously, find it 
impossible, like Ewing, “‘to say anything new’. 


Canberva P. H. PARTRIDGE 
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SOVEREIGNTY: AN ENQUIRY INTO THE POLITICAL GOOD. By Bertrand de Jouvenel. 
Translated by J. F. Huntington. Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xiii + 319. 27/6 stg. 


The French edition of this treatise on political philosophy dans le grand genre was felt by 
its English critics, according to the author, to stand in need of what he calls ‘‘a summing up”’. 
If the difficulties I have met in attempting to assess it are any guide, however, what is needed 
is not a summing up, but a total recasting and re-thinking of almost every issue that the book 
raises. And that, I imagine, is M. de Jouvenel’s own view of his work, which he repeatedly 
presents as a work of “exploration’’ designed less to lead to any conclusions than to canvass 
the possibilities in the case; a work the very nature of which defies a summing up, while at 
the same time calling for a re-examination of the main issues. Yet, allowing that the work 
must be assessed as one of rumination, indecision, aporia and unease, as a restless turning of 
the pages of the book of politics in a mood of gloomy doggedness (a mood in which the con- 
viction that nothing more will come of this rubs hostilely against the refusal to give up the 
pursuit), still it does not seem to me that the book achieves its aim. Much of it is thin, wordy, 
hackneyed, superficial, self-contradictory and a bore. Yet, even at its most tedious, you strike 
some obiter dictum which activates, if not de Jouvenel’s thesis, then your own mind so much 
that you are unlikely not to press on to the end. And, at its best, there are one or two long 
passages of sustained and invaluable brilliance; the chapter on Justice, for example, is by far 
the best thing I have ever seen on the subject. In view of the book’s prematurity it is impossible 
to indicate the main propositions of de Jouvenel’s argument; it is not an argument and there 
are few unambiguous propositions. The only brief characterization which is not misleading is 
to say that he is expounding an ideology of a conservative-liberal sweep, with a strong Thomist 
undercurrent. 


The book is divided into four parts, entitled ‘“‘Authority’’, ‘‘The Political Good’’, “‘The 
Sovereign”, and ‘‘Liberty’’. In the first section he says, at great length, that the ‘‘essence’’ 
of political life lies in authority rather than in contract or in power, in the phenomenon of 
leadership. In Part III, he elaborates a thesis he put forward in Power, namely, that ‘‘the 
modern idea of sovereignty was slowly built up . . .:[and] the right of the sovereign, which 
was a limited right standing guard over other rights, was transformed into an unlimited right, 
author of other rights at will’. It is this section which will most interest the historian. Parts II 
and IV, however, are of most interest to the political philosopher, and it is to these that I 
shall confine my remarks. 


In Part II what he is seeking is ‘‘a clear conception of the common good, which might 
serve the magistrate as a criterion for judging whether a particular decision accorded with or 
was repugnant to it’’, since ‘‘my purpose is to instruct, not subjects in their rights, but sovereigns 
in their duties’, and this goes for the sovereign ‘‘people’”’ no less than for the sovereign monarch. 
The sovereign will, then, must tend to the public good, and for this it must subdue private 
passion and look only to ‘‘the good of the whole’’; it must be disinterested. 


The disinterested sovereign will, however, must be supported by an informed sovereign 
intellect ; the sovereign must know what the common good is as well as want it, and de Jouvenel’s 
task is to provide the required information, this task being the more necessary since the common 
good is by no means self-evident to the sovereign of good will, it needs a “‘philosopher’’ to 
illustrate it (p. 107). First he disposes of the view that the common good is “only a name 
which each of us gives to his own ideas or imaginings’. ‘‘I do not deny’’, he says, ‘‘that the 
idea of the common good that I can make for myself is only my subjective preference, valid 
for myself only. But it is a preference in relation to something. That something I call 
‘France’, and my compatriots and I, when we speak of ‘France’, have the feeling that we 
are talking at least of one and the same thing” (p. 108). This seems to me a deplorable petitio, 
for it is simply false that, by shifting the discussion from the word ‘‘common”’ to the word 
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“France” we have substantially gained in objectivity. It will still be questioned whether, 
when we speak of ‘‘France’’ we are not each of us referring to his own class or section, 
identifying this pars valentioy with the whole. When Leo Amery called to Arthur Greenwood 
to “speak for England” he surely did not think that the Prime Minister on his side felt that 
he had not so spoken. De Jouvenel, who seems to think that the vagueness of the phrase 
“common good” lies almost entirely in its second term alone, might profitably consult Mabbott’s 
The State and the Citizen in its fourteenth chapter. 


Asking whether the common good is ‘‘comprised in’”’ the good of individuals, he concludes 
that it is not, since individuals have incompatible goods, and he passes to the view that the 
common good consists in ‘‘the social tie itself”. Despite the timidity with which he approaches 
this proposition, it does seem to be nearest to his own view; and so he follows Aristotle’s 
estimate of friendship, “the greatest good of states and the preservative of them against 
revolutions”. The maintenance of social friendship or social stability (the two are equated) 
presses hard, however, on the sovereign of a highly mobile society such as is found in modern 
Europe, and, harking back to a theme found in Mill’s Principles of Political Economy and his 
own Problems of Socialist England, de Jouvenel remarks that “leading discussions of the common 
good are based on the postulate of a stationary society. Even revolutionary thought has 
always been directed to an immobile society which has been renovated once for all”, a con- 
ception found at its clearest in Plato and incompatible with a thorough-going acceptance of 
the possibility of ‘“‘progress’”’ or the fact of change. The sovereign of the mobile society, 
therefore, is counselled not to attempt to promote social friendship; he is liable to do “‘nothing 
but mischief whenever he aims at enriching or preserving it, for it is a thing too subtle for his 
competence’’, Hence (I understand) the sovereign should confine himself to the ‘‘preservation 
of security in the course of change’’ and to repairing social friendship when it has become 
damaged. It all sounds very like Bosanquet’s doctrine of the hindrance of hindrances, although 
cast in a slightly more conservative mould, and I do not think that the effort which M. de 
Jouvenel seems to have put into the excogitation of such a well-tested ‘doctrine was worth 
the candle. 


It is with gratitude, then, that we come'to the chapter on Justice. He begins from the 
unpromising definition of trvibuere jus suum cuigue and argues thus: justice is always presented 
as “‘ensuring the equality of proportion of one-thing to.another’’.1 What is common to every- 
body is the attempt ‘‘to preserve between men as regards whatever is in question the same 
relative positions as exist between the same men as regards something else’. You may think 
that A ought to be paid twice as much as B because he has twice as many children and I may 
think he ought to be paid half as much because he works only half the time, but we both agree 
that the relation between his wage and B’s should be equal to (perhaps it would be better to 
say ‘‘a function of’’) the relation between them in some, other respect. The source of all.such 
arguments, it is true, lies in our failure to agree on this ‘‘other respect’’. 


If it is argued that agreement could be achieved by calculating the final result in terms 
of all ‘‘respects’”’ or standards that are put forward, then, as de Jouvenel conclusively shows 
on pages 151-2, you will have to use a set of ‘‘weights’’ or parameters and, he says, ‘‘as different 
minds use different sets of weights, the single values arrived at will be different’. There is 
no way out of it: if, as I believe, the use of the terms “‘just’’ and ‘‘justice’’ almost always 
indicates an appeal to an ‘‘equality of proportions’, then it is clear that these terms are 
“incomplete” or relative; that no decision or action is absolutely just, but that every decision 
which is just in respect of criterion X is unjust in respect of criterion Y. The origin of a well- 
conducted argument about justice, then, will lie in disagreement about the criterion relevant 
to the decision in question. 


1Anybody who doubts this should consult Barbara Wootton’s Social Foundations of Wage 
Policy, especially pages 125-7. Even the comparatively rare argument for a wage increase 
which appears to cut loose from comparison with an existing standard may, not implausibly, 
be said to turn on the belief that we are all equally entitled to live. : 
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De Jouvenel notices that the choice of a relevant criterion is ‘‘particularly easy in the case 
in which the thing to be shared out is seen by everyone as [a] means in the service of an end 
on which everyone is agreed”, and so he proceeds from the observation that ‘‘it is impossible 
for the human intelligence to establish a relevant serial order for all resources and in all respects”’ 
to the conclusion that ‘‘it is impossible to establish a just social order’. (Equally, of course, 
he could have pointed out to Barbara Wootton that there is no such thing as a just wage.) 


All this seems to me to be quite excellent, my only regret being that he fails to develop 
it into a philosophical conservatism, resting content with a watery and individualistic liberalism. 
The task of the individual, he concludes, is to exercise justice where he can in his private life, 
and the task of government is to facilitate this exercise by the maintenance of its conditions. 


“Friendship and justice seem’’, as Aristotle has it, “‘to be concerned with the same objects 
and exhibited between the same persons. For in every community there is thought to be some 
form of justice, and friendship too; at least men address as friends their fellow-voyagers and 
fellow-soldiers, and so too those associated with them in any other kind of community. And 
the extent of their association is the extent of their friendship, as it is the extent to which justice 
exists between them.’’ If de Jouvenel’s sentiments are clarified by seeing them in the light 
of Aristotle, Aristotle, in turn, becomes clearer in the light of de Jouvenel’s development of 
his thesis. 


In Part IV he opens his discussion of liberty with a consideration of two theories, “‘liberty 
as power” and ‘“‘liberty as dignity’’; the theories naturally associated with Hobbes on the one 
hand and Rousseau and the Hegelians on the other. Liberty as power, or ‘‘the classical 
doctrine’, he takes to be the product of a particular conception of man and of a particular 
economy: the conception of man is that which takes its departure from the idea of a ‘‘state of 
nature’’, in which freedom is simply absence of external hindrance; the economy is that obtaining 
before the Industrial Revolution, that in which ‘‘the mode of life of the vast majority of the 
population was ... that of a peasantry . . . [where] what belongs naturally to the individual 
gives rise to little argument. It is, first, his natural forces; next, the plot of earth which these 
forces enable him to till; lastly, the whole of the fruits which he derives from the application 
of these forces to this plot’’, an economy not entirely unlike Locke’s state of nature, where the 
natural man establishes his rights over material objects by mixing his natural force or labour 
with them. De Jouvenel’s soundest reason for rejecting this conception of liberty, so far as 
I can see, is that it cannot be stretched to accommodate post-revolutionary Europe. ‘‘Different 
indeed’, he says, “‘is the social state in which a man no longer has either autonomous activity 
or produce of his own issuing therefrom, where his activity is pooled and his share allotted to 
him from the pool, where in consequence his way of life is no longer visibly dependent first on 
himself and next on the dues he has to pay, but derives immediately, as appears to him, from 
the allotment he receives. ... [He] owes what is his own not to himself but to society.” 


The new post-revolutionary Europe presented societies more consistent with the conception 
of liberty as dignity (to use his words), with the conceptions of Rousseau and the German 
Idealists. Here a man is free ‘in so far as the formulator of his obligations is none other than 
himself. Herein resides his dignity. ... When what guides my actions can be called ‘what 
I think I ought to do’, then I am free.” Here de Jouvenel proceeds to sketch the Hegelian 
ideal, the society in which the general will is identical with my real will; and he suggests that 
the tyranny to which such ideals tend, the inquisitorial tyranny which makes the tyrant, like 
Orwell’s O’Brien, seek to control the subject’s internal judgment as well as his external action, 
“js a sort of monstrous homage paid to the necessary coherence considered to exist between a 
man’s actions and his private judgment’’. For unless the subject spontaneously endorses what 
is required of him, the myth that this sort of society is based on individual freedom is itself 
impugned, What is wrong with this ccnception of liberty, de Jouvenel seems to feel, is that 
while it is consonant with the economics of post-revolutionary Europe, it is not consonant with 
its intellectual and spiritual pluralism. To define liberty as the equation of what I ought to 
do with what I want to do is to say that it is not to be found in ‘‘the liberal state’, a conclusion 
he seeks to avoid. 
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This account of two main streams of modern political thinking leaves much to be desired; 
and I should certainly object to any account which failed to bring out the similarity between 
the two views, in the adherence of both to the belief that political obligation imposed on the 
individual must somehow have its origin in that individual (Hobbes, that is to say, is as much 
a contractarian as Rousseau). Equally, I should object to any account of the Rousseau-Hegelian 
conception of liberty as warped as that of Hobhouse or Talmon or de Jouvenel. To suggest 
either that Bosanquet is not a legitimate heir of Hegel or that Bosanquet is the potential ancestor 
of a beastly totalitarianism shows, I should think, a lack of study. And the fact that de Jouvenel 
nowhere refers to Bosanquet makes one wonder whether he himself is too sure of his characteriza- 
tion of “‘liberty as dignity’. But we may waive all this and ask what de Jouvenel’s own 
conception of liberty is, and here I must confess that after four readings of his book I am not 
at all sure. 


Chapter XVI, which is where we might expect some clarity on this question, is about as 
muddled and muddling a bit of writing as I want to suffer: little wonder that some of his 
English critics urged him “‘to attempt a summing up’’ (which I take to mean “‘a clarification”). 
But his summary adds nothing to our request for what it is that de Jouvenel takes to be the 
truth about these matters. He had already, in Power, assured us that ‘‘there must be a return 
to Aristotle, St. Thomas, Montesquieu. In them is substance and nothing of them is divorced 
from reality’ (p. 266); and we may, in the sequel to Power, have expected some elaboration 
of this fine sentiment. But all we get is another sentiment, equally fine: ‘‘We must be content 
ourselves to have brought out that confidence in a natural ability to choose the just and the 
true is narrowly linked to the idea of natural light—of human participation in the Divine 
essence. When that is no more believed, the whole edifice collapses’ (p. 294). 


This may cheer liberal Roman Catholics who, like the unhappy Acton, want to square 
their religion with their politics, but it will be of little interest to anybody else. 


Brisbane R. E. DowLinGe 


PROTRACTED CONFLICT. By Robert Strausz-Hupé, William R. Kintner, James E. 
Dougherty and Alvin J. Cottrell. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959. Pp. xvii + 203. 
$3.95. 

To beat your enemy in a cold war (the object of this book), you must understand him. 
To understand him, you must put yourself imaginatively in his place. That, you may find 
difficult, if you are already much like him. The authors under review can share with us no 
very solid understanding of the communist world-strategy which they have tried to investigate, 
partly because their work bears some resemblance, in point of view and tone of voice, to a 
communist publication. In particular, the subject of their studies is presented throughout the 
book as enemy and villain. Except by quotation, and sometimes in the appendix on communist 
psychological warfare, the reader is never made to see communist stragegy through communist 
eyes. 

Protracted Conflict vulgarizes an interpretation of history—George Pettee’s notion of “‘the 
systemic revolution” (Rome’s triumph over the Hellenic world was a “‘systemic revolution”. 
So were the fall of Rome, and the rise of the nation-state system in place of feudalism. Our 
systemic revolution began, it is said, in 1914). The phrase, as used by Pettee, refers to the 
replacement of one type of system by another—the city-state system by an cecumenic empire, 
the empire by feudalities and barbarian kingdoms, feudalism by the nation-state system, and 
nation-states by —? Protracted Conflict debases Pettee’s conception by representing the present 
contest between two obviously similar sub-systems (the USA’s and the USSR’s) as the “‘climactic 
phase of the systemic revolution”’. 

Page 1 panegyrizes ‘‘the revolutionary movement’ (“its strategy derives from a superior 
understanding of the total historic situation’’), and Mao Tse-tung: “The concept of ‘protracted 
conflict’ was given classic fermulation by Mao Tse-tung. Mao must be ranked not only among 
the greatest strategists but also the greatest theoretician on war of all times.’’ These surprising 
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tributes serve to advertise the remedies proposed—briefly, an intensification of political and 
psychological warfare from the western side, and the directing of it against communist regimes 
in Eastern Europe: “If the Soviets will not agree to broad programs that assure a free flow 
of persons and communications . . . we must employ every possible method to perforate the 
Iron Curtain and to educate the peoples under Communism to the facts of life under freedom. 
For this purpose, we should deploy every means available, including the most powerful electronic 
devices placed along the periphery of the Communist bloc, and join vigorously the ideological 
debate. To pussyfoot on ideological issues is to accept defeat at the hands of the Communists 
in the most crucial sector of the conflict spectrum’ (pp. 134-5). Not much that was further- 
reaching or more definite could well have come out of the analysis, in which it is inferred that 
the favourite communist strategems comprise ‘‘the indirect approach’’, deception and distrac- 
tion, monopoly of the initiative, and attrition. As we are told, in an uncharacteristic admission: 
“Not a single operational principle of Communist strategy, looked at separately from the others, 
would deserve to be ranked as anything more than a commonsense proposition’’ (p. 40). Nor, 
as they tell us in the same place, do the authors suppose that communist leadership adopts or 
practises the stratagems consciously or consistently. Above all, those few dodges do not amount 
to a ‘“‘world-strategy’’ in any serious sense: at most, they indicate a strategic style—and even 
as such, tell us less than does, for instance, Garthoff’s work on Soviet military doctrine, about 
its quirks and preconceptions. 


This review has already quoted enough to illustrate the style of Protracted Conflict. The 
authors’ anxiety to contribute to practical policy, and haste in production, have let in some 
amusing errors, ¢.g., p. 188 ‘“‘the Communist Magnifesto’’. Rarely does the whole work moderate 
its tone to the sensible confidence of the book’s second-last paragraph: ‘‘At the height of physical 
power the motivation and conviction of Communism have begun to wane. The Mannerbund 
at the top of the Communist movement has been split up, because the image of the ferrously 
willed robot is an unreal one, because neither healthy psyches nor minds can be kept in a state 
of constant disorientation, and because the Communists bear a huge guilt for numerous crimes 
and gradually are beginning to feel the pangs of conscience.’’ One’s disappointment with the 
general effect is the more since Protracted Conflict did not come from the pen of a solitary 
political enthusiast but from four well-known authors, an Institute set up under most hopeful 
auspices, and a grant from the funds of the Richardson Foundation. 


Canberra A. L. Burns 


A STUDY OF HISTORY. Volume XI. HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GAZETTEER, By 
Arnold J. Toynbee and Edward D. Myers. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. x + 257. 55/6. 


The most surprising thing about this melancholy production is the colophon: by the Printer 
to the University. It is not surprising that neither Toynbee nor Myers (Professor of Philosophy 
at Washington and Lee) should have a clue about what you can do with maps and how to set 
about it; but that the Oxford University Press should have passed half or more of these 70 or 
so maps simply staggers one’s faith in that reasonably well-established institution. 


Practically every canon of good cartographic practice is repeatedly violated: script, line- 
work, presswork, shading, layout, are often much worse than mediocre. A climax is reached 
in Map 28, where registration of jobbing-printer standard adds the final touch. Such an indict- 
ment demands chapter and verse, and space forbids this: but any challenge to this judgment 
could be met with seven single-spaced foolscap pages of detailed comment. 


In part the concept itself is at fault. Apart from the Gazetteer and Index (themselves 
beautifully printed), two separate and disparate things have been attempted: a general reference 
historical atlas, and a sketch-map type atlas illustrating specific themes in A Study. Some two 
dozen maps come into this latter category: of these about half are simple and fairly well-done, 
the rest more or less successful; they could well have appeared as text-figures in A Study. 
One map (41, the Crusades) is excellent in conception and nearly excellent in execution, But 
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the general reference maps, with few exceptions, form a gallery of failures, sometimes abysmal. 
As Toynbee remarks in his preface, ‘“The professional draughtsman has also to convince thé 
amateur, like myself, that there are limits to the amount of information that can be displayed 
on any single map’’. It is clear that his helpers have signally failed in this. 


The reference section has the very serious merit that the range of maps gives much more 
adequate attention than usual to ‘“‘non-Western” history; though conversely not much that 
happened outside Eurasia and after say 1600 (except pre-Columban and Spanish America) 
receives adequate treatment. Though rarely decently legible, these maps contain much of 
interest; and while they conform faithfully to the Toynbeean interpretations, actual errors are 
not beyond the margins of tolerance. But Toynbee and Myers have attempted in black-and- 
white (with a few brown overlays) what could only be done with a larger number of coloured 
maps—much better designed and produced. 


One map deserves special mention: ‘‘Philosophies and Religions current in A.D. 1952’. 
Using a technique well adapted to represent mixed distributions, its compiler yet manages to 
present Australia devoid of Catholics and the Netherlands devoid of Protestants. Communism 
apparently was not only not current, it did not exist in 1952: presumably because it was merely 
a heresy. But then the other heresies, down to Mormonism, have their own symbols. This 
map is credited to the Geographer, Department of State. Comment fails: perhaps maps 
admitting the existence of communism are Top Secret. 


Canberra O. H. K. Spate 


THE IMPERIAL IDEA AND ITS ENEMIES. By A. P. Thornton. London, Macmillan & 
Co. Ltd., 1959. Pp. xiv + 370. 30/- stg. 


THE COMMONWEALTH IN THE WORLD. By J. D. B. Miller. London, Gerald Duck- 
worth & Co. Ltd., 1958. Pp. 308. 25/- stg. 


It is a stimulating exercise to group these two books which directly or indirectly concern 
that strange political phenomenon, the contemporary Commonwealth, which has emerged from 
the nineteenth century self-governing British Empire. A strictly comparative review is scarcely 
possible since the objectives and methods of the two authors are not the same. The one writer 
is concerned to examine the ideas of those who controlled the British Empire when at its 
greatest strength and extent and then to note how challenging events and opposing ideas, in 
and around two world wars, were together responsible for destroying the old ideas of Empire 
and, with them, much of the Empire itself. The other, despite a short historical introduction, 
is concerned with the nature and status of the Commonwealth in the international society of 
the mid-twentieth century, not with the reasons why it reached that curious situation. Professor 
Thornton is a British historian now in the West Indies, Professor Miller an Australian political 
scientist, now in the United Kingdom. Nevertheless, though the historian of the imperial 
idea ends by, as it were, merely posing the problem of the nature and status of the contemporary 
Commonwealth with which the political scientist begins, a reader of the two books may find 
both their subject matter and their techniques strangely complementary. cee if a general 
anticipatory conclusion is permissible by the present reviewer (an historian by training who 
has dabbled by force of circumstance in the political field) it would be that in the first of these 
books the historical analysis is somewhat unsatisfying because it offers no helpful guide to the 
future course of this twentieth century Commonwealth which has emerged eee I attack 
on the nineteenth century imperial idea; yet that historical analysis receives its justification 
in what would seem to be the ultimate conclusion of the second book, ee the contemporary 
Commonwealth finds its distinctive characteristics not in common political institutions OF in 
fundamental political ideas—not as ‘‘a family’’ or as ‘a club’’—but merely in its historical 


content. 
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Professor Thornton takes his starting point with Disraeli but he finds a common bond 
between all true imperialists of succeeding decades, from Curzon and Milner to Churchill and 
Amery, in their continuing faith in leadership and service. This imperial code remained the 
dynamic in the thought and action of the ruling classes of England until after the second world 
war: ‘This, then, was the temper that expressed the current sentiments of Service and upper- 
class England as a whole. Imperialism in its best days, of its best type, was always equated 
with service. Prestige, like all respect, depended on one’s conduct and character. ‘In Empire’, 
Curzon wrote, ‘we have found not merely the key to glory and wealth but the call to duty, and 
the means of service to mankind’.’’ Even some contemporary critics realized this. Among 
them was J. A. Hobson who, though he accused imperialists of ‘‘phrase-mongering”’ and of using 
“masked words” which, he said, concealed their paucity of thought, felt that the real trouble 
lay in the fact that ‘‘the imperialists . . . believed in what they said and in what they were 
doing”. It was a way of life which, though it had its attackers from Gladstone’s day on, was 
emotionally reinforced by a kind of clan loyalty ‘‘like that which was devoted to Balliol under 
Jowett, to Garnet Wolseley’s staff ‘ring’, to Milner’s South African ‘kindergarten’, and to the 
Middle East ‘club’”’. These loyalties, moreover, were subtly encouraged by widely read, 
romantic writers like John Buchan, ‘‘the Scottish ‘outsider’ with his idealised admiration for 
the closed circle of English power’’, and (for a younger age-group) G. A. Henty, who produced 
some ninety volumes ‘“‘which are no part of English literature but are certainly part of the 
historical evolution of the sentiment of self-confident imperialism’. 


But ideological faith and emotional loyalty were not in themselves enough; they also needed 
economic resources and strategic strength used with conviction. These, too, the leaders of the 
British Empire could command in the mid and late nineteenth century. As the twentieth 
century lengthened, however, the imperialists were challenged on both the material and spiritual 
bases of their hitherto dominant position. They survived the first test, in 1914-18, when 
“although the hard impact of war had greatly altered, it had not destroyed the imperial idea’. 
Three attacks were thereafter to be mounted on the British imperial power. The first came 
on old imperialistic lines from rival empires in Germany and Japan and, though physically 
crippling, “‘left no scars on the mind’. Then, from the impact of nationalism and democracy, 
came attacks ‘‘on the domestic front . . . by a triple combination of the old-style Radicalism, 
the new-style Socialism and the apathy of the democracy’’. As the result of these attacks it 
became increasingly difficult to discharge a trust with advantage to imperial wards because of 
increasing doubts as to the right or ability to discharge such a trust. Finally, came the third 
attack from those ‘‘whose deploying levies had long been seen in the distance: the attack from 
within the imperial society itself’’. 


Professor Thornton thus leaves the nineteenth century imperial idea gravely if not mortally 
wounded but still capable, he suggests, of giving place, in alliance with socialism, as formerly 
with liberalism, to something which will survive ‘‘the cruel test that lies in wait for all British 
statesmanship in the second half of the twentieth century’. Professor Miller has, perhaps, 
too little time for ideas as influences affecting the contemporary Commonwealth. He emphasizes 
throughout the empirical character of the policies, both in the United Kingdom and in the 
several Dominions, out of which the present Commonwealth has emerged. There is much value 
in this debunking of ideas and sentiment where local interest was the real determinant but one 
feels that the debunking is sometimes overdone, especially in Part I of the book, which deals 
with “The Growth of the Commonwealth’. Thus the brief mention of nineteenth century 
nationalism in Canada and Australia includes no indication of the force of liberal ideas in Upper 
Canada or of the ideological element in Australian Labor. Again Professor Miller’s somewhat 
cynical analysis of intra-Commonwealth consultation in his fourth chapter, on “Contemporary 
Institutions’’, prompts the query whether consultation since Suez is meaningless as an obligation 
of members of the Commonwealth. Is it not equally arguable that the Eden government’s 
flagrant disregard of this convention so gravely threatened the Commonwealth that it is unlikel 
to be repeated ? x 


The analysis of the respective interests and policies of Commonwealth members made in 
Part II of the book is dispassionate and effective. Except, however, in respect to Britain 
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Australia and New Zealand (of which Professor Miller writes with evident first hand knowledge 
and feeling) the examination is perhaps a little bookish. The present reviewer welcomed the 
stress laid on bi-partisanship in post-war Australian foreign policy; a New Zealand critic might 
find the analysis of that country a trifle patronizing. The Canadian analysis, it is suggested, 
interprets Commonwealth sentiment too broadly, where it exists, and fails to recognize that 
its connotation with Canadian Conservatives is no wider than British Empire sentiment is with 
many Australian Liberals. There is also insufficient appreciation of the extent of Canadians’ 
sense of humiliation at peacetime subordination to United States defence planning. On South 
Africa, too, one might have expected more emphasis on the significant effects of industrial 
revolution on the urbanization of the Afrikaner and on the increasing dependence of all white 
races on the non-European industrial worker. 

It would be unfair to invite attention to changes in Indian attitudes in the two years since 
Professor Miller wrote in 1958. Indeed, the overall argument of the book calls for little modifica- 
tion in the light of subsequent events. This applies particularly to Part III where the author 
seeks reasons for the continuance of the Commonwealth and fails to find these either in common 
elements of foreign policy or to any appreciable extent in similarity of political institutions 
or in a degree of common culture which is likely to continue or in common economic ties. The 
last mentioned point leads Professor Miller to one of the more significant results of his analysis: 
his emphasis on the fact that the greatest thing in common between the overseas members of 
the Commonwealth is their several and varied historic links with the United Kingdom, NOT 
their links with one another. ‘‘Primarily, the Commonwealth is a British interest. Unless it 
were so, the other members would not join together to carry on the kind of discussion and 
consultation which they undergo now. What they have in common is that they all wish to 
preserve the connection with Britain.” The Commonwealth is thus for Professor Miller ‘“‘a 
concert of convenience’ between a number of countries all of which have had varying historic 
links with the United Kingdom and which now welcome the Commonwealth association as a 
mark of maturity. ‘‘They want a limited Commonwealth and that is what they have.” 

Both books under review are designed for the general reader as well as the specialist and 
are in fact very readable. Neither contains a bibliography. While both are analytical rather 
than descriptive in form, Professor Thornton’s argument is much more detailed—on occasion 
it is, perhaps, obscured a little by too much detail—whereas Professor Miller’s wood might 
still have been clearly visible if he had enriched it by a few more of the varied and colourful 
trees still to be found in different parts of the Commonwealth. 


Perth FRED ALEXANDER 


HONOURABLE MEMBERS. A Study of the British Backbencher. By Peter G. Richards. 
London, Faber and Faber Ltd., 1959. Pp. 285. 30/- stg. 

Dr. Richards has given us the first exhaustive account of the work of the backbench 
member of Parliament in the British House of Commons. Honourable Members will thus be a 
basic textbook for the study of British government at University level. By its nature it is 
clearly intended to be little else. Extremely painstaking in its composition, the book does 
not stray far outside the accepted facts and references. It is thus an invaluable reference, 
though sometimes even duller than the life of the average member of Parliament as depicted 
by the author. 

The selection and election of British members of Parliament depend, of course, on party 
endorsement. We are given the appropriate rules of the respective parties, which show that 
all now accept rank-and-file selection of some kind, with the national leaders intervening only 
where there is some real danger of a sitting member being unceremoniously removed. If any- 
thing the Conservative rules are now more democratic than those of the Labour Party, as 
Conservative candidates are forbidden from holding out the financial inducements to local 
parties so common before the war, and still prevalent in trade union nominations for Labour 
seats. However, the variety of background and experience of Labour members of Parliament 
remains much greater than that of Conservatives. Because he confines himself to published 
sources, Dr. Richards misses the opportunity of discussing this feature of British politics. He 
skirts the issue of the preponderance of one public school and two universities as the educational 
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heritage of a large number of Conservative members by asking whether ‘“‘Oxonians are more 
keen to come to Westminster than the alumni of other Universities”. A broader approach to 
British Conservatism might have helped to explain more than the mechanical consideration 
of party rules. 

To enter Parliament the members must pass through an electoral system which, since 
1945, has become as democratic as that of any other nation, with elaborate precautions to 
ensure postal votes, proxy votes and transport to the poll. Interestingly enough the author 
does not consider alternative voting systems, as the student of Australian politics is forced 
to do. This is, no doubt, a recognition of the general acceptance of the ““simple-majority”’ 
system and the absence of any desire for compulsory voting. Members’ qualifications are roughly 
similar to those of Australian members of Parliament although the rather anomalous position 
of Church of England clergy has caused more difficulty in the United Kingdom. The inevitable 
removal of heirs to the peerage on the deaths of their fathers is also commented on by Dr 
Richards, and is, of course, a political hazard peculiar to the United Kingdom. 

The onerous, and often unrewarding, work of the backbencher is made even less attractive 
in Britain by the long-established practice of treating politicians as ‘‘amateurs’’. They are 
expected to make financial sacrifices which, in most cases, would repel an American or Australian 
representative to the point of resignation. It is not surprising that those who can make an 
honest penny from company direction, journalism or the legal profession, do not hesitate to 
do so, even at the expense of fulfilling their parliamentary duties. Once again, Dr. Richards, 
by concentrating on written evidence, largely misses a growing problem in the British Parlia- 
ment. He does, however, spend some time on the other unsatisfactory feature of life in the 
Commons, the complete lack of secretarial assistance or office accommodation: That many 
members of Parliament work under conditions which would not be tolerated by the civil.service 
or clerical trade unions, is a little known scandal of British political life. The author gives 
some space to this, but does not explore the equally vexed question of parliamentary salaries. 

The member of Parliament has little claim to the making of policy; even if he. was ever 
very important in that respect. He can rebel, and Dr. Richards notes rather perfunctorily the 
spasmodic revolts of Labour backbenchers, and the upheaval in the Conservative Party at the 
time of Suez. He can attempt to influence and check on the administration: of policy. The 
longest chapter in the book is devoted to this side of the member’s work., The British Parlia- 
ment has a fair degree. of control over the administration, greater than that in Australia but in 
no way comparable to that of the American Congress.. The post-war expansion — of 
nationalization, and the refusal of Herbert Morrison to encourage parliamentary probing into 
the public corporations is an example of how tenuous this control may be if a government 
sets its face against parliamentary interference. The same is largely true, though for more 
mechanical reasons, of the great spread of delegated legislation. Members do retain, through 
the committee system, and particularly the Select Committee on Estimates, the possibility of a 
detailed scrutiny of legislation and administration. However, the growth of modern government 
is always outpacing parliamentary procedure. As the author says: ‘‘To discover means which 
will secure democratic control of the mass of government action is an intractable problem in 
the modern state.”’ 

The private life of the member, his interests, his chances of promotion, are all surveyed 
in the closing chapters, though once again heavily dependent on established sources. Not 
enough seems to have been made of the role of members in pushing ‘‘good causes”, both inside 
the party and in the country. Whereas the Australian member of Parliament often gives the 
impression of keeping out of trouble to avoid the party hatchet, a fair proportion of British 
members have always dived headlong into any agitation they can find, often at the risk of their 
careers, There is a noticeable class of backbench members, many having given up hopes of 
advancement, who are associated, year after year, with various causes from anti-vivisection to 
freedom for the colonies. By concentrating again on parliamentary debates and established 
texts, Dr. Richards has missed much of this side of the member’s activity. It might explain 
why the British member of Parliament clings to the public platform with which Pata 
provides him, despite the material disadvantages of parliamentary life. 


Melbourne James Jupp 
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THE SHOP STEWARDS’ MOVEMENT AND WORKERS’ CONTROL, 1910-1922. By 
Branko Pribicevié. Oxford; Basil Blackwell, 1959. Pp. xii + 179. 41/6. 


It is both unusual and good that a Yugoslav scholar should spend three years at Oxford 
working for a doctorate. Branko Pribiéevic, who did this on a British Council scholarship, has 
now published a part of his thesis on the movement for workers’ control in the British railway, 
coal-mining and engineering industries as The Shop Stewards’ Movement and Workers’ Control, 
31910-1922. 


The institutional history of the British labour movement—the trade unions and the Labour 
Party—is well-covered territory; the story of the non-official rank and file movements, and the 
influence they had on the theory and tactics of the movement, is little known. 


Mr. Pribecevié’s book is concerned with the growth, among workers and their organizations 
in the engineering and ship-building industries, of the ideas of industrial unionism, syndicalism 
and guild socialism, and with the demand that the workers should take over, or at least share 
in, the ownership or management of these industries. He starts with the official move in 1910 
by the Amalgamated Society of Engineers (the principal engineering union) to bring together 
the two hundred or more craft societies with members in engineering and ship-building into 
one organization; and he ends with the disastrous defeat of the engineering unions in the 1922 
lock-out. 

At the official level, there was a realization that the unions were dissipating their energies 
in demarcation disputes, but nothing came of the A.S.E.’s amalgamation proposals. Craft 
jealousies, and the vested interests of the officials of the craft societies, ensured their defeat. 
It was only in 1920, the year following the election as general secretary of Tom Mann (who 
in the pre-war years had worked in Australia as an organiser for the Labor Party, the Victorian 
Socialist Party and the mining unions) that the A.S.E. merged with nine of the craft societies 
to form the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 


The first unsuccessful attempts at amalgamation were followed by the growth of rank aid 
file amalgamation committees, campaigning among the engineers for the formation of an indus- 
‘trial union of engineers which would eventually assume control of the industry. 


The outbreak of war created a great new demand for the products of engineering workshops, 
especially munitions. If the demand were to be satisfied, a corresponding increase in the labour 
force was necessary. This could only be achieved by a simplification of the work process, and 
the recruitment of workers who were not regarded as qualified by the craft societies. 


This ‘‘dilution’” created militancy among engineers, particularly after the A.S.E.’s recom- 
mendations for the establishment of joint control of the workshops to supervise the. process 
was rejected by the Ministry of Munitions in 1915. : 


Starting with the Clydeside engineers, the Shop Stewards’ and Workers’ Committee move- 
ment spread rapidly. It was more closely based on the workshops than were the amalgamation’ 
committees, and, in January 1918, it drew the latter into its train, 


The Clydeside shop stewards were greatly influenced by the British section of Daniel De 
Leon’s Socialist Labor Party, although they were more concerned with day-to-day struggles 
than were most of the De Leonites. They envisaged the formation of an industrial union for 
the engineering industry (by “‘boring from within’’ the existing societies, rather than by setting ~ 
up a new organization to rival them) which would “‘abolish the wages system” by establishing: 
workers’ control. The victory of the Bolsheviks in 1917 modified the syndicalism and guild 
socialism of the shop stewards, and turned them towards the formation of Workers’ Committees 
—a British parallel to the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies—and in 1920 the movement effectively 
became a part of the newly-formed Communist Party. 


The rank and file agitation had succeeded in getting a limited amalgamation of craft 
societies, but the unions received a bad set-back in the struggle forced on them in 1922, in the 
midst of the highly unfavourable situation created by the widespread unemployment consequent 
upon post-war retrenchment. The militant left-wing of the engineers swung away from the 
belief that the industrial union could itself storm the capitalist heights and take over the 
functions of management, to the attempt to translate the Russian Soviets into British terms. 
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This is the essence of Pribi¢evié’s account. ‘The late G. D. H. Cole, who had a close per- 
sonal knowledge of these movements and events, and who supervised Pribicevié’s research, 
describes his book as ‘‘the most reliable and comprehensive history of the subject it deals with”. 
However, Pribi¢evié’s explanation of the circumstances which made these ideas important in 
the working-class movement may perhaps be over-simple. . To! attribute. the emergence of 
workers’ control theories to ‘‘the shift in emphasis of trade union activities from political to 
industrial action’’ merely re-defines the problem, even when this is extended by reference to the 
decline in real wages after 1900, and to disillusionment with the activities of Labour in Parlia- 
nient. Behind the movement lay the tremendous growth of the industry, which brought into 
it many thousands of workers whose interests were inadequately, if at all, protected by the 
existing societies, and the developing centralization which made necessary a more comprehensive 
workers’ organization. The attempt to graft on to this new form of trade union organization 
the objective of ‘‘industrial socialism’’—that is, trade union control of industry—seems largely 
the marginal efforts of working-class socialists, who were unquestionably dissatisfied with the 
performance of the Labour Party. 

It is not hard to understand why a Yugoslav historian should have a special interest in 
this subject. Since 1949, the Yugoslav communists have been engaged in an experiment in 
workers’ control of industry, in the course of which they have run up against the problems 
which Pribi¢evi¢é quite rightly accuses the World War I syndicalists of ignoring—such problems 
as investment policy, central planning, price fixation and factory discipline. 

However, this subject also has a particular interest for Australian labour historians. As 
in England, the complex of ideas which can be lumped together as “‘syndicalist’’ had a powerful 
influence on the Australian labour movement during 1910-22, although here the ‘‘direct action”’ 
part of syndicalist theory—that is, the advocacy of unrelenting industrial warfare—had: more 
effect than did the theories of workers’ control. . : 
' Paradoxically, though, the main contribution of syndicalism, which in its Australian form 
was predominantly and violently anti-political, was in the field of politics: the defeat of the 
conscription referenda, the successful campaign for the release of the twelve I.W.W. men con- 
victed of seditious conspiracy in 1916, and the adoption by the A.L.P. in 1922 of the socialist 
objective. The amalgamation of many Australian trade unions (for example, the organizations 
‘of miners, waterside workers, meatworkers) into larger units also,owed much to syndicalist ideas. 

So Mr. Pribicevié’s book should ‘be a stimulating source of ideas for labour historians in 
-this country—provided that they do not try to take over automatically all his categories and 
explanations, as for example the distinction he makes between syndicalism and industrial 
unionism, which just does not apply. ae 

Canberra gal IAN TURNER 


ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE COMMUNIST BLOC. By G. A. Modelski: Melbourne University 
Press on behalf of the Australian National University. A.N.U. sete Science Monograph No..15, 
1959. Pp. 226. 30/-. \ 


In its method of compilation this book, follows a pattern familiar to western students of 
the communist portion of the world, By, painstaking sifting, of Published communist data 
.Dr. Modelski has built up a convincing, picture of, the pattern of” atomic development through 
the whole great land mass from the Elbe to the Yellow Sea. This is probably the first Australian 
venture in this genre, and it compares favourably with the publications of the larger American 
institutions dealing with communist affairs.. It differs from them mainly in the restraint in 
footnoting, which in some of the American books carries this essential academic technique 
beyond the imagination of even the most pedantic of hineteenth’ century German professors. 
Consequently the narrative flows freely, and'Dr. “Modelski permits himself to reflect to advantage 
on the known facts at appropriate points in ‘the text. Oné cannot but admire’ the breadth of 
scholarship involved in this work—ability: to hatidle: highly technical data in a number of 
languages on a complicated industry, an appréciation of economic 'fdétors involved in establishing 
a new source of energy, and a sense of the international ramifications of these developments. 
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The book is not directly concerned with military atomics except in so far as techniques 
in this sphere have implications for energy generation, and both phases stem from a common 
ancestor of “‘pure’’ physics research. A little more than half the space is devoted to develop- 
ments within the Soviet Union itself, and here the pattern which is later used for the discussion 
of the other states is most fully elaborated. An outline of atomic development and national 
policy is followed by an assessment of existing facilities and plans for the future in the light of 
available local and international resources. It is thus interesting to note (p. 22) that the 
Russian government strongly supported research in theoretical physics during the 1930s; that 
they were on the brink of separating U235 by 1941 (p. 28); and that the great puzzle of the 
speed with which Russia was able to explode its first atomic bomb as early as 1949 was, con- 
trary to what we have been taught, not why did it come so soon but ‘‘why did it . . . take as 
long as four years ?”’ (p. 30) Dr. Modelski’s answer is that war destruction had retarded Russia’s 
economic growth considerably. Apparently this had been made good within the decade, and 
he estimates that in the period 1956-60 Russia, from a much smaller economy, was to invest 
two and a half times the resources devoted by America to nuclear power (p. 121). He also 
recognizes that, even in the Soviet Union, the future role of atomic power must depend on 
its relative cost advantage over alternative sources (p. 122). It appears that the communist 
bloc had adequate mineral resources to supply both military and civilian needs, although 
information on this subject is obscure. On the other hand the accumulation of by-product 
isotopes (‘‘radio-active waste’) which is regarded as a troublesome problem of disposal in the 
West is apparently treated by the Soviets simply as a temporary maladjustment of demand 
to supply (p. 65). 
~ In his discussion on China Dr. Modelski hints that initial developments are likely to 
concentrate on military rather than civilian atomic uses. He makes the point that a China of 
myriad population armed with its own nuclear weapons would wield tremendous weight. A 
decade ? Certainly little more, before this happens. 


It may be that, for the atomic expert, Dr. Modelski’s book gives insufficient detail. But 
for its own purpose of presenting the situation in a readily digestible form to the moderately 
intelligent layman, and to politicians, it is admirable. Such works as this, based on careful 
research and presented in lucid English prose, dealing with problems of world importance, 
clearly reflect the value of investments made to sponsor scholarly research in Australia during 
the past decade. It is pleasing to think that there is one haven in the country where the 
scholars are not yet submerged by the demands of the rising tide of undergraduates. It is a 
reflection on the speed of publishing in Australia that eighteen months passed between the 
completion of the manuscript and eventual publication. The loss involved in this time lag is 
mitigated a little by the twg end-paper maps by K. Matveev, both well up to the standard to 
be expected, from this master cartographer. 


Canberra A. J. Rose 


THE ECONOMICS OF FULL EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURAL COUNTRIES; WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA AND CEYLON. By C. Suriyakumaran. Colombo, 
De Silva & Company, 1957. Pp. 307. Rs. 12.50. 


This, as the title suggests, is a book for economists. And no one, least of all the economists 
would want its quality judged by a layman, though it may reasonably be said that there seems 
little new in its particular brand of neo-Keynesianism. 

Mr. Suriyakumaran is anxious to show that traditional Keynesian theory and practice, 
though ‘‘acceptable in their broad outlines’, are no longer singularly relevant to industrialized 
countries, and even less relevant to underdeveloped or agricultural (as he prefers to call them) 
ones. He builds his case on the primary need for inducements to invest rather than to consume, 
on the limitations set by lack of diversification in agricultural economies, and on the coerciveness 
of both unemployment and underemployment. 
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The book is both a theoretical analysis and a prescription for action. Mr. Suriyakumaran 
plumps for liberal-democratic planning, for import-replacing industries, and for development 
in handicraft and construction occupations. Invest for diversity is his thesis. This may not 
be very new or exciting, but it is persuasive because of its comprehensiveness and the air of 
serious optimism with which he elaborates his theme. Against this one has to discount a 
doctrinal style of writing with echoes of Houghton St. W.C.1. 


Mr. Suriyakumaran clearly believes, as his epilogue shows, that economic factors are more 
dynamic and deterministic than social and political ones. And in so far as his thesis stands 
up his book will serve as a useful febrifuge to the current fever for popular sociology. 


Melbourne C. L. Burns 


THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE INDONESIAN STATE. By M. Wilopo and 
Widjojo Nitisastro. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1959. Pp. 20. $1.00. 


FHE POLITICAL CHARACTER OF THE INDONESIAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 
By Iskandar Tedjasukmana. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1958. Pp. 120. $2.50. 


THE GOVERNMENT, ECONOMY AND TAXES OF A CENTRAL JAVANESE VILLAGE. 
By Widjojo Nitisastro and J. E. Ismael. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1959. Pp. 37. $1.00. 


These three monographs are examples of the attempt of the Modern Indonesian Project 
of Cornell University’s Far Eastern Studies Department to understand Indonesia by studying 
some of its particular aspects rather than concentrating its studies on the Djakarta scene. 


The Socio-Economic Basis of the Indonesian State was the topic of a symposium held in 
September 1955, between Mr. Wilopo, former Prime Minister of Indonesia and a prominent 
leader of the Nationalist Party, and Mr. Widjojo Nitisastro, who after obtaining an outstanding 
master’s degree in economics at the University of Indonesia, was appointed head of its Institute 
of Economic and Social Research. 


The discussion centred round the interpretation of paragraph I, article 38, of the Provisional 
Constitution which reads: ‘‘The economy shall be organised as a joint endeavour based on the 
principle of family relationship.” The difficulty of interpreting the intentions of the “founding 
fathers’ stems from the fact that there was very little discussion and exchange of views 
concerning this article. 


Mr. Wilopo seems to argue that the ‘‘family relationship’’ basis is incompatible with private 
enterprise, the motive of which is personal gain rather than the common good. The economy, 
he thinks, should be run by the government and chains of co-operatives. Mr. Nitisastro, on 
the other hand, opines that the article does not preclude private enterprise, which also does a 
lot of good to the community by way of investment, and whose excess profits can easily be 
controlled by the government. 


The significance of this symposium, which is still relevant to the present situation, is that 
it shows the point of view of the politician as against that of the economist. It also helps 
explain Indonesia’s lukewarm attitude towards foreign investment. 


The author of The Political Character of the Indonesian Trade Union Movement, Mr. 
Tedjasukmana, served three times as Minister for Labour and he was also Chairman of the 


Political Bureau of the Labour Party, and he is therefore particularly well qualified to talk 
about this subject. 


His theme is that the Indonesian trade unions differ from those in the English-speaking 
world because, as they began simultaneously with modern Indonesian nationalism (in 1908) 
their early activities were directed towards achieving Indonesian independence. Because of 
this they now feel that they should have a stake in determining the country’s policies. 


We can compare this with attitudes which prevail in the army and which help explain 
its participation in politics in a more obvious fashion than occurs in English-speaking countries 
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The last monograph, The Government, Economy and Taxes of a Central Javanese Village, 
is by Mr. Widjojo Nitisastro and Mr. J. E. Ismael, also a holder of a master’s degree in economics 
from the University of Indonesia, who has spent two years in America doing post-graduate 
studies, 


It is a study of the role of pamong pradja (civil service) economic activities and the taxable 
capacity of the village Djabres in Central Java. The authors warn their readers that this 
village is not necessarily typical, although similar features may occur elsewhere in Java. 


This study is very useful both for the general reader and for the Indonesian Government. 
For the former it is useful because about 80 per cent. of the Indonesian people live in villages 
whose structure is very different from that of Djakarta or other large cities. For the latter 
it provides an informed basis for action. 


Since 1952 the government has had persistent budget deficits, partly caused by too large 
a civil service and army, and partly by an inefficient administration of taxation. Up to last 
year at least, the country’s revenue mainly came from indirect taxes—i.e. import-export duties. 
In the field of direct taxation only the companies tax on foreign enterprises has been important. 
This year, however, the government is determined both to increase efficiency of administration 
and also to introduce new direct taxation, e.g., a household tax. 


In this case, small village industries, which grew rapidly after the war, will certainly be 
under consideration. In terms of output these small industries are not important compared 
with state and foreign owned industries, but they help to lessen unemployment in the country. 
This study shows that, although there are factory owners who have a high enough income to 
be able to pay the various taxes, most of them earn no profit at all and, if the government, 
in its eagerness to increase revenue, does not discriminate carefully, the future of these small 
factories is in doubt. 


Melbourne ZAINU DDIN 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND POLITICS. By Tom Truman. Melbourne, Georgian House, 
1959. Pp. x + 234. 35/-. 


James Thurber used to claim that his M.A. thesis was written on The New England Fisheries 
from the Point of View of the Fish, and I must say that, as a Catholic faced with Mr. Truman’s 
account of Catholics and politics, I cannot help feeling a little like Thurber’s fish. Like 
Thurber’s fish also, I may be thought to have vested interests in the subject, so I ought to say 
that when I heard that Mr. Truman was to publish a study of the ““Movement”’ affaire, I, for 
one, had hopes that a dispassionate and aseptic analysis of the whole business, by a political 
scientist and an outsider, might have a therapeutic effect on the passions incited by Mr. 
Santamaria among Catholics and non-Catholics alike. Unhappily I have to say that Mr. 
Truman’s book leaves me still hoping; in other words, a calm and informed account of the 
crisis in Australian Catholic political thought and attitude which the ‘Movement’ episode 
represented still, like Pirandello’s characters, awaits an author. 


Mr. Truman’s book is presented, first of all, as a descriptive account of the workings of 
Mr. Santamaria’s ‘‘Catholic Social Movement”’ over the last ten years or so. The ‘‘Movement’’, 
so Mr. Truman claims, was the authorized agent of the Australian Catholic Hierarchy or, in 
Catholic jargon, a ‘‘“mandated”’ Catholic Action organization. In other words, the ‘“‘Movement”’ 
represented not just a possible political line which Catholics concerned about communism in 
Australia could take up, but the official Catholic line which all Catholics must subscribe to. In 
fact, so Mr. Truman’s argument goes, the Australian Catholic Church’s interference in politics, 
through the agency of the ““Movement”’, is typical of the general position of the Catholic Church 
vis-a-vis politics, or at least as that position has been interpreted by Popes Pius XI and Pius 
XII. Put summarily, that position, according to Mr. Truman, is that the Catholic Church 
has the right to interfere in political matters; that it wishes to impose its theological, political 
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and moral views on others, and is prepared to disregard the methods of parliamentary democracy 
in doing so; and that, in general, it rejects the notion of the “‘Free Society’. In place of the 
“Bree Society’, which for Mr. Truman is so much a part of the natural furniture of the universe 
that it needs no definition or justification at all, the Catholic Church apparently wishes to 
substitute what Mr. Truman variously calls the ‘‘Organic Society’’ and the ‘‘Corporate State’’. 
The ‘‘Organic Society’, even though the account which Mr. Truman himself gives of it (p. 32) 
from Pius XI’s Quadvagesimo Anno shows it to be pretty innocuous, is nevertheless later 
presented by Mr. Truman in the most sinister light. Thus he identifies it with a kind of 
respressive theorcracy modelled on medieval society (pp. 43, 44), and even (one can imagine 
Pius XI positively revolving in his grave !) as a totalitarian society similar to Mussolini’s fascist 
state (pp. 222, 223). 


At any rate, Mr. Truman’s conclusion, quite obviously foregone, is that Catholicism and 
the ‘‘Free Society’”’ are incompatible in principle. Mr. Truman, as we shall see later, shuffies 
a little on this point and his last few pages leave us unsure whether it is the Catholic Church 
as such that is opposed to the ‘‘Free Society”, i.e. (Mr. Truman’s “‘z.e.’’) ‘‘Protestantism, 
Liberalism, Socialism and Secularism’’ (p. 222); or whether it is not Catholicism as such that 
is at fault, but what Mr. Truman imagines to be Pius XI’s peculiar brand of Catholicism; or 
whether it is simply Mr. Santamaria that is the fly in the ointment. However, I think that 
it is fair to say that, in spite of the qualifications suddenly made in the last few pages of his 
book, the moral of the previous two hundred and twenty pages is that Catholicism and the 
“Free Society” are essentially incompatible things. 


Mr. Truman’s story of the ‘‘Movement”’ then is very much a story with a moral and, since 
the story has been commented on at length by various reviewers, I will confine myself to dis- 
cussing Mr. Truman’s moral. First of all, Mr. Truman claims that the Catholic Church’s position 
vis-a-vis the political sphere is, no matter how deceptively it is dressed up, an intransigently 
theocratic one. Now this is, as they say, a free country and Mr. Truman is entitled to his 
view. But Mr. Truman’s view is, all the same, a very surprising one because, as a matter of 
historical fact, the accepted Catholic position has always viewed theocracy as a heterodox 
position. Pope Gelasius in the fifth century, Aquinas in the thirteenth century, John of Paris 
in the fourteenth century, Bellarmine in the seventeenth century, Leo XIII in the nineteenth 
century, and contemporary Catholic political philosophers such as Maritain, Lecler, Leclercq, 
Murray, all emphasize the autonomy and independence of the state in its own sphere, and all 
completely reject the position which Mr. Truman wishes to foist upon them. One might have 
expected that Mr. Truman would refer to this long tradition of debate and discussion on the 
relations between church and state; instead, one has the impression that Mr. Truman has the 
impression that church-state theorizing began some thirty odd years ago with Pins XI. At 
any rate, Mr. Truman shows no very evident signs that he is acquainted with even the most 
elementary facts about the Catholic theory of church and state. Instead, he makes do with 
a few preconceived ideas and cheerfully solicits Papal and other texts to prove his preconceptions. 
Thus, we are given texts (pp. 25 et seq.) which, taken in isolation, give the impression that the 
Catholic Church claims direct control over all aspects of life, politics included, and we are not 
given the chance to balance these texts against others where the independence of the political 
sphere is strongly emphasized. For example, Mr. Truman gives us, from Pius XI, “The 
Church’s authority properly covers all moral activity which is nearly every aspect of human 
behaviour’; but he does not give us, “‘The Almighty . . . has appointed the charge of the 
human race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the one being set over divine, 
and the other over human, things. Each in its kind is supreme, each has fixed limits within 
which it is contained, limits which are defined by the nature and special object of the province 
of each...” (Leo XIII, Immortale Dei). Again, to balance the texts he selects to support his 
claim that “the prime purpose of the Church is to conquer the world for Catholicism”—an 
objective which Mr. Truman sees in the most ominous light—he might have cited the well- 
known statement by Pius XII concerning the claim that the Church has the right to repress 
those who are considered to be in error. ‘God has not given”, so Pius XII says, ‘‘even to 
human authority such an absolute and universal command in matters of faith and morality. 
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Such a command [to impede those in error] is unknown to the common convictions of men, 
to the Christian conscience, to the sources of revelation and to the practice of the Church. 
Therefore, the duty to repress moral and religious deviations cannot be an ultimate norm of 
action.’’ Such statements as these do surely make a difference to the way one interprets the 
Catholic position, and one might have thought that Mr. Truman would have let his readers 
see that even if as he argues, the Catholic position is in the last resort a theocratic one, it is, 
at least, not facilely so. 


To come now to the question of Catholics and the Free Society. Once again, Mr. Truman 
is entitled to his opinion but, once again, one has a right to presume that a scholarly study of 
this question might show some awareness that this whole question has been extensively discussed 
by Catholics over the last ten years or so, not only on the Continent and in the U.S.A., but 
also in Australia (for example, see the article by Fr. John Burnheim in Manna, Sydney Newman 
Association, 1959). Once again, all this may be so much Catholic double-talk, but at least it 
shows that Catholics themselves are aware of the problem and think, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that there is no opposition in principle between being a Catholic and a member of the Free 
Society. Mr. Truman, however, makes no mention of this discussion among Catholics, and he 
dismisses the protestations of Catholics that they are not authoritarian and anti-liberal, as so 
much hypocritical deception, though he generously allows that there might be an element of 
self-deception about this. As he engagingly puts it, in a statement which many Catholics will 
treasure as a collector’s item, ‘“The medieval scholastic philosophy of Thomism and the moral 
theology in which priests are taught to think is liable to semantic confusion; and they are 
conditioned to accept without questioning the truth of the pronouncements of the Popes.” 


After proving, however, that Catholicism is incompatible in principle with liberalism and 
democracy, Mr. Truman in the last few pages of his book suddenly takes it all back and offers 
the right hand of fellowship. As he puts it, “‘Once loyalty has been given to our free institu- 
tions there is no reason why the Catholic Church should not use them in the same way as other 
groups in the community do to further their sectional interests . . . I believe that this antagonism 
between the Catholic Church and the Free Society is unnecessary and I am sure the majority 
of Catholics would agree’’ (p. 222). To reconcile this with the rest of the book, which goes to 
prove the exact opposite, Mr. Truman, by a brilliant piece of invention, places the blame for 
this antagonism between Catholicism and the Free Society on Pope Pius XI. As Mr. Truman 
explains (verifying Berdyaev’s dictum that the best way of writing history is to do it a priort), 
“The attack on the Free Society seems to have come about as a result of a mistake by Pius XI. 
In the twenties he had before him two models—on the one hand the democracies, on the other 
the two varieties of totalitarianism—Communism and Fascism. He seems to have been 
influenced towards totalitarianism. It is not surprising that this was so. In those days the 
totalitarians, especially the Fascists, seemed irresistible; they appeared to own the future” 
(pp. 222, 223). 


This, of course, is simply a piece of fantasy on Mr. Truman’s part. In fact, Pius XI was 
implacably opposed to fascism, as his Encyclical Non Abbiamo Bisogno, published in 1931, 
makes clear; to nazism (see Mit brennender Sorge, 1937) and to communism (see Dimini 
Redemptoris, 1937). As D. A. Binchy shows in his pretty definitive Church and State in Fascist 
Italy, Pius XI was about as “influenced towards” fascism as Mr. Truman is influenced towards 
Catholicism. It is true that, at the beginning of his reign in 1922, he “identified democracy 
with the particular brand of secularist Liberalism which it had assumed in his own country’ 
(Binchy, p. 85) and distrusted it accordingly. But he soon learned that the secularist 
democracies were far less dangerous to the cause of the Church than nazi and. fascist 
totalitarianism. Far from modelling his political views and attitudes on totalitarianism, Pius 
XI’s model, so Binchy relates, was if anything, “‘the British system of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, which seemed to him among existing State forms the least opposed to that synthesis 
between liberty and order which is the first essential of a Christian polity” (p. 87). 

Looking at Mr. Truman’s book as a whole, one cannot but feel regret at the waste of so 
much misguided scholarship (or the lack of it) on a subject ‘at quite capital importance for 
Australian Catholics and non-Catholics alike. For good or ill, the Catholic section of the 
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Australian community is going to increase in numbers and influence in the next few years, and 
it is very necessary that both camps should engage in a calm and sincere ‘‘dialogue’’, as the 
existentialists say, on the whole question of the Free Society. Mr. Truman’s effort, however, 
one is sad to say, is more likely to prevent such a dialogue than to promote it. 


Melbourne M. J. CHARLESWORTH 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE UNION LAW. By J. H. Portus. 
Melbourne University Press, 1958. Pp. xxix + 267. Table of Cases. 57/6. 


Mr. Portus in this work has endeavoured to perform for Australian conditions a similar 
task which has been performed, sometimes with indifferent success, by various English works 
on trade union law. As the publisher’s announcement states, the Australian researcher has had 
previously to trace the English development in English books and then try to adapt it to the 
very different position in Australia. 

In endeavouring to fill the gap caused by the complete absence of any comprehensive work 
on Australian trade union law, however, Mr. Portus has had to grapple with an immensely 
greater task than would have confronted a writer who set out to deal with the English scene 
assuming that there had been nothing previous written on the subject. In other words, his 
difficulty lies not merely in the dearth of prior literature but also in the inherent difficulties of 
the subject. 

The English legislation by which the fetters of the doctrines of civil and criminal conspiracy 
were gradually loosened in their application to “‘trade disputes’ was only partially adopted in 
Australia. For instance, Queensland is the only state which has adopted the English Trade 
‘Disputes Act 1906 and New South Wales never even adopted the English legislation of 1875 
which made industrial combination not indictable as a criminal conspiracy. On this confused 
picture of partial and imperfect reform, there has been superimposed by both federal and state 
legislation the compulsory arbitration system which has produced not only a method of settling 
industrial disputes but also a novel method of industrial legislation by special tribunals and a 
new outlook towards strikes and industrial direct action crystallizing in many cases in 
prohibition of strikes as such. Any work on trade union law must inevitably consider the 
question of legal restrictions on direct action. In the case of Australia, that question is rendered 
more complicated by the dual existence of, firstly, the imperfectly removed fetters of the 
common law and, secondly, the inhibitions of the arbitration statutes and of industrial awards. 
When one looks at the status of unions themselves, one is faced with state Trade Union Acts 
based on the English model and at the same time with the very different system of registration 
introduced by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act and some ‘of the state 
arbitration statutes. In fact one cannot read the report of the recent litigation’ involving the 
Hurseys and the Waterside Workers’ Federation without being conscious of the meeting of 
two entirely different worlds, the one the world of the nineteenth century where unions found 
their characteristic activities threatened by the common law doctrine of ‘‘restraint of trade’” 
and the other the Australian world of the present century where trade unions, so far Sotk 


being looked at as suspect organizations, are regarded ‘as essential parties in the processes of 
dispute settlement and industrial norm-making. 


Mr. Portus pursues the method of initially dealing with the position reached in England 
regarding the status of trade unions generally and the’ restraints, firstly of the criminal law 
and secondly of the civil law, on strikes and concerted employee action. In a later distinct 
part he deals with the early Australian development of trade unions and the extent of reception 
of the English law and of the adoption of English legislation, then passes on to deal with the 
essentials of the Australian compulsory arbitration mechanism and the nature of industrial 
awards. From there he is in a position to deal with such specifically Australian matters as the 
registration of trade unions as ‘‘industrial unions’ and ‘‘organizations” under the arbittation 
system, voluntary and compulsory unionism, penal strike legislation and the distinctive authori- 
tative control exercised by Australian arbitration tribunals over the internal affairs of trade 
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unions. In dealing with these last aspects, the author is at his best, displaying the expertise 
acquired through his long acquaintance with Australian industrial matters first as a Conciliation 
Commissioner and then as a member of the present Commonwealth Arbitration Commission. 
Mr. Portus writes essentially from a lawyer’s viewpoint but treats the law as a functional 
component in the working of a practical system. His explanations of “lawyer's law’’, where 
such explanations become necessary, are readily understandable by the intelligent layman. 
The topic of the complicated applications of the federal division of powers is handled clearly 
and interestingly. 


One criticism that perhaps may well be made is that there could have been further treat- 
ment of the vexed question of the legal personality of trade unions. Regulation of the position 
of trade unions in Australia by two sets of legislative authorities has resulted in a number of 
problems which would be novel to those who decided the Bonsoy case in England. In Australia 
there is frank incorporation of unions but with a specifically stated limit. One other feature 
to which more detailed attention might well have been directed is the question of the civil 
action against a union for damages for conspiracy arising out of the use of illegal means, such 
as action prohibited under statute. In the light of Australian statutory prohibitions on strikes, 
it would seem that there is much more scope for this kind of proceeding in Australia than in 
England. However, this is probably being wise after the event as the two cases which develop 
this theme, viz. the Hursey case from Tasmania and the True case from Western Australia 
were both decided by the High Court after the book was published. 

One may feel like challenging some of the author’s views, for instance, his view that the 
Act of George IV, under which a large interpretation was put upon ‘“‘threats’’ and ‘‘intimidation’’ 
as applied to employee concerted tactics, was later repealed by implication in New South Wales. 
In fact, in spite of the recent “‘legalization”’ of strikes in New South Wales last year, one feels 
considerable doubt whether the older criminal law restrictions were ever effectively removed. 


However, these are not fundamental defects and one is abundantly justified saying, in 
somewhat hackneyed strain, that here is a book which fills a long-felt want and which is of 
inestimable benefit to those who look for an assessment of the status of trade unions in’ Australia 
without having to go through a laborious process of trying to adapt the decisions of the English 
Courts to the Australian industrial environment. 

Brisbane E. I. ‘SykEs 


BRISBANE: 1859-1959: A HISTORY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By Gordon Greenwood’ 
and John Laverty. Edited by Gordon Greenwood and produced by Oswald L. Ziegler for the 
Council of the City of Brisbane. Printed by the Cumberland Press, Parramatta, 1959. Pp. 695, 
illustrated. £7. 

It is rare in the history of Australian publishing for the size of a commemorative volume 
to bear much relation to the importance of the subject with which it deals. But this large 
book, which was sponsored by the Brisbane City Council to survey the first one hundred years 
of local government in the Capital of Queensland, is a welcome exception to the usual run of 
scrappy and undocumented pot-boilers of fiction, eulogy and fact which have frequently been 
passed off on an unsuspecting public as municipal histories. In its format and content, it is a’ 
good example of the proper sifting and assembling of documentary and other sources, as well 
as being a scholarly addition to the small library of Australian politics and history. It is also 
a testimony to the industry and integrity of its authors, Professor Greenwood and Mr. Laverty, 
who have effected a marriage between scholarship and panegyric which is as successful as it 
is rare in the writing of local history in this country. There can be no doubt that it will be’ 
taken as a model by other civic authorities who wish to pass on to their successors an enduring” 
record of their struggles and their achievements, and one which can serve as a far more per- 
manent memorial to their efforts than the public works for which they claim credit in their 
own day. The Council of the City of Brisbane therefore deserves praise for its willingness to 
invite competent scholars to record its history and to pass judgment on its efforts, without « 
trammelling their independence. Special credit should also be given to the publisher, Mr. 
Oswald Ziegler, for a fine volume, tastefully presented and profusely illustrated. 
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In his Preface, Professor Greenwood comments that ‘‘This is a history and not a political 
treatise’. In fact, it is both, and from this stems the principal criticism which may be made 
of the book. It is true that the story is unfolded successively through the foundation period 
from 1859 to 1879, then through the period of experiment in multiple local authorities from 
1880 until 1924, and finally through the complicated administrative history of the City Council 
from 1925 until 1959, which followed the bold experiment of Labor legislators in establishing 
a Greater Brisbane authority. Furthermore, there is much in each of the three parts to interest, 
instruct, amuse and even to fascinate the reader who looks for narrative history. But the 
essay-type treatment within these three long periods is primarily analytical. To some extent 
the feeling for chronology has been sacrificed to the need for a comprehensive description of 
the administrative minutiae associated with each period. Especially is this the case with 
Part II, where the legislative background, the structure, the administrative organization, the 
status and finance, and the achievements of metropolitan local authorities are each discussed 
in very great detail. An impression of progress, or at least of development, is lost in the 
analysis. This will not disturb the reader who does not read the book as a whole, and who 
only looks for the wealth of information which it contains on specific aspects of local govern- 
ment. And, of course, the problem of determining the respective emphases to be placed on 
chronological development and on close analysis is the most difficult which has to be faced by 
historians. But though the authors have rightly been guided by the need to maintain a proper 
balance between developments in various periods, they might still have practised more rigorous 
Selection within those periods. They could have excluded (or transferred to appendices or 
statistical tables) much of the cataloguing of dates, decisions, budgetary items and other 
insignificant data. The editor’s pencil might, for example, have been drawn through such a 
paragraph as the following: “‘In 1925 the metropolitan brigade had a permanent staff of 99 
men and an additional fifty partly paid firemen. Its equipment consisted of 3 steam engines, 
12 motor engines, 28 ladders, 35,826 feet of hose, 515 feet of suction pipe, 29 ball hydrants, 
2 jumping sheets, 12 respirators and an efficient telephone and signal system. No less than 
four hundred calls were answered during the year, while expenditure aggregated £39,218” 
(page 431). One other defect must be noted. There is a tendency for the footnote reference 
numbers to be placed inappropriately in the text without regard to natural pauses. This is 
especially noticeable in the first half of the book. The following is from page 545: ‘‘The rapid 
population growth and the sprawl of the city demanded® road improvements, storm drainage, 
water reticulation, and electricity supply. However the Council might attempt to juggle with 
priorities, it sooner or later found that these were pre-determined® for it. It also discovered 
that its total resources were inadequate®* to the responsibilities placed upon it.” 

None of these criticisms, however, detract significantly from the over-all value of the book, 
and throughout its 695 pages the reader is constantly being made aware of the authors’ willing- 
ness to weigh up the facts and give their rightful place to the achievements and the failures, 
to the petty faction-wars and the significant struggles which all formed essential parts of the 
story. It is to be regretted that there is no space in this review to quote some of the delightful 
incidents and to describe some of the weighty problems faced by Brisbane’s amateur stewards 
in their early experience of city self-government—the placement of privies, the destruction of 
crows and flying foxes, the blackout due to the sudden lack of funds, the distressed state of 
bewildered maidens immersed in the mud of Brisbane’s streets (‘‘Mud before, mud on the flanks 
and mud in the rear’’), the calamity when the main sewer collapsed, the recurrent drainage 
problems, and the provision of flood-proof bridges. Professor Greenwood and Mr. Laverty have 
done a great service to the study of Australian metropolitan government. They have always 
seen the significant problems of municipal affairs both in terms of the legacies from the past 
and in their wider setting of state and national politics. Nor have they lost an opportunity 
to draw on illustration and precept from the history of the government of other great cities; 
the concluding chapter will doubtless become a basic reference for all students of ‘Anstoellen 
municipal government. And it is to be hoped that the legislators in the Parliament of Queens- 
land will ‘‘read, mark, learn and inwardly digest’’ what Professor Greenwood has. had to say 
when they consider the future role of Brisbane’s government. i 


eerie F. K. Crowrrey 
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THE LIFE OF CHIEF JUSTICE WAY. By A. J. Hannan, C.M.G., Q.C. Sydney, Angus 
and Robertson Pty. Ltd., 1960. Pp. ix + 262. 42/-. 


Though the commanding bronze presence of Samuel Way presided over our comings and 
goings at the University of Adelaide for years, few of us knew more of him than the pedestal 
of his statue told us—that he had been a Baronet, a Privy Councillor, Lieutenant-Governor and 
Chief Justice of South Australia, Chancellor of the University of Adelaide and that, after a 
long innings of eighty years, he had departed this life during the first world war at about the 
time we had been struggling to be born. In fact, Way held his principal offices for long terms 
(the Chief Justiceship for 40 years) and worked assiduously and with distinction in them. A 
biography was overdue, but this one, commissioned by the South Australian Law Society, is 
a great disappointment. 


Mr. Hannan’s treatment, so far as it goes, appears to be straightforward, except where he 
indulges in ‘‘State’s rights’’ special pleading of a very parochial sort. He has painted a notably 
fair and extensive account of Way’s life-long loyal and influential adherence to the Bible 
Christian sect of Methodists. His shorter glimpses of Way’s Chancellorship of the University, 
distinction as a Freemason, reforming work in the field of juvenile detention institutions and 
his personal pastoral enterprises are scrappy and unsatisfying. 


As regards Way’s life’s work in the law, we are given much (too much) superficial evidence 
of his standing and achievements. We get whole texts of congratulatory speeches and messages 
and of his well-prepared, rather smug and vain (and reciprocally flattering—he was known as 
“the Great Adulator’’) orations in reply. We get boring catalogues of the complimentary and 
other dinners and of the attendant “‘lions” and notabilities studding his triumphant returns to 
his British homeland. Way lapped all this up and looked for more. We could have been 
spared most of it in favour of some significant analysis of his real achievements. 


The chief justice of a colony or state does not encounter many cases which are worth the 
thumb-nail re-telling to later generations—unless the teller has real insight. In this instance, 
Mr. Hannan has found few such cases and not made much of them. Indeed, the best (and 
best told) relates to the removal of Mr. Justice Boothby from the Supreme Court Bench (notable 
for its causal relation to the passage of the Colonial Laws Validity Act). Way’s part here was 
somewhat secondary. But the tale is worth retelling, to remind us that public denigration 
of the South Australian judiciary is an old-established industry originally carried on in a 
flourishing way by the learned judges themselves in a sturdy spirit of ‘“‘do it yourself” and 
only in these decadent latter days dependent on the inspiration and initiative of newspapers. 


Way emerged from this book as a worthy, hard-driving man, though it is surely all too 
parochial to claim for him, amongst the giants of the 1890s, that he was “‘probably the most 
distinguished Australian of that time’. But he is also made to appear a dull and uninteresting 
fellow—which his contemporaries do not seem to have found him. He was, however, inordinately 
ambitious. Mr. Hannan frankly tells the stories of his huffy refusals of the K.B. and the 
K.C.M.G. and his final appeasement with a baronetcy; of his grabbing the Chief Justiceship 
over the heads of his seniors (notably Gwynne and Stow) after less than a year in Parliament 
and the Attorney-Generalship; of his conspiring with Bonython of the Advertiser to wangle 
the Australian seat on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council away from Justice Windeyer 
of New South Wales. Mr. Hannan seems less objective in justifying (p. 93) Way’s grabbing the 
Chief Justiceship by reference to the principle that no judge already on the bench should look 
for further promotion, when he is ready (p. 194) to turn round to justify Way’s persuasion of 
George Murray to join him on the bench on the basis of his succeeding to the Chief Justiceship 
after a suitable judicial apprenticeship. In the end Way clung to all his honorific offices and 
their obligations so far into old age that repeated complaints were made (even in Parliament) 
about long delays in his rendering his judgments. 

These delays were attributable not only to his other preoccupations and to his advancing 


years but also to his over-abundant vanity which could not bear the possibility that his judg- 
ments might be overturned (as soon occurred) by the upstart Federal High Court. “That 
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Court’, he wrote, ‘“‘was no more wanted than a fifth wheel to a coach.’’ It was, he jibed 
undignified for its judges to have ‘‘to tramp from State to State touting for business’. His 
initial opposition to the High Court seems to have had at least part of its origin in a long- 
standing feud with that redoutable warrior, Sir Josiah Symon. Mr. Hannan makes too little 
of those colourful local strong men, Kingston and Symon. Sir Richard Baker is not so much 
as mentioned. 


The only contribution Mr. Hannan shows Way making to the federation issue is a loud 
wail about the proposal of the Convention, backed by the colonial governments and by the 
Australian people at referendum, drastically to reduce the appeals to the Privy Council. Way 
circulated a confidential memorandum against this decision, not only in Australia but apparently 
also to key judicial and political figures in Britain—presumably in the hope that the Imperial 
power would (as Chamberlain partially did, in the event) frustrate the popular will and national 
aspirations of the Australian people. Coming from Way, after his bagging the Judicial 
Committee seat, this literary effort reads like the lament of the small boy being dragged pants- 
seat-first from the tart-shop. 


All told, we cannot complain that Mr. Hannan has not given us plenty of material for 
making our own less favourable judgment of Way. To this reviewer he emerges as the sort 
of eminent provincial Victorian worthy in whose foibles Lytton Strachey might with reasonable 
justice have taken keen delight. This is rather a pity, for it would seem that a much better 
picture of, and case for, Way could be made out—even with the vanity and the naked ambition 
thrown in. 


The book contains some glaring errors. Within a few pages, for instance, we find Playford 
described (p. 161) as Premier in 1897 (he was Agent-General); Kingston described (p. 182) as 
Attorney-General in June 1900 (J. H. Gordon was); the Colonial Sugar Case described (p. 191) 
as being settled in 1915 (the Judicial Committee decided the appeal in December 1913); Sir 
Samuel Griffith described (p. 202) as a member of the Federal Conventions—in the plural (he 
was a member of the 1891 Convention but was Queensland Chief Justice in 1897-98). 


Canberra L. F. Crisp 


Book Notes 


‘NORWEGIAN SCIENCE AND LETTERS, Number 3-4, Autumn 1959. Oslo University 
Press. No price given. 


This magazine, published quarterly, and for the most part in English, consists chiefly of 
a bibliography of works recently published in Norway. Many of the entries have added to 
them very useful descriptive or explanatory notes. 


EAST ASIAN HISTORY TODAY. By D. G. E. Hall. Hong Kong University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 18. 6/3. ? 


In 1956 there was a conference of some eighty scholars in Asian history from Asia, Europe 
and America at the School of Oriental and African Studies in the University of London. Some 
ofthe points raised at this conference are developed by Professor Hall in this lecture given at 
the University of Hong Kong in 1959. It consists, in effect, of a highly informed review article 
on recent writing and thinking on East Asian history. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL PARLIAMENT. Prepared under 
instructions from Senator the Honourable Sir Alister McMullin, K.C.M.G., President of the 
Senate. Sydney, Angus and Robertson Ltd., 1959. Pp. vi + 198. 30/-. 


The publishers of this work claim that ‘‘it is an invaluable reference for visitors to Canberra, 
for radio listeners following broadcasts of proceedings, for students and for the general reader’ 
This claim may be allowed with the proviso that the students should not have advanced very 
far in their studies. It is indeed a work of praise almost as much as explanation. 


To eight of the ten chapters there are suggestions for further reading. There is a generous 
number of illustrations, four of them in colour. There are tables to show the party affiliations 
of members of Parliament and Appendices which print the Constitution Act and give lists of 
Governors-General, Prime Ministers, Ministries, the chronologies of Parliaments and their 
members and officers. 


FIRST REPORT ON THE PROGRESS AND ASSIMILATION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 
IN AUSTRALIA. By A Special Committee of the Commonwealth Immigration Advisory 
Council. Presented to the Australian Citizenship Convention, Canberra, February 1960. 
Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1960. Pp. 43. No price given. 


The Special Committee consisted of Mr, Justice Dovey (Chairman), Sir Richard Boyer, 
P, J. Clarey, M.P., Dr. J. R. Darling, A. J. Lee, A. E. Monk and Mrs. J. G. Norris. It was 
requested by the Minister for Immigration to investigate the progress and assimilation of migrant 
children and the Australian born children of migrant parents, taking into consideration “‘(i) their 
educational and general progress in Australian schools; cultural, sporting and social activities 
and general participation in the life of the Australian community; (ii) any special problems 
which may be foreseen, ¢.g., difficulties arising in the home life of migrant families as a con- 
sequence of resettlement; (iii) the standard of behaviour generally and the incidence of 
delinquency amongst migrant children.’ Information has been obtained throughout 1959 by 
personal interviews in all states, by correspondence, and by extensive Australia wide surveys. 
This is a first report only and investigations are continuing. The Committee will welcome 
views and suggestions from interested individuals or bodies. They should be addressed to: 
The Chairman, Committee on Migrant Children, Commonwealth Immigration Advisory Council, 


Canberra, A.C.T. 
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ANTARCTICA. By John Bérchervaise. Melbourne, Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 
32. 4/-. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. By F. K. Crowley. Melbourne, 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1959. Pp. 162. 17/6 and a school edition is available at 10/6. 


Two scholarly books for children are worth noting. Antarctica, illustrated by a map and 
photographs, is an account of Antarctic exploration. It forms one of a series written by 
Australian historians which includes studies of Blaxland, Stuart, Sturt, Tasman, John Forrest 
and the exploration of New Guinea. Other titles are in preparation. 


Dr. Crowley, being aware of the market provided by school children, has prepared his 
book from a forthcoming larger history of Western Australia. It should suit this market 
admirably. It is illustrated with photographs and maps and a reading list and index are 
provided. 


Books Received — 
Some of Which Will Be Reviewed 


COMMUNISM IN SOUTH EAST ASIA. A Political Analysis. By J. H. Brimmell. London, 
Oxford University Press. Issued under the Auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1959. Pp. ix + 415. 62/-. 


CHARTIST STUDIES. Edited by Asa Briggs. London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1959. 
Pp. viii + 423. 62/-. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN STATES. Edited by S. R. Davis. 
' Melbourne, Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1960. Pp. xi + 746. 70/-. 


TRADE UNIONS IN AUSTRALIA. Edited by John Wilkes and S. E. Benson. Sydney, 
Angus and Robertson Ltd. Australian Institute of Political Science, 1959. Pp.ix + 190. 25/-. 


FEDERAL JURISDICTION IN AUSTRALIA. By Zelman Cowen. Melbourne, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xv + 212. 40/-. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND REGIONAL DEFENCE. By W. C. B. Tunstall. London, 
The Athlone Press. University of London Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Commonwealth 
Papers, VI, 1959. Pp. 68. 6/- stg. 


THE EAST AND WEST MUST MEET. A Symposium. East Lansing, Michigan State 
University Press, 1959. Pp. ix + 134. $3.00. 


ELECTIONS ABROAD. Edited by D. E. Butler. London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1959. 
Pp. 280. 41/6. 


UNWILLING IMMIGRANTS. A Study of the Convict Period in Western Australia. By 
Alexandra Hasluck. Melbourné, Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi + 165. 32/6. 


NEW ZEALAND, 1769-1840. Early Years of Western Contact. By Harrison M. Wright. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, distributed in Great Britain by Oxford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. x + 225. 52/3. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CONSTITUTION. By Geoffrey Marshall and Graeme C. Moodie. 
London, Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., 1959. Pp. 199. 21/- stg. 


THE FIRST CONTEST FOR SINGAPORE 1819-1824. By Harry J. Marks. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff. Verhandelingen van Het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, Deel X XVII, 1959. Pp. 262. Guilders 15.00. 


TOYNBEE’S APPROACH TO:WORLD POLITICS. By Henry L. Mason. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff. Tulane Studies in Political Science volume V, 1958. Pp. x + 1538. 
Guilders 7.60. 


THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET. By Maxwell D. Taylor. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1960. Pp. xiv + 203. $4.00. 


THE ELIZABETHANS AND AMERICA. By A. L. Rowse. London, Macmillan and Co. 
Ltd., 1959. Pp. xiii + 221. 37/3. 
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Problems of 
Australian Foreign Policy 


January-June 1960 By J. D. LEGGE 


The first six months of 1960 were a crucial period for one of the three 
major themes which have marked Australia’s foreign policy since the second world 
war: the development of a close connection with the United States, the mainten- 
ance of traditional ties with the Commonwealth, and the forging of links with the 
new republics of Asia. Policy during the early part of the year centred to an 
unusual extent upon the second of these. The Sharpeville affair in South Africa, 
followed by a conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, placed an excep- 
tional strain upon the Commonwealth as an institution. It was important that 
this strain happened to develop during the first months of Mr. Menzies’ responsi- 
bility for the portfolio of External Affairs, since he perhaps above all others in 
the Australian political field, has been particularly associated with an emphasis on 
the importance of the Commonwealth connection. 


Lord Casey and Mr. Menzies 


On 23 January it was announced that the Queen had conferred a life peerage 
upon the Minister for External Affairs, the Rt. Hon. R. G. Casey. This was the 
first occasion since the comparatively recent institution of the life peerage that a 
member of a Commonwealth country other than the United Kingdom itself had 
been honoured in this way, and the appointment was hailed in some quarters as 
introducing a new conception of the House of Lords as a chamber in which varied 
Commonwealth points of view could be expressed.1_ Lord Casey himself, in a 
statement which spoke with regret of the termination of his Australian parlia- 
mentary service, looked forward to the opportunity of speaking unofficially yet 
with experience “about matters affecting the expanding British Commonwealth 
and affecting Australia.”? 


The announcement was followed by lively speculation as to the identity of 
Lord Casey’s successor. Most of the press followed the lead of the political corres- 
pondent of the Sydney Morning Herald who considered Sir Garfield Barwick as 
“s hot favourite for the job if form is the only consideration”.? He had already 
had experience as Acting Minister for External Affairs, and it was considered 
that, for him, the portfolio might be a stepping stone to the premiership. But 
other names were also mentioned—Mr. McEwen, Mr. Townley, Mr. Downer, Mr. 
Hasluck. There was, in consequence, a good deal of surprise when Mr. Menzies 


1Sydney Morning Herald, 25 Jan. 1960. 
2Current Notes, Jan. 1960, pp. 46-7. 
3§.M.H., 26 Jan. 1968. 6 
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decided to keep the portfolio in his own hands. Despite strong rumours to that 
effect the Sydney Morning Herald found it difficult to believe that he intended to 
hold the office indefinitely, and thought that the arrangement was the result of 
the difficulty of transferring any other senior minister at that precise point.* 
The paper did point out that Mr. Menzies, in recent years, “has not hesitated to 
invade what in normal circumstances would be considered the exclusive preserve 
of the Minister for External Affairs” but it considered that as Prime Minister 
Mr. Menzies was already busy enough. External Affairs needed individual atten- 
tion. Elsewhere criticism was more marked. The Canberra correspondent of 
the Nation saw the elevation of Mr. Casey as a deep laid plot on the part of 
Mr. Menzies to get control of the External Affairs portfolio before the Prime 
Ministers’ conference and the forthcoming summit meeting.® The Leader of the 
Opposition used the opportunity of an election speech in support of the Labor 
candidate in the Latrobe (Victoria) by-election to claim that Mr. Menzies could 
not manage two portfolios. The Prime Minister himself remained unperturbed 
and showed no sign that he regarded his tenure of office as temporary. 

The first major issue with which he was to be confronted—that of the South 
African riots—concerned him in both of his capacities. 


South Africa 


On 21 March at the townships of Sharpeville and Langa police fired at 
crowds of African demonstrators, killing 70 and wounding 186. The demonstra- 
tions were part of the campaign against the Pass Laws, organized by the Pan 
Africanist Congress. The Sharpeville incident was by far the most serious, 
involving the deaths of 67 people. The police story was that peaceful attempts 
had been made to disperse a crowd of about 20,000 and that shots had been fired 
only when the demonstrators had tried to rush the police station. Other evidence 
presented subsequently by the Bishop of Johannesburg appeared to suggest that 
the crowd had been much smaller—in the region of 5,000—and that the shooting 
had been unprovoked. The Bishop, who had arranged for sworn statements to 
be taken from the wounded, alleged that the crowd had been peaceful, that no 
order to disperse had been given, and that the overwhelming proportion of the 
wounded had been shot in the back. The Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, Dr. Verwoerd, in response to Opposition pressure, appointed two one- 
judge commissions to inquire into the two incidents. To the outside world, how- 
ever, the riots themselves appeared as the product of the policy of apartheid, and 
the Sharpeville and Langa shootings, and the unrest which followed them, served 
as an occasion for a more general criticism of South Africa’s racial policies. In 
Australia as elsewhere the following weeks saw an intense public | discussion 
through the press, public meetings and, in Sydney, a students’ demonstration. In 
Parliament initial questions from both sides of the House were followed by a 
general debate on the issue. The fact that the Commonwealth Prime Ministers” 


45.M.H., 5 Feb. 1960. 
5Nation, 13 Feb. 1960. 
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conference was to take place in London in May gave the debate an added signifi- 
cance and posed for the Government its most serious question of external policy 
during the first half of 1960. In effect the, question. touched the whole character 
of the Commonwealth association. How firm was the convention that the domestic 
policies of a member were ‘beyond the criticism of other members? Did the fact 
that the Commonwealth was now a multi-racial association make any difference? 


On 29 March the question was first raised in the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Chaney, the member for Perth, who asked Mr. Menzies, as Minister for 
External Affairs, whether he could throw any light on the South African situa- 
tion. Mr. Menzies in reply deplored the incidents, welcomed the institution of a 
judicial enquiry, and foreshadowed his subsequent position by. stressing the 
principle that one government does not interfere in matters which fall within the 
domestic jurisdiction of another. He drew attention also to the danger that 
Australia might lay herself open to criticism on such matters as her administra- 
tion of Papua and New Guinea if she now departed from the principle. Questions 
from the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Calwell, and from Mr. Allan Fraser and 


Mr. Cairns followed. Two days later Mr. Calwell introduced the following 
motion :® 


That this House— 


(1) expresses its abhorrence at the shooting down of native 
men, women and children at several places in South Africa, and 
its sense of outrage that a great number of people were killed in 
such circumstances in a member country of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations; 


(2) expresses its sympathy with the relatives of the victims 
of these unfortunate occurrences; 


(3) regrets that the opinions expressed by the Prime 
Minister will be construed as Australian condonation of the 
South African Prime Minister’s statements and attitude; 


(4) repudiates the parallel that the Prime Minister drew 
between South Africa’s treatment of the natives in the Union of 
South Africa and South-West Africa and Australia’s treatment 
of the indigenous inhabitants of the Commonwealth and its 
territories because Australia’s policy in Australia and Papua- 
New Guinea is not apartheid nor does it require and never has 
required the carriage of passports governing their movements 
inside their country by indigenous peoples; 

(5) emphasizes that the Prime Minister’s gratuitous and 
maladroit references to the policies of Australia in regard to its 
native peoples may be construed in Asia and Africa in a manner 
most damaging to this country; and 


(6) agrees that all the circumstances of this tragic incident 
should be brought before the notice of the United Nations as 
speedily as possible, and should also be listed for discussion at 
the forthcoming Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. 


6Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, 31 March 1960. 
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In support of his motion Mr. Callwell attacked the policy of apartheid as a 
whole, and insisted that it was not enough for Australia merely to deplore the 
particular incidents which had occurred. 


Mr. Menzies, in leading the reply to Mr. Calwell’s speech, denied that a policy 
of non-intervention in South Africa’s affairs implied condonation of South Africa’s 
policies, and he again took his stand on the principle of domestic jurisdiction. He 
proposed as an amendment the words:* 

That all the words after ‘that’ be omitted with a view to 
inserting the following words in place thereof:— 


‘this House profoundly regrets the loss of human lives 
occasioned in the recent incidents in South Africa; is distressed 
that such events should have occurred in a member country of 
the Commonwealth of Nations; expresses its sympathy with 
those who have suffered; profoundly hopes that order may be 
re-established as soon as possible; and earnestly hopes that the 
adjustment of all disputes and differences will be achieved by 
orderly and lawful processes for the common benefit of the 
people of South Africa.’ 


After contributions to the debate by the Deputy Leader of the Opposition, 
Mr. Whitlam, and the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. McEwen, the time allotted 
for the debate expired, and it subsequently appeared to be the intention of the 
Government not to allow further time for the discussion of the question. On 
6 April Mr. Calwell asked for a resumption of the debate, but Mr. Menzies 
doubted whether a further debate would have any beneficial effect. However 
after the Prime Minister’s departure for London the Government did decide to 
allow a further opportunity and the debate was resumed on 28 April. 


In the two parts of the debate several main issues emerged. Labor speakers, 
folowing Mr. Calwell’s lead, stressed the evils of apartheid as a policy and saw 
the Sharpeville incident merely as a symptom. The Prime Minister’s amend- 
ment in deploring the violence which had occurred, evaded the central moral 
issue. It was “a soft amendment” (Mr. Cairns), “a bowdlerized, aseptic amend- 
ment” (Mr. Whitlam). Secondly they drew attention to the likely practical 
effect on world opinion, and particularly on Asian opinion, of a rigid stand by 
Australia on the principle of non-intervention. In the eyes of the Government 
such a stand implied no endorsement of South African policy. The Opposition 
argued, on the other hand, that this official position would be interpreted as 
support for apartheid. (It happened, before the resumption of the debate, that 
considerable substance was lent to this Opposition view by the Afrikaans news- 
paper Dagbreek which hailed the fact that Mr. Menzies had ranged himself four 
square behind South Africa.) But the central issue was clearly that of domestic 
jurisdiction on which the Prime Minister had taken his stand in answers to 
questions on 29 March and in his speech of 31 March. Closely connected with 


‘ibid. 
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it was the question raised in the sixth leg of the Opposition motion—that of the 
attitude to be taken and the procedures to be followed at the Prime Ministers’ 
conference. 


On the latter question Mr. Menzies’ argument was clear. It was not con- 
sistent with the nature of the Commonwealth association that questions of this 
kind could be brought formally before the Prime Ministers’ conference. At these 
conferences there were no agendas, no votes and no majorities. And this was as 
things should be. He repeated the point in answer to a question on 5 April: 

As I said, it would be the end of the Commonwealth if, at a 
Prime Ministers’ Conference, we all began to list and discuss 
matters which related to the domestic policies of other member 
nations, because that would mean that Prime Ministers would 
be sitting in judgment one on another. I cannot imagine a more 
rapid process by which to dissolve the Commonwealth.® 

The question of domestic jurisdiction itself, however, was more complex. 
While the fact that South Africa was a member of the Commonwealth may have 
led the Prime Minister to apply this principle more firmly than he would other- 
wise have done, he was careful to point out that the principle was of general 
application in international relations. He referred to “the danger of abandoning 
certain principles which are of great importance not only in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations but also in the world at large. ... The greatest of these 
principles is that one government . . . does not interfere in matters which are 
within the domestic jurisdiction of another.” In taking his stand on the principle, 
and in defining it conservatively, Mr. Menzies was broadly in line with the 
attitudes taken on previous occasions by Australian Governments, either Labor 
or Liberal, in matters involving an interpretation of Article 2 (7) of the United 
Nations Charter. Dr. Evatt in San Francisco, though he had contributed to 
attempts to enlarge the scope of the Human Rights clauses of the Charter, had 
supported the adoption of a broader wording of the domestic jurisdiction clause than 
that which had appeared in the Covenant of the League of Nations.? (The latter 
had placed beyond the jurisdiction of the League matters “solely within” the 
jurisdiction of a member. In the Charter the words “solely within” 
were replaced by “essentially within’.) It was true that the Labor 
Government did, on occasion, show a readiness to oppose an appeal to 
the clause. On the questions of Indonesia, Spain, Russian wives, and 
the violation of human rights in Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania, Australia 
opposed those states which tried to prevent United Nations action.1° On 
other occasions, however, Labor had supported the wider interpretation of the 
article, and notably so on resolutions concerning the position of Indians in South 
Africa. After 1949 the Liberal Government moved towards a more rigid inter- 
pretation of the clause, holding it to exclude even discussion of domestic matters, 


8C.P.D., 5 Ap. 1960. 
9C.P.D., 5 Ap. 1960. ; 3 : 
10Norman Harper and David Sissons, Australia and the United Nations, N.Y., 1959, pp. 62, 145. 
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and arguing that the initial words of Article 2(7)—“Nothing contained in the 
present Charter. . .”—clearly ruled out an appeal to the Human Rights clauses 
as overriding the domestic jurisdiction clause. 


In the present debate, Opposition speakers adopted, specifically or by implica- 
tion, several distinct approaches to the domestic jurisdiction argument. Was 
South Africa’s racial policy an internal matter? Mr. Cairns and Mr. Daly argued 
that it was not. They appealed to the resolution of the Security Council which 
recognized that the South African situation might endanger international peace 
and security, deplored the policies of South Africa which had given rise to the 
present situation, and called upon the Government of the Union to initiate policies 
designed to bring about racial harmony based on equality. Reference was made 
also to the House of Commors resolution which had included a condemnation of 
apartheid. In slightly different vein Mr. Whitlam implied the view that 
the question of whether or not apartheid was an internal question was not a 
simple matter of fact but was itself debatable, and that it was open to the 
government to hold that it was not an internal matter if it chose. He drew atten- 
tion to the changing alignment on this question on the several occasions since 
1952 on which the matter had been before the United Nations General Assembly. 
In particular Canada, which had opposed debate up to 1955, abstained in 1956 
and voted against South Africa in 1958 and 1959.12 A third line of attack could 
be discerned also. Even if it were held that South African policy was a domestic 
matter it did not follow that this required official silence from other governments, 
including Commonwealth governments. Debate and condemnation were not 
necessarily the same as intervention. This was an old question of dispute amongst 
students of the United Nations Charter. What constituted intervention? Discus- 
sion in the Security Council or the Assembly, it could be argued, represented an 
attempt to bring pressure to bear on member states, and if the discussion led to a 
resolution calling upon the member state to change the direction of its policy the 
pressure was so much the greater. Goodrich and. Hambro in their analysis of 
Article 2(7) held that discussion itself did not constitute intervention, but “the 
creation of a commission of enquiry, the making of a recommendation of a proce- 
dural or substantive nature, or the taking of a binding decision” constituted inter- 
vention.** The several references made by Opposition speakers to the fact that 
the House of Commons had committed itself to a resolution condemning South 
Africa at least stressed the differences in interpretation of intervention existing 
between the Governments of Australia and the United Kingdom. Mr. Macmillan, 
presumably, did not regard such a resolution as requiring him to depart from 
normal procedures at the forthcoming Commonwealth conference. 


Here, perhaps, lay the crux of the matter for Mr. Menzies, rather than in 
any fear that “interference” in this case might lay Australia open to a similar 
type of criticism in the future. Mr. Whitlam was no doubt correct in suggesting 


1libid., pp. 166 ff. 
12C.P.D., 31 March 1960. , 
181, M. Goodrich and E. Hambro, Charter of the United Nations, Boston, 1949, p. 120. 
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that the question of whether or not a subject was one of domestic jurisdiction was 
less a matter of fact than a matter of policy. For the Prime Minister it would seem 
that policy in this case was determined by his own attitude to the Commonwealth 
as an institution, and to his recognition that an extraordinary strain was about 
to be placed on it. At the same time he may have underestimated the con- 
sequences of avoiding commitment. If the Commonwealth could be preserved 
only by avoiding genuine issues it might not then appeal to some of its newer 
members. 


During his visit to the United Kingdom Mr. Menzies was invited to deliver 
the first Smuts Memorial Lecture at the University of Cambridge, and he used 
the occasion to reveal something of his own sentiment. His address is worth 
examining in some detail. “We are not a court”, he said. 


We are brothers in a special international family. We have 
done well so far because we have nurtured our elements of unity 
with loving care and have sought to resolve our differences in a 
friendly and mutually helpful way. There is, in brief, a quality 
of intimacy about our meetings which relegates the protocol of 
diplomacy to its proper place; induces personal friendships; and 
enables us, between conferences, to communicate with each other 
without hesitation or reserve. 

I know of no other association which possesses these 
attributes to anything like the same degree. 


He admitted the strain on the association posed by the Sharpeville affair and 
the policy of apartheid, but he felt in general that “if we can achieve a common 
philosophical approach to world problems, there is life and virtue in our delibera- 
tions”. Mr. Menzies did not, however, discuss the character of that necessary 
minimum of agreement. In his concluding passages he laid stress rather on the 
present fact of diversity within the Commonwealth. 


I state my own faith in this way. 

We of the Commonwealth are no longer a single integrated 
structure, with a common foundation and a powerful organic 
association. Our strength is that we meet as equals, without 
vote or lobby; we speak to each other with freedom and 
friendliness; we seek to understand each other, but we do not sit 
in judgment on each other; we take an interest in each other but 
respect the fact that each member has achieved self-government; 
hence we seek to co-operate with each other but not to invade 
the sovereignty of each other. We seek agreement on purpose 
and principle, but leave to each the decision on how. to achieve 
or apply them. 

For, though so much has changed, the nations of the 
Commonwealth remain ‘autonomous’ and ‘freely associated’. 
We derive strength from the knowledge that we are not like 
other associations, that our rules may be unwritten but our true 
relations written into our hearts and consciousness. 


The divergencies might be on major questions. Even respect for parliamen- 
tary government was not now equally shared between members. -Mr. Menzies 
recognized that each new Commonwealth country as it achieved independence 
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“tends to begin its adventure by developing a_ higher degree of executive 
authority at the centre, and correspondingly a lower degree of parliamentary 
power than we are accustomed to”. But diversities are desirable “so long as they 
give rise to different points of view and promote the frankest exchanges of 
opinion, and do not give rise to hatreds”. The qualification was, of course, 
important. 

These expressions of high principle revealed the character of the Prime 
Minister’s general concept of the Commonwealth and helped to explain his own 
attitude in Canberra. They did not really touch the immediate dissatisfaction of 
the Opposition during the debate. The debate, certainly, was not an easy one 
for the Government to handle, especially as, outside the House, Australian press 
opinion for the most part supported the Opposition view. In the days following 
the first debate on Mr. Calwell’s motion all major papers carried editorial 
comment which, in general, recognized the validity of Mr. Menzies’ legal stand, 
but considered that the Opposition motion came closer to Australian opinion 
than did the Government amendment.!* There were, of course, differences of 
emphasis. The Sydney Morning Herald (1 April), while agreeing that “the 
overwhelming majority of Australians” shared the feelings expressed in Mr. 
Calwell’s motion, doubted whether the Prime Minister would have been justified 
in really saying what he thought. The Adelaide Advertiser (1 April) also 
defended the adoption of a neutral official attitude. But most papers tended to 
agree with the Melbourne Age which, in the heading to its editorial, accused the 
Government of “Missing the Tide in South Africa”. Mr. Menzies might have 
been right in opposing intervention but “he did not quite remove the impression 
—both here and abroad—that his expression of regret at the loss of life in ‘recent 
incidents’ in South Africa was extracted from him rather reluctantly by the 
much stronger opposition motion”. 


Against this background of critical comment none of the Government 
speakers really faced up to the Opposition argument that the fact that Britain 
had taken a different stand at least allowed the possibility for Australia to do 
likewise without breaking the rules of the club. Mr. McEwen admitted that 
even the internal affairs of a country might be subject to the influence of world 
opinion, and he allowed the possible legitimacy of a General Assembly debate. 
But he accused Mr. Calwell of wishing to apply duress to South Africa through 
a Security Council motion. He referred to the danger to Australian immigration 
policy if the principle of domestic jurisdiction was discarded. He was willing to 
admit that apartheid was “entirely repugnant to us”, but for the rest he reiterated 
the need to avoid a formal resolution condemning the policy. Sir Garfield 
Barwick, in turn, did not find the House of Commons resolution a convincing 
argument for Australia to follow suit. “This House can decide for itself”. And 
its decision should be that it was better to leave the South African issue to the 


14“Mr. Calwell’s speech fairly expressed the feelin f ians” sai 
1 Ap. 1960. See also S.M.H., 1 Ap. and West Auiivalions 2 piles adie pgesides 
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quiet discussions which could take place during the Commonwealth conference. 
Sir Wilfred Kent Hughes and Mr. Holt referred to the complexity of the problem, 
and to the consequent need for caution. 


The debate closed with the adoption of the Government amendment, though 
with one significant alteration—the inclusion of the words “just” and “peaceful”. 
Where the original wording had hoped for the adjustment of disputes by “orderly 
and lawful” processes, the version as passed spoke of “orderly, just, lawful and 
peaceful” processes. ‘This change represented a minor victory for the Opposi- 
tion. A certain amount of play had been made during the debate with the point 
that it was South African law which was being applied in this case, and it was 
South African law which was under criticism. Hence the call for a just and 
peaceful as well as a lawful and orderly solution. Mr. Calwell revealed sub- 
sequently that Caucus had decided, in a narrow vote, to vote against the amend- 
ment if the two further words were not included in it.15 


In brief the debate had posed the main problems to be faced by the Prime 
Minister in London. If his refusal to criticize the domestic policies of a sister 
member of the Commonwealth was motivated by his feeling for the Common- 
wealth as such, his opponents had pointed clearly to the damage which such 
neutrality might do to Australia’s relations with certain other members as well 
as to her whole approach to her Asian neighbours in general. 


The Commonwealth Conference 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers met in London during the first fort- 
night of May. ‘They reviewed the general international situation and Mr. 
Macmillan received warm approval of his role in helping to bring about the 
summit meeting which had been scheduled to follow hard on the heels of the 
conference. Attention was given to European trade and the final communique 
expressed concern at the prospect of an economic division of Europe. Of more 
positive character was the endorsement in general terms of Mr. Nkrumah’s 
plan for a scheme of Commonwealth aid to African members and of Tungku 
Abdul Rahman’s proposal for the exchange of technical and administrative per- 
sonnel between Commonwealth countries. Notwithstanding these significant 
points of general agreement, however, the whole meeting was inevitably 
dominated by the question of South Africa’s racial policies. In the absence of 
Dr. Verwoerd as a result of the wounds inflicted on him in the attempt made 
on his life early in April, South Africa was represented by her Minister of 
External Affairs, Mr. Louw, who conducted an inflexible defence of apartheid 
in the face of bitter attack from some members of the conference. The official 
Australian approach had already been clearly defined in the House of Represen- 
tatives debate, and there was no perceptible change in Mr. Menzies’ attitude in 
London. 


15§.M.H., 29 Ap. 1960. 
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. The. problem posed by South African policy was first taised by the new 
boy of the conference, the Prime Minister of Malaya. The Tungku Abdul 
Rahman, in replying to Mr. Macmillan’s address of welcome, expressed the hope 
that, in spite of the traditional procedures of such gatherings, a way would be 
found to discuss the question. Mr. Louw appealed to the domestic jurisdiction 
argument and the conference reaffirmed its practice of not discussing the internal 
affairs of members. Mr. Louw, however, expressed his willingness to meet infor- 
mally with other heads of delegations. Such meetings did take place, but two 
days later, after Mr. Louw had indicated in a press conference that there was no 
question of any modification of South Africa’s policies, the Malayan Prime 
Minister announced that he would take no further part in informal discussions. 
After the weekend the Ministers took the unusual step, at one of their sessions, 
of dismissing their advisers and continuing with a lengthy discussion in private. 


In the light of Mr. Menzies’ early attitude the most that he could hope for 
from this clash of opinions was that an open division would be avoided, and as 
far as the formal sessions of the conference were concerned the task was to 
produce a communiqué which would be accepted by all. This was difficult. 
The critics of apartheid desired their feelings to be reflected formally in some 
way. On the other hand, it was no secret that Mr. Louw was strongly opposed 
tothe inclusion of any reference at all to the fact that the question had even been 
discussed informally.16 The communiqué, as finally issued, did state simply that 
informal discussions had taken place and it concluded by affirming that the 
Commoawealth was a multi-racial association and by expressing, rather ambigu- 
ously, “the need to ensure good relations between all member states and peoples 
of the Commonwealth”. This was as far as the conference could go having 
regard to the need to preserve the outward forms of unity. On a second point, 
also, Mr. Louw did not have his way. He was unable to secure the advance 
approval of the conference for the continued membership of South Africa in the 
Commonwealth in the event of that country deciding to become a republic. 
In the case of Ghana the necessary constitutional steps had already been taken 
for the introduction of a republican form of constitution on 1 July 1960, and the 
Ministers “declared that their Governments would accept and recognise Ghana’s 
continued membership of the Commonwealth”. No such assurance was given 
to South Africa whose decision to become a republic was still hypothetical; it 
was decided that the question should be deferred until after the projected refer- 
endum had taken place. The South African Government could then seek the 
consent of other Commonwealth Governments. 


The generalities of the final communiqué enabled the Ministers to disperse 
without an open rift. Such a conclusion was the kind of outcome for which 
Mr. Menzies had hoped, and he had played his part in helping to preserve a 
formal unity in the Commonwealth for the time being. At the same time his 
determination still to avoid committing himself to a positive view of South 


16The Times, 14 May 1960. 
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African policy was open to misinterpretation as the Australian press continued to 
point out, if anything, more firmly than was the case during the House of 
Representatives debate.17 And what, after all, was really achieved by his silence? 
Certainly | the divisions within the Commonwealth were no less real because 
they, had been confined for the most part to the informal meetings; and the 
crisis was not resolved. ‘by the communiqué. It may have been statesmanship on 
Mr. Menzies’ part to avoid rocking the boat in London. Sufficient disturbance 
was provided by the Prime Minister of Malaya beside whom even Mr. Nkrumah 
appeared the ‘soul of moderation. But the attitude of the Tungku Abdul 
Rahman was itself part of the Commonwealth picture and it could be questioned 
whether strict neutrality on the South African question might not have as drastic 
a result on the association in the long run. Mr. Menzies’ approach stood in 
sharp contrast to that of Mr. Diefenbaker who received headlines in the London 
‘press for an address to the Canadian Chamber of Commerce in London, in 
which he emphasized that “a major principle of the Commonwealth must con- 
tinue to be equality of all races and peoples in all parts of the Commonwealth’.1® 
Even if no worse a breach developed there was the danger foreseen by Mr. Nehru 
in an address to a predominantly Indian audience during the conference, the 
danger that the Commonwealth might become “too vague to be identified as 
anything at all; too difficult to define.”?® 


The real test, of course, was still to come in South Africa’s foreshadowed 
application to continue her membership as a republic. If the issue was to be 
presented in that form it might no longer be. possible for Mr. Menzies to use the 
domestic jurisdiction argument as a means of reconciling the twin goals of pre- 
serving the Commonwealth and of developing closer relations with some of its 
newer members. 


Indonesia, Australia and New Guinea 


Australia’s concern in the continuing Dutch-Indonesian dispute over West 
New Guinea was kept alive during this period by the Dutch decision to reinforce 
the defences of the territory and by the visit to the area of the aircraft carrier 
Karel Doorman. The Acting Minister for External Affairs, Sir Garfield Barwick, 
‘in reply to a question in the House,?® stated that Australia was not consulted 
in advance about this decision, but that the Government had no reason to 
suspect any aggressive intent on the part of Holland. The fact that the Karel 
Doorman was calling at Fremantle en route to New Guinea, however, evoked 
Indonesian protests that Australia was guilty of an act of partisanship in offering 
the hospitality of her ports to the Dutch. On this point Sir Garfield subsequently 
stated bluntly that the visit was an unofficial one, that a merely routine courtesy 


17¢.¢. Mellbourne Herald, 11 May, which complained that the Prime Minister laid himself 
open to the charge “that he treats apartheid as just another harmless political philosophy”. 

18The Times, 3 May 1960. 

19jbid., 7 May 1960. 

20C.P.D., 28 Ap. 1960. 
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had been extended to the ship in allowing it to call at Fremantle, and that such 
a call did not represent a special favour to the Netherlands nor an unfriendly 
gesture to Indonesia. He also reiterated the formula that, as far as West New 
Guinea was concerned, Australia “will accept any change in that sovereignty 
which comes about lawfully by peaceful means”.*! The whole incident left 
Australian policy in the somewhat confused position it -had reached in the 
Casey-Subandrio statement of 1959. 

While the Karel Doorman visit was an isolated incident which did not touch 
the main outlines of Australia’s approach to the New Guinea question, the Dutch 
intention, developed during this same period, to move more rapidly in preparing 
West New Guinea for independence raised more ‘serious questions concerning 
Australian policy in the eastern half of the island. It was significant that the 
Prime Minister included the Minister for Territories in the delegation attending 
the Commonwealth conference, thus enabling Mr. Hasluck to visit The Hague 
for consultation within the spirit of the 1957 Joint Statement on Co-operation in 
New Guinea. This visit did not, however, lead to any change in the emphasis of 
Australia’s own planning for Papua and New Guinea. In an interview given in 
Washington on his way home, Mr. Hasluck criticized those who talked glibly of 
self-determination without any conception of the problems facing the preparation 
of a primitive people for independence. Papua and New Guinea would not be 
ready for self-government, he said, for thirty years.2* But remarks made by the 
Prime Minister in a press conference on his return to Australia on 20 June, 
appeared to suggest a possible difference, at least of emphasis, between Mr. 
Menzies and his Minister for Territories. Mr. Menzies said: 


Whereas at one time many of us might have thought that 
it was better to go slowly in granting independence so that all 
the conditions existed for a wise exercise of self-government, I 
think the prevailing school of thought today is that if in doubt 
you should go sooner not later. I belong to that school of thought 
myself, now, though I didn’t once. But I have seen enough 
in recent years to satisfy me that even though some indepen- 
dences may have been premature, where they have been a little 
premature they have at least been achieved with good will.2 

How different was this from the “hasten ‘slowly” policy declared from time 


to time by the Minister? Most of the Australian press considered that Mr. 
Menzies had differed clearly from Mr. Hasluck. To take one example, the fort- 
nightly journal, the Nation, some time later hailed Mr. Menzies’ statement as 
reflecting a sharp but desirable change of direction. “Mr. Menzies has come 
round to the External Affairs viewpoint on New Guinea and has been big enough 
to say he has changed his mind. The opposing Territories viewpoint—the view of 
Mr. Hasluck—remains responsible for executing Cabinet’s changed _policy.”24 


21C.P.D., 1 June 1960. 
22Reported in the $.M.H., 20 June 1960. 
°3Papua and New Guinea: Some recent statements of Australian policy on political advance- 


ment. Issued under the authority of the Minister for Territori 
24Nation, 16 July 1960. inister for Territories, p. 13. 
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Such a conclusion would seem to be a little premature. At least there was 
nothing in Mr. Menzies’ remarks which could not be reconciled with the policy 
of Mr. Hasluck, whatever different shades of feeling might have been revealed in 
the former’s words. Indeed Mr. Menzies, himself, was quick to point this out. 
When asked at his press conference if he would apply the “sooner, not later” 
concept to New Guinea, though he answered in the affirmative, he went on to 
deny that he envisaged the setting of an early target date for independence—ten 
years or twenty years. He said that “We are doing a faithful job of work in 
New Guinca and Papua. We will go on doing it.” Mr. Hasluck was also at 
pains to remove any suggestion of a conflict in policy. In a statement issued in 
‘Canberra on 27 June 1960, he repeated the view that political advancement must 
go hand in hand with economic and social development. He went on to develop 
this theme making an obvious allusion to the Prime Minister’s statement. “In 
political advancement we would rather take each step too soon than too late. 
But we see no kindness in making human beings walk over cliffs in the dark.”25 
He concluded by promising target dates for various stages in educa- 
tional, social and economic advancement, but by declining to foresee the precise 
manner in which other political changes would follow. 


In this way the appearance of a divided policy was denied. Even so the 
‘mere setting of any target dates constituted a departure for Australia and, though 
Mr. Hasluck insisted that this was now a natural development in the light of 
progress made in recent years, it is not unreasonable to see the departure as 
revealing a greater sense of urgency than had been apparent before. The sub- 
sequent mass onslaught on the problem of education for the New Guinea native 
fitted into the same picture. 


East-West Relations 


Other matters of major international interest to Australia involved no signifi- 
cant departures of policy: though the implications vitally concerned her she was 
not directly involved in the failure of disarmament negotiations, in the collapse 
of the summit meeting, or in the challenge to American policy represented by 
events in Japan. The Japanese riots directed against the ratification of the revised 
American-Japanese Security Treaty, and the subsequent cancellation of President 
Eisenhower’s visit to Japan, occurred during the parliamentary recess and there 
‘was no occasion for an official definition of Australia’s viewpoint. 


In the case of the summit fiasco Mr. Menzies used the occasion of the 
SEATO Council of Ministers Meeting in Washington to align himself with the 
American position and to place the blame “fairly and squarely on the shoulders 
of the Soviet Union’’.26 The Soviet expressions of horror at the U2 flight which 
had preceded the Paris meeting were brushed aside as “humbug talk”, a view 


25Papua and New Guinea, op. cit. 
26Current Notes, May 1960, p. 236. 
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which was developed later in a statement to the House of Representatives after 
his return. On the latter occasion the Prime Minister specifically defended spy 
flights over Soviet territory in the present situation." 


The other major point made by Mr. Menzies in his opening address to the 
SEATO Council meeting concerned the growing threat posed by Communist 
China. Some sections of the Australian press used his remarks as the text for a 
sermon on the need to recognize Peking?® or at least to seek more direct contact 
with mainland China.2? But Mr. Menzies showed no sympathy with Mr. Nash, 
the Prime Minister of New Zealand, who introduced the question of admitting 
China to the United Nations. His own reference was to treaty arrangements and 
military planning as the means of meeting the danger. However the possible 
influence of Peking on Moscow at the time of the Summit meeting, and the 
tension which was suspected to exist between the two capitals, gave the question 
of western policy towards China a new significance which would require a 
rethinking of the Australian attitude in the future. 


University of Western Australia 


27W est Australian, 9 Sept. 1960. 
28Age, 2 June 1960. 
29Herald, 2 June 1960. 
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Images of Politics: 


an analysis of letters to the press 
on the Richardson Report’ 
By HENRY MAYER, PETER LOVEDAY, PETER WESTERWAY 


Controversy about parliamentary salaries will constantly occur in a pluralist 
society. Various interests will have conflicting ideas as to the nature of represen- 
tation, the degree of political professionalism, the standard of living members of 
parliament are “entitled” to, and usefulness of the services they perform. 


Where, as in Australia, the Constitution leaves “allowances” to parliament 
until it “otherwise” provides”,t M’s.P. are from the start in an invidious position. 
The manner in which salaries are to be determined is left open. If the parliament, 
or a committee of parliament, directly increases salaries, the accusation of greed 
is inevitable, and parliament flies in the face of the wide-spread assumption that 
no one should be judge and jury in his own case. If an outside body is appointed, 
its findings will still have to be adopted by the government of the day. If the 
government changes these significantly, it will be accused of interfering with an 


independent body; if it adopts them, it will be maintained that it lacked courage 


and is hiding behind someone else’s skirts. 


Entering parliament means entering an institution whose British model has 


‘a long history and tradition, and a good deal of prestige. It sets the elected above 


the electors by conferring formal authority, and usually a rise in status on them. 
There will then be conflicts about the status of politicians, especially in a society 
in which égalitarian sentiments are powerful. ‘Their own judgement of that 
status, and the allowances necessary to maintain it is hardly likely to coincide 
with that of other interests in society. 


From the beginning of federation members complained that they were badly 


off, and whenever salaries were raised protests were made against a “federal 
‘grab”. In July 1904, Mr. King O’Malley, M.H.R., applied for permission to 


erect a tent in the grounds attached to Parliament House . 
because by the time he has paid living expenses, assisted 
impecunious constituents, and subscribed to public objects to ° 
which a member of Parliament is expected to subscribe, his 
savings will reach the vanishing point.? 


*We are indebted to Professor R. N. Spann for critically reading the manuscript and to Mr. 
N. Drane, of the Faculty of Economics, for advice on the .tables. 

1The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, Section 48. 

28.M.H., 11 July 1904, p. 6. te 
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Legislation to increase salaries from £400 to £600 was passed in 1907. The press 
attacked it as a “raid on the public treasury”. ‘There was no mandate: the 
proposal had not been mentioned in the 1906 elections.? 


Salaries at times became a party issue. In New South Wales, an attempted 
increase from £300 to £500 introduced by a Labor government, was not supported 
by most of the opposition. A former M.L.A. wrote plaintively: 

It will be granted, I think, that in this, as in any other 
occupation, ‘the labourer is worthy of his hire’. Who, therefore, 
is to be the judge? The general public has such a poor concep- 
tion of the manifold inroads on a politician’s purse that it is 
useless suggesting leaving the matter to them. The worker, 
collectively, has a strong distaste for higher wages in any 
calling other than his own, whilst individually he has no objec- 
tion to securing the best bargain for himself. Who is, therefore, 
competent to assess the value of the position of a Member of 
Parliament? Probably the most equitable method would be 
to refer it to some independent body of business men whose 
knowledge of worldly affairs would justify the men acting in 
the capacity of a wages board on this ticklish subject.* 

The fact that a Labor man, reared in an ideology in which “the people” and 
“the worker” play such a vital part, rejected both and had to pin his hopes on 
businessmen, illustrates nicely the peculiar position of the M.P. 


With the Nicholas committee of 1951-2, and the two Richardson committees 
of 1955 and 1959, the idea of an independent body to review salaries was adopted 
by the Liberal-Country Party coalition. The second Richardson committee was 
appointed on 17 January 1959 and its report, accepted by the government the 
same day, was published on 24 March.® It recommended considerable increases 
in salaries, allowances, and non-contributory pensions. If the government had 
hoped to minimize controversy, it failed. What the press called “a tremendous 
outcry” began at once, and lasted till the middle of April. The main events of 
that period have already been summarized. Mr. Menzies and Dr. Evatt were 
soon united in presenting the outcry as artificially manufactured by the press, 
and in contending that the issue was press v. parliament. 


During March-April there was an apparent flood of “letters to the editor” 
on the Richardson report. These form the basis of this paper. Our main interest 
was not in the arguments of the “pros” and “antis” as such, but in the stable 
attitudes on more general issues revealed by the letters. If one could get tentative 
answers to such questions as—How did the writers view “democracy”? What 
were their views about politicians? What social groups would they tend to 


3§.M.H., 15-31 Aug. 1907, esp. leaders of 15, 28 Aug. 
an ine pig aa one Sydney, 1921, p. 39. 
“Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the Salari 
Comonweat Parmer erikere ne into the Salaries and Allowances of Members of the 
. N. Spann, “Parliamentary Salaries: A R ign”? i 
vol. 31, no. 2, June 1959, pp7ls. ROE OS Se nS cera Quorterty 
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compare them with? What types of action were proposed to deal with the 


increases!—these might throw some light on widespread popular attitudes to 
politics in Australia. 


II 


“Letters to the editor” cannot be taken as a sample of “public opinion”. 
Most letters gave the impression that editorials were tapping deeply-rooted and 
long-established attitudes hostile to the salary and pensions increases, but we 
cannot know how influential the press had been in anchoring these attitudes 
deeply in the first place. 


All letters in 17 Australian metropolitan and country newspapers from all 
states for the period 26 March-25 April 1959 were read and analysed.? The 
analysis was fairly crude—the results obtainable by “content analysis’’® did not 
warrant the time involved. Letters were counted, divided into “Richardson” and 
“others”, then into “pro-Richardson” and “anti-Richardson”. There were hardly 
any neutral letters. The Gallup Poll in April 1959 showed 31 per cent. approving 
some increases, but only about 1.5 per cent. of the letters did so. Only those people 
who felt pretty strongly bothered to write in. Answering a poll requires less 
initiative, and is anonymous. In the letters therefore opinions were more sharply 
polarized. 


The relevant letters were analysed by noting how often a particular argument 
or point occurred in them. This was the best way of determining the frequency 
of the arguments. After each of us had analysed 100 letters in this way, we drew 
up general categories under which the points could be fitted. The classification 
of given points under given categories was cross-checked and presented no great 
difficulty. A separate division was then set up for all letters concerned with 
“action”, as distinct from general comment. In this way, we tried to get a rough 
check on the consistency of the categories themselves, and the consistency with 
which we classified particular points under them. 


The grouping of separate related points into categories gave us the skeleton 
of several detailed arguments, for and against the proposals, the more important 
of which are outlined in sections 3 and 4. Their general significance is assessed 
in the final section. 


No previous studies of Australian “letters to the editor” were available, but 
several editors supplied rough data.® A partial comparison with the number of 
letters published on bank nationalization at the start of that controversy (16 
August-20 September 1947) has been made.’ 


7The choice of the papers was determined by their availability in Sydne 

8B. Berelson, “Content Analysis in Communication Research”, Glencoe, TH, 1952. 

9We are indebted to those editors who supplied information. 

10Figures for 1947 are from A. L. May, The Battle for the Banks, Government II Honours 
thesis, University of Sydney, 1959, p. 75. 
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Table I 


Letters published on Richardson Report (column 5a), pro (5b) and anti (5c), 
26 March-25 April 1959, by 17 newspapers. 
Classified by newspaper (1), state and content, and compared with the average 


number of letters per month in a “normal” period (2); the number of letters 
published on all subjects 26 March-25 April 1959 (3); the number of letters 


published on bank nationalization, 16 August-20 September 1947 (4); and the 
percentage of Richardson letters published out of those received (6).11 


i 


1 2 3 4 5a 5b 5c asl 

Sydney Morning Herald 205 386 177 175 22 153 Anti 60% 
Pro 90% 

Newcastle Morning Herald 75 24 1 23 100% 

Daily Telegraph 118 7 3 + 

Northern Daily Leader 19 7 3 4 100% 

Canberra Times . 36 42 12 1 ll 99% 

New South Wales 225 30 195 

Age 190 189 124 17 7 p52 10% 

Bendigo Adviser 11 2 0 2 , 

Melbourne Herald 5 80 137 65 10 55 Anti 50% 


Pro: nearly all 


Victoria 144 V7 127 

Cairns Post 14 3 0 3 
Courier-Mail 65 156. 39 75 3 72 25% 
Queensland Times 30 13 3 0 3 90% 
Queensland — 81 3 78 
Advertiser 211 203 5d 0 55 

News 200 170 20 5 15 80% 
South Australia 75 5 70 

West Australian 200 222 25 65 2 63 70% 
Kalgoorlie Miner 50 13 oh 0 4 100% 
Western Australia 69 2 67 

Mercury 270. 265 86 78 5 73 80% 
Examiner 162 42 3 39 
Tasmania 120 8 112 
Australia 2101 711 65 646 

(100%) (33.8%) (9.1%) (90.9%) 


Six of the larger newspapers received a heavy mail on the Richardson report, 
ranging from a half (West Australian) to four and a half times (Courier-Mail) 
the. number of letters normally published on all other subjects. Four of these 
received more letters on that one subject than on all others together in that 
month, and, comparing only letters published, the report seems to have attracted 
as much attention from letter writers as the proposal to nationalize the banks. 


The mail was so overwhelmingly “anti” that it became more and more 
repetitive and lost its news value. The editor of the Sydney Morning Herald 
wrote that “the ‘pros’ were, in fact, so few that we virtually published every one 
that was neither totally illiterate nor obviously “insane”. The assistant editor of 
the Melbourne Herald commented: “Practically all letters favouring the M.P’s. 
were published. Our main difficulty was to avoid the appearance of unfairness 


11Data supplied by editors of some newspapers. 
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because we had so few ‘pro’ letters to print.” Since a higher percentage of the 
“pros” was printed, the percentage of the “antis” in the letters received. must 
have been even higher than in those finally. published. And the eabuehed Testers 
were 90 per cent. “anti”. 


) 


A comparison of the breakup of letters with five Gallup Polls on politicians’ 
pensions and salaries, from 1947 to 1959 suggests that the “extreme antis” 
remained stable in the period 1947-59: amie 


Table II 


Estimate of size of “Extreme Anti-Increase Group” 1947-1959 
from Gallup polls in that period.!2 


Gallup Poll Proposals opposed by respondents % of sample 
May 1947 sn £5 weekly contributory pension for M’s P. .. ma po 63%. 
March 1948 exe do oe. Be 69%. 
May 1948 6 Any pension for M’s P. Bi a ae 54%, 
October 1948 .. do. if oN ate ai 59% 
April 1959 oa All parts of Richardson Report ee a ae 62% 


The published details of the polls mentioned above claim that such issues 
cut clean across party lines. Generally, the “no opinion” percentage tends to be 
low: in 5 polls it was below 5 per cent., in 1 it was 9 per cent., in 1 it was14 per 
cent. and the only one in which it reached 30 per cent. was a 1956 poll:in which 
people were asked what specific salaries they would favour. This type of question, 
where a positive decision is required from the respondent, involves some: sort ‘of 
implicit or explicit ranking of politicians in relation to other social groups. We 
believe that the high percentage who had no opinion is significant, and will come 
back to this point later. 8 ae 


There is a hard core of “extreme antis” in Australia, opposed to any pensions: 
for defeated or retiring politicians, which, between 1947-59 fluctuated between 


54-69 per cent. or, if we omit the May 1948 poll, between 56-69 per: cent. The 
average for this group in the four polls in 1947-48 is 61.3 per cent. If it is granted, 


that the combination of increases should have produced a higher “extreme anti” 
percentage figure than the average one for the raising of pensions only, then the 
figure of 62 per cent. totally opposing the Richardson report is surprisingly low: 
—only 0.7 per cent. above the average of extreme antis in 1947-8. A comparison 
as regards-salaries alone is not possible. 


The most likely conclusion is that the publication of the Richardson. report 
did not widen the ranks of the extreme antis, but rather intensified their inten 
and permanent opposition. 


12Australian Gallup Polls. Leaflets for public opinion polls, nos. 426-435 (May 1947), 498-510 
(March 1948), 511-528 (May 1948), 548-558 (Oct. 1948), 1171-1182 (July 1956), 1375- 1388 
(Ap. 1959), Melbourne. 
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III 


We now turn to a description of the most frequent “Pro”, “Anti”, and Action 
points. Table III shows our categories, and gives figures for the major points; 
those which need explanation are discussed and illustrated below. 


Table III 


Categories of Pro and Anti arguments ranked in order of frequency of appear- 
ance in published letters on Richardson report. 


pe 


Pro Arguments Anti Arguments 
Occurrences of Occurrences of 
Categories points listed in Categories points listed in 
each category?® each category 
% of Total % of Total 
No. Title No. Occurrences | No. Title No. Occurrences 
3 Committee proposals 5 Character and 
will lead to better performance of 
government 52 49 M’s.P. 204 25 
4 Australia one big 7 Race apart 160 20 
business 23 22 
1 Committee’s procedure) 100 12 
2 Effects of Committee 2 Effects of Committee’s 
proposals ll 10 proposals 99 12 
5 Our guilt 9 9 4 Conditions of M’s.P. 88 Il 
1 Committee 3 Politics and 
procedure 5 5 democracy 85 10 
6 Implied consent for it 3 3 9 Miscellaneous 47 5 
8 Press v. Parliament 2 2 6 Comparisons of worth | 22 3 
7 A.L.P. policy 1 1 8 Character has no 
relation to pay 17 2 


“Pros”. ‘The main argument was that the proposals would lead to “better” 
government, Higher salaries and allowances would attract “better” men, who 
could afford to be more independent and honest. Going into parliament would 
become a career comparable to entering a profession. The new incentives would 
attract either people with specialized training (professionals) or specialized 
relevant experience (businessmen). Some argued that the level of salaries should 
not be determined by what M’s.P. were like now, but rather by what one might 


ideally expect them to be—with the tacit or explicit belief that high ideals have 
to be paid for in hard cash. 


A sub-division within the “better government” group was also concerned 
with incentives, but stressed that higher salaries would compensate for the 
insecurity and sacrifices of a parliamentary career, that they would restore the 


18These have been classified from a list of points made in letters published, the list showing 
the number of times each point occurred. The important ones are included in Appendix A 
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margins of M’s.P. in relation to workers, margins which had been whittled away. 
Such arguments tended to shade into those which stressed “false” values or were 
anti-égalitarian: Australians were blamed for refusing to pay for skill in matters 
of national importance, while being quite happy about the high incomes of S.P. 
bookies or visiting entertainers: 

This week a third rate entertainer will receive nearly 
£29,000 for a week’s work. Most of those who go to hear him 
are working class people. They wouldn’t give their leader (Dr. 

Evatt) such a sum for five years hard work. (Courier-Mail, 
6 Ap. 1959.) 

Present M.P.’s are in many cases earning less than most 
back-street $.P. bookies. (Herald, 4 Ap. 1959.) 

The “one big business” argument was the second major category among 
the “pros”: M’s.P. were the directors or managers of the largest business in 
Australia—Australia. The P.M. was the chief executive. Members, especially 
ministers, were underpaid. All had a most responsible job and were worthy men 
who had performed it well. Their success was reflected in the state of the 
economy: the country was rich, pensioners were well off, we could well afford 
tc pay our managers more, and attract more top executives: 

Parliament is our biggest and most important business. 
(Herald, 8 Ap. 1959.) 

[The] Prime Minister is the Chief Executive of Australia 
and should get at least £20,000 (Daily Telegraph, 9 Ap. 1959.) 

How can we expect to have a good overall president and 
manager for subsidiary activities, and district managers for 
Australia Unlimited if we pay them (and therefore show them 
respect) less, much less, than those in like positions for a 
grocery or TV chain Ltd.? (S.M.H., 31 March 1959.) 

Most top executives in the world of commerce and leaders 
in professional life earn in excess of £5,000 p.a. and some 
£10,000. Surely then, if our country is to prosper and expand, 
we want to attract these top-flight men to direct the affairs of 
our nation. (S.M.H., 1 Ap. 1959.) 

Next in frequency were points centring around the effects of the proposals 
on the economy and the impact of the public outcry on democracy: salary rises, 
if worked out in cost per head of population, were but a minor burden, and, 
unlike rises in pensions or wages, would have no inflationary effects. The agita- 
tion against the committee showed greed and envy at work, played on mob 
passions, and would bring parliament, with its calm and dignified atmosphere, into 
contempt. It was therefore, in undermining the prestige of established institutions, 
a blow against democracy. 

The only other category with a frequency of more than 5 per cent. of the 
total “pro” points (8.5 per cent.) was that of “our guilt”: We, the electors, 
plundered the M’s.P. by constantly asking for contributions and favours; we had 
made them into party puppets by refusing to preselect or vote for truly indepen- 
dent men. In any case, all of us were selfish and constantly trying to get in for 
our cut—it was sheer hypocrisy to expect M’s.P. to behave differently: 
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[M’s.P. are} ordinary men .. . selfish, greedy ... do you 
expect that election would ennoble them? 90 per cent. of the 
critics would behave in the same way if they got the chance. 
(S.M.H., 18 Ap. 1959.) 

Voters . . . select them... they get what they deserve. 
(S.M.H., 18 Ap. 1959.) i 

[M’s.P. are a] sitting target for all the clubs and charities 
in their electorates. [They are] expected to give donations, 
trophies, bursaries. (4ge, 6 Ap. 1959; Courier-Mail, 31 March 
A he Al 

“The Antis”. We distinguished 9 major categories, with 49 points, but only 
30 of these. points occurred at least 10 times. 


By far the most frequent category centred around the “character and 
performance of M’s.P.” While the “pros” had generally taken it for granted that 
monetary incentives were the only ones, the “antis” bitterly contested this: service 
should be the main motive for going into politics: 


_. [We needed to] encourage men and women of vision to 
dedicate their lives to this [parliamentary] service of their 
fellows. This cannot be bought. (West Australian, 13 Ap. 1959.) 

Ministers of religion have always been expected to serve for 
the work’s sake. They are rightly called ministers. Ministers of 
the Crown, on the other hand, regard themselves .as_ the 
privileged. ‘The ideal of service to the community should be 
sufficient to make some sacrifice. (Advertiser, 26 March 1959.) 


The committee had taken a low, materialistic view of the motives of those 
in authority: “All things are valued in terms of money and every man has his 
price”, (S'M.H.;'3 Ap. 1959.) 

Such arguments implied that the writers either had a high opinion of the 
moral quality of existing M’s.P., or at least, had hopes that if salaries were not 
raised, men of such quality might be found. Others did not share these hopes: 
M’s.P. were denounced for giving useless services, as party puppets, bureaucrats 
and overgovernors, unproductive, good only at passing the buck. They were 
raiders on the public purse, much worse than Ned Kelly: 


[There exists] overgovernment by a bureaucratic political 
aristocracy. (Courier-Mail, 3 Ap. 1959.) 
Both parties are committed to a raid on the public purse. 
(S.M.H., 13 Ap. 1959.) 
' No one wants a man or his family to suffer because he has 
offered to serve his country. [But] neither do we want a Par- 
“liament of professional politicians, time servers and_ place 
seekers, interested above all in the wage and the pensions. 


(S.M.H., 6 Ap. 1959.) 


_ There were four minor categories: Mr. Menzies had asked for a blank cheque at the last 
elections, and so needed no special mandate for the increases, implied consent having already been 
given. The procedure of the Committee was approved in one or another way. Adequate payment. 
for M’s.P, was A.L.P. policy—“the labourer is worthy of his hire”. A few writers. repeated the 
oo of the P.M. and the Leader of the Opposition that the press was usurping the functions’ 
of parliament. , . ; ; " 


4 
- 
> 
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ee _ It cannot be claimed that opening dog shows or crowning 
beauty queens has anything to do with their parliamentary 
functions, although the Committee apparently believed it. 

 " (S.M.H., 28 March 1959.) 

_ Members had no special skills, did not have to pass any examinations or 
undergo a period of training: 

A bar-fly, a Domain magsman, or any yes-man can become 
a politician without any qualifications for the job. There should 
be a Chair of Political Economy at the Universities, and a can- 
didate should have to produce a certificate of competency. 
(Daily Telegraph, 31 March 1959.) 

Ii a Cabinet Minister’s post required an Honours pass in 
one foreign language, political science, economics, history, 
geography and good manners, I for one would willingly pay 
them £15,000 a year. If ordinary rank and file politicians could 
get through at the lowest ‘pass’ standard in English and good 
manners they might be worth £1,500 p.a., without tax free 
allowances. (S.M.H., 31 March 1959.) 

‘The two favourite pejorative terms, with considerable ingenuity about 
synonyms, were “selfish” and “grab”. “Grab” was the most frequent word in 
all the anti-letters; it is short, suggests lack of moral restraint if not robbery, and 
can.be spat out, with contempt. It has an onomatopoeic quality; and also implies 
that the persons from whom the grabbing is done’ are pretty helpless; it was 
perfectly suited to express common frustrations. 


* “A more ‘sophisticated point was that since the Richardson committee -had 
assumed that good men could only be attracted by high pay, and since it had- 
argued that the present members’ pay was much too low, these members could 
not, on its Own.assumptions, be good men... hence they did not deserve 
higher pay. 


' The second major category of the “antis” was a “race apart” one: Here the 
arguments contained a comparison between the status of M’s.P. and that of 
pensioners or wage earners; or else they focussed on the procedures of the com- 
mittee, reserved for the privileged few, and contrasted these with those of the 
Arbitration Courts to which the general public were subject. Members were, or 
were becoming, an élite: 

We—spineless jellyfish—allow a privileged group to be 
born within our equality. (S.M.H., 17 Ap. 1959.) 
~ Weare all units in the Australian machine . .. the 
_, politician is simply another unit. He is not a ‘hero’ or a ‘martyr’, 
. but a man with a job to do. (Courier-Mail, 1 Ap. 1959.) 

The members ‘had denied increases to pensioners and war-widows, and to 
basic wage earners. When soldiers were serving their country “on 6/- a day”, 
why should M’s,P. expect to get more? In these comparisons, where direct inter- 
group contrasts were made, the pensioners-politicians comparison was far more 
prominent than the workers-politicians one. 
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As for the Richardson committee’s procedure, the major objections were to 
its speed and to the alleged bias of its members. The lavishness of the proposed 
increases was frequently regarded as a consequence of both factors. No other 
group in Australia could raise its own salaries: M’s.P. should have to submit 
to arbitration and a means test, like the rest of society. There were suggestions, 
not always ironical, that now the committee had given the M’s.P. such a mag- 
nificent “Easter egg”, it should be empowered to review and determine all 
pensions and wages. 


The “effect of the proposal” was a third category: It would bring parliament 
and democracy with it into contempt and hence assist communism or fascism. 
At a time in world history when the free world is striving 
to resist the efforts of other forms of government to capture 
men’s minds, our politicians have demonstrated how elected 
leaders can abuse their privileges and display the most blatant 
contempt for public opinion. (Age, 16 Ap. 1959.) 

The economy would soon feel the “snowball” effect: the increases would 
encourage and set in motion all-round demands for higher pensions and wages, 
and would have inflationary consequences. ‘This was the most popular single 
point under “effects”, the only one which scored nearly 5 per cent. in the break-up 


of points. It was often made in the very same letters which attacked parliamen- 
tarians for not raising pensions. 


As for the parties, only the effects on the A.L.P. received some stress: its 
support of the government showed that it was no longer the party of the under- 
privileged, had abandoned “social justice” and had “lost its soul”. 


The category “conditions of M’s.P.” is straightforward: They were over- 
paid. Others needed increases more urgently. They would be worse off outside 
parliament. They already had plenty of perks. Why did they not resign if they 
were in financial difficulties? After all, there were “plenty of candidates”, and 
they were “not conscripted to the office. Of their own free will they joined the 
wild race for selection.” (S.M.H., 4 Ap. 1959.) 


The futility of the protests provoked the antis to comment on Australian 
democracy. The writers felt let down by both parties, completely powerless, 
faced with a “conspiracy” of the politicians against “the people”. Did not 
democracy mean that a majority must be able to reject policies they disapproved 
of § Yet the government was calmly going ahead. The Gallup Poll strengthened 
this claim. Closely linked with it were many general expressions of “shock”, 
“anger” and “disgust” which had reference to lack of popular power. The most 
frequent specific contention was that the government had no mandate because 
the increases had not been mentioned prior to the last election. 


Various forms of the contract argument made reference to commercial con- 
tracts much as in the seventeenth century. Thus, a “thoroughly disillusioned and 
sickened member of the Liberal Party” asked the “eminent lawyers” 


, Menzies, 
Barwick and Evatt: 
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Is there not in all essentials an existing contract between 
the body of electors of the Commonwealth of the first part, and 
the recently elected members of Parliament of the second part, 
the duration of the contract being the life of Parliament? .. . 
Now the parties of the second part, with cynical disregard of 
good faith and ordinary decency have conspired to alter the 
terms of their contract to their own monetary advantage, with- 
out the consent of, or indeed any reference whatsoever to, the 
other party. (S.M.H., 4 Ap. 1959.) 

We should insist upon a referendum to have written into 
the Constitution a clause compelling candidates to state the fees 
they will require upon election. In every other type of contract 
the fee is debated at the outset and embodied in the agree- 
ment. (Courier-Mail, 6 Ap. 1959.) 


Another category was concerned with “specific comparisons”. While the 
“race apart” views contrasted the élite with the people, or with the pensioners 
in fairly general terms, this one focussed on specific comparisons between M’s.P. 
and businessmen or managers. Because businessmen were paid out of profits, 
and selected by ability whereas M’s.P. were paid out of taxes and selected by 
party label their positions were not analogous. Other writers accepted the business- 
politics analogy but then argued that parliamentarians were bad, inefficient 
businessmen; they had not checked inflation. If they were in debt, this proved 
they could not even manage their own households—how then could they manage 
Australia? Having failed to stop inflation they were now trying to insulate 
themselves from its effect. At this point the “specific comparisons” tended to 
merge with the “race apart” points. 


The last fairly clear category was “character is not related to pay”: honesty 
must be taken for granted, it was an insult to give extra pay so that people might 
be more honest. In any case, higher pay did not get “better” men. The “service- 
sacrifice” argument, cited earlier, took it for granted that those who felt the call 
of patriotic duty would be men of character: 

Higher pay does not ensure getting better men; in fact the 


best people are found among those who are dedicated to a cause, 
without regard to personal gain. (Herald, 6 Ap. 1959). 


Getting into politics was not compatible with character: 
If [the Richardson committee] took the slightest notice of 
party preselection methods, which mostly entail intensive 
manoeuvring, lobbying and general skullduggery, it is fairly 
obvious why men of education and quality do not always appear 
in Parliament. (S.M.H., 28 March 1959,)%5 
Action! For 78 per cent. writing a letter was sufficient “action”, 11 per 
cent. demanded “action!” or “defer the report”, or suggested means such as a 
sudden change of heart, praying for members, their conversion to Christianity. 


15Three points fell under “miscellaneous”: Ministers but not backbenchers should get a rise. 
The protests of the: Tasmanian Liberals and Senator Wright were praised. And there were a few 
letters on technical peints. . . 
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A further.11 per cent. proposed concrete ways of blocking salary increases. 
Of these the most frequent were the “populist democracy’? proposals: the “people” 
must be able to initiate and reject specific policies adopted by parliament. There 
were some references to Switzerland, and faint traces of specific state traditions. 
The initiative, referendum, and recall were favoured, but some writers, mainly 
from Victoria, and possibly influenced by the David Syme tradition,’® plumped 
for elective ministries, while some Tasmanians saw the remedy in the general 
introduction of proportional representation. Nearly all proposals for more 
populist democracy were linked with frustration about the workings of 
parliamentary democracy: }) 


Our brand of democracy seems to hold no means of reject- 
ing or applying the people’s clear demand on a clear cut 
national question. In theory we can use the next election to vote 
in a much better class of legislator worth the extra money. In 
practice we can do nothing of the sort. Party managers present 
the candidates on the ballot paper. (Age, 17 Ap. 1959.) 
A small minority was not satisfied with legal changes but wanted “direct 


action”: taxpayers should form an “organization pledged to withhold taxation 
returns until the outrageous salary increases are dropped”. (Herald, 31 March 
1959.) “I will refuse to send in my income tax return in protest; if 20 per cent. 
follow this will show whether the politicians are our servants or our masters.” 
(Examiner, 16 Ap. 1959.) “If all protests fail, the best weapon is a general 
strike.” (Mercury, 21 Ap. 1959.) Even revolution found its advocates: “diggers 
should take up arms.” (Courier-Mail, 1 Ap. 1959.) on 

Points made about possible action “within the parties” were the obvious 
ones: M’s.P. who acepted the increases or voted for them should not be 
re-endorsed; future candidates should pledge themselves to’ refuse any rises; 
people should join the parties; existing branches should: protest. t 

It was suggested that the A.L.P., either alone, or in concert with the Liberals 
should exert pressure on M’s.P. to refuse the increases. (Correspondents here 
presumably had the state or federal executives in mind.) Everyone should refuse 
to vote for existing parties and resign from them. A new party was needed.17 

Of the existing parties, only two minor ones, with no members in the House 
of Representatives, came out flatly against the rises: the Communist Party and 
the Democratic Labor Party. No letters by communists were found. The D.L.P. 
failed to exploit the issue: “vote D.L.P.” was mentioned only: three times. 

A sub-group suggested an election on the issue, or that all M’s.P! in favour 
of the rises should resign and submit themselves to. by-elections. Since most 
members supported the committee’s proposal, this would have meant a gen- 
eral election. Others suggested the issue should be “fought out” at the next 
election. As all three parties generally supported the proposals, suggestions for 
an election “on” them were particularly naive. | | | oa 


163, D. B. Miller, “David. Syme and Elective Ministries”, Historical i 
ol. 6, mo. 21, Nov. 1953, pe. 1-5, ieee Ra Sait fas Ate hd ae 

minor “Women’s Independent Party” was formed as a result in Sydney i Oo ae 
at once over whether to have a men’s auxiliary. (Sydney Sun, 9 Tay 1959.) April, Th pit 
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Suggestions for “personal pressure” included letters, telegrams, petitions,!5 
protest meetings, press and radio campaigns, and the use or formation of pressure 
groups. The only original proposal was to “ostracize [the M’s.P.]; decline to 
recognize them; give someone else the job of opening flower shows etc.” (S.M.H.., 


28 March 1959.) 


There was a variety of proposals on how parliamentary salaries should be 
determined in future: by a special court; a royal commission; a truly independent 
tribunal; a board of clergy from all denominations. All of these, in their reaction 
against parliament, ignored the fact that any such bodies would have to be 
appointed by it. 

No one mentioned specific salaries that existing members should get. 
Proposals were for unspecified cuts—in salaries, perks, and numbers of M’s.P.— 
and for gearing salaries to the basic wage. A more ingenious idea was to gear 
them to the cost of living in reverse. 


Most advocates of “populist democracy” imagined “popular sovereignty” was 
already a legal right. Not one of them realized that any measures for greater 
control over representatives would have to be introduced through the party 
system, and passed by parliament. The small group who thought in terms of a 
test in the High Court, or a change in the constitution also had no idea how 
such proposals could be initiated. 


The table below shows the types of action advocated. The percentage figures 
again refer to occurrences of points in each category, not letters: 
Table IV 


Types of Action Advocated by letter writers ranked in order of appearance 
in published letters on Richardson report. 


SUE a 
Occurrences of Occurrences of 
Categories points listed in Categories points listed in 
each category?® each category 
% of Total % of Total 
No. Title No. Occurrences | No. Title No. Occurrences 
2 Populist democracy 50 28 5 What to do about 
salaries 30 17 
3 Action through parties | 40 22 1 Action vague 10 6 
4 Pressure through 7 Change of heart 8 4 
other groups 34 19 
6 Legal challenge 6 3 
8 Action at state level 3 2 


a 


18The D.L.P. abandoned a plan for a nation-wide petition. A  pensioner’s association. “The 
National Welfare Trust Fund Association” forwarded a petition “signed by more than 500,000 
Australians” to the Queen asking her to withdraw. Royal assent to the legislation giving effect to 
the increases and also to intervene to have the Trust Fund restored. (S.M.H., 31 Oct. 19595) 

19These have been classified from a list of points made in letters, the list showing the number 
of times each point occurred. The important ones are included in Appendix B. 
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The unelaborated description of the categories cannot convey the tone of 
the controversy. Three themes with a general bearing on Australian politics 
emerged on this particular occasion. 


They are: the spread of “managerial” thinking; the difficulties experienced 
in placing politics and politicians in relation to other activities and groups in 
society; and the implied conceptions of Australian democracy. It should be 
emphasized that the letters cannot serve as evidence on the prevalence of such 
views in the whole population. 


The managerial thinking is seen most clearly in the arguments that assumed 
Australia and its government were one big business, with the P.M. as chief 
executive. Although the pro-Richardson letters used this analogy most freely, 
many of the antis also implied that governments and politicians had the respons}- 
bility to manage the economic life of the country, provided they did it well, on 
behalf of the electors and taxpayers who had put them in power. The dispute, 
however, about the prerogatives of the managers stirred the latent distrust of 
many who believed in the ultimate authority of the people. They felt that this 
incident had exposed the extent to which this authority had been taken from 
them by the politicians, under cover of managing the economy. To the pros, on 
the other hand, the relation between governors and governed was analogous to 
that between a board of directors or the management of a firm and its share- 
holders, or even between that of managers and workers. In their thinking, the 
success of the firm “Australia” was largely due to the efforts of the board. 


The managerial assumption could be seen in many other arguments. Higher 
salaries were desirable as an incentive to attract more businessmen and profes- 
sionals and as compensation for a specially responsible job, and for the insecurity 
of politics. Politicians were to be compensated for the special risks, the special 
insecurity, the special responsibility, attaching to politics—rather like dirt and 
danger money for the workers. Even those who challenged this never doubted 
that everyone, even businessmen and professionals, valued security, and that 
they had a right to it. “Security” is the primary point mentioned when people 
are asked about the things they attach importance to in choosing a career.2° This 
idea seems to have spread to all social strata, including businessmen,2¥ and to 
have become accepted even in the field of politics. No one suggested that free 
elections and party competition, assuming that not all seats are “safe”, imply 
insecurity as part and parcel of democratic politics. 


The “they are poor managers” argument and the comparison between 
managing one’s own household and the economy also implied managerial thinking. 
Even the very people who contested such arguments tended to see the relation 
as one between employers and employees, though for them the taxpayers or 
electors were the bosses, the politicians the subservient managerial employees: 


2072 per cent. named “security” as the ti rt f i 
1910, Mavcfene1asa, ye tas most important factor. Australian Gallup Polls, nos. 


"lef. J. K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society, London, 1958, ch. 8. 
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“After all, members are the employees of the electors.” (Kalgoorlie Miner, 18 Ap. 
1959.) “The Federal member is an employee of the taxpayer and as such the 
taxpayer should have the right of fixing his wages.” (Advertiser, 30 March 1959.) 


It might seem that only the “pro” arguments stressed that the managers were 
in fact running the business. But the same point was recognized in major “anti” 
arguments, such as those about a “race apart” and about “populist democracy”. 
The differences lay not in the analogy, but in the question of the legitimacy of 
such a relation: the “pros” approved of it, and “antis” resented it. 


This disagreement about the legitimacy of the relation suggests some of the 
shortcomings of transferring the conceptions of business, commerce and industry 
to politics: the activities of politicians are not the same as those of managers, 
and, as one result, many of those who used the analogy could be found nonethe- 
less implying or assuming that the “work” of politicians was quite unproductive 
by everyday standards, even though this clearly clashed with their managerial 
analogy. 


This analogy was essentially contemporary in its origin. The role of manager 
was not conceived in terms of traditional conservatism: there were very few 
references to “leaders” and “leadership”, these terms being replaced by 
“managers”, “executives” or “directors”. Moreover, self-identified writers, both 
Liberal and Labor, tacitly or openly, came out with a very positive role for what 
was, after all, a Liberal-Country Party coalition: its activity in managing the 
economy should be constant and all-pervasive. 


Traces of traditional conservatism survived among the “antis” who talked of 
“overgovernment” and lack of thrift, but there were few of these. The “service- 
sacrifice” argument showed traces of the older ideology, for here the stress was on 
statesmanship rather than on the more modern conception of leadership or 
managerial ability. Yet, statesmen were simply described as “men who put their 
country first and work for the people’s good” (Advertiser, 10 Ap. 1959) and this 
did not distinguish them clearly from the group referred to by those using the 
managerial analogy. 


A Gallup Poll of July 1956 asked what salaries people would pay full-time 
federal M’s.P. This required some implicit or explicit judgment of their “value” in 
relation to that of other social groups. 30 per cent. had no opinion. This suggests 
that many people have great difficulty in placing politicians on a single occupa- 
tional, status, or prestige scale. 


The reason lies in the ambiguous position of “politics” as a social activity 
within a bourgeois society. When Marx and Engels, in the Communist Manifesto 
declared that the bourgecisie 


has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations . . 
has left remaining no other nexus between man and man than 
naked self-interest, than callous ‘cash payment’? . . . has 
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resolved personal worth into exchange value .. . has stripped of 

its halo every occupation hitherto honoured and looked up to 

with reverent awe”? 
they brilliantly characterized a major historical trend. But the spread of 
economically rational criteria of evaluation has proceeded at a different rate in 
different occupations. The “haloes” of many occupations meet with criticism 
and strong resistance is offered to attempts to surround some occupations with 
new “haloes”. In Australia, the deliberate attempts to surround politics with an 
imported “halo”, simply to transfer aristocratic concepts from England, failed in 
the last century (Wentworth and the “bunyip” aristocracy). The conservative 
side in our politics has always cast longing glances at the British “halo”, but has 
never had much success in transferring the desired psychological reaction to even 
those forms it has managed to graft in Australian soil. Of course, the Australian 
Labor Movement has also attempted to build up a “halo” of its own. 


Rationality (in roughly Weber’s sense), the growth of tertiary occupations 
and the new middle class have also led to a disproportionate stress on “profes- 
sionalism”. The line between an “occupation” and a “profession” is very difficult 
to draw, 23 and as a given group attempts to build up professional status it will 
also try to create a “halo” around itself, if only to acquire distinguishing criteria in 
the hope of keeping “outsiders” beyond its fold and enhancing the appreciation 
of its scarcity. The most usual institutionalization of such demands is through 
some recognition of professional status by governmental authority, e.g. through 
licences, degrees, or special training as a prerequisite to entry. But “politics”— 
at least in countries where ideologies are not a major factor, and where it is a 
pragmatic activity—is not an activity which can demand recognition of this sort. 
Of course, politicians will attempt, as “professionals”, to become a “closed” group; 
this is one of the major functions of the party system. And this attempt will be 
supported by all sorts of institutional arrangements, ranging from the electoral 
system to the allocation of political broadcasts. But constantly it has to contend 
with the idea that political competition should be “open”, and that the govern- 
ment as such should be neutral in it. Hence, politicians have considerable 
difficulty in appearing as “professionals”. Moreover, they will still persist in main- 
taining that they are rendering a special, unique sort of “service”. 


An additional complication arises when there is uncertainty about the nature 
of an activity and about its results, as in the case of politics. It is enough to say 
that this arises from conflicting attitudes towards power and authority; from 
conflicting views about the relation between electors and elected; from the differ- 
ential impact political activity has on various strata. The confusion is furthered 
by the existence of a federal system which makes the allocation of praise and 


°2Marx-Engels, Selected Works, Moscow, 1950, vol. I, p. 35. 
23R. Lewis and A. Maude, Professional People, London, i952, ch. 4. 
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blame especially difficult. Conservative thinkers have always maintained that 
once the nature and justification of authority are open to constant discussion, 
unquestioned acceptance of authority is undermined.?! 


Once the nature of political activity is contested, so are the qualities expected 
of those who carry it on. It is hardly likely that there would be much agreement 
on just what would make for “better” politicians. Presumably, some people would 
mention criteria of a personal nature, things they believe to be relevant to 
“character”, é.g. selflessness, sincerity, integrity, independence and so on. Others 
might concentrate on intelligence, efficiency, and relevant knowledge. Yet others, 
probably a much smaller group, would refer to the results of political activity 
rather than to the alleged personal characteristics of politicians. But whatever 
qualities are mentioned, they are vague and not easily related to variations in 
material incentives. A question such as “Will more pay give us better politicians?” 
is not answerable. Even given definite conceptions of what “better” means here, 
there will always be uncertainty about the relation, if any, between pay and 
“betterness”, especially since the latter usually has a vague moral element 
incorporated in it. 


Thus, political activity in a society like Australia, is extremely difficult to 
place on any simple scale of status, occupation, or prestige. It is only partly 
subject to rational criteria; it is subject to competing “haloes” which find expres- 
sion in slogans such as “British tradition”, “Labor tradition”, “professionalism”, 
“open competition”, “service”. There is uncertainty about its nature, the qualities 
expected from politicians, the relation between these qualities and the results of 


the activity, and the connection, if any, between these and material incentives. 


These uncertainties were all found in the “letters to the editor” on the Richard- 
son report. They can be found in the report of the committee itself, which, 
stressing the “compensation for sacrifice” argument, was extremely vague in 
naming any occupational group with which politicians might be compared. On 
the other hand, the Martin committee appointed to review the salaries of 
Victorian state politicians, made straight-out comparisons between them and 
professionals and businessmen. However, even here, the range of “comparative” 
occupations mentioned was very wide.”® 


Most of the letter writers seemed to value politicians as what can be called 
a “negative reference group”—that is, while wishing on the one hand to make 
comparisons between themselves and politicians as to pay, pensions, activities etc. 
they also wanted to make it clear that they did not wish to emulate politicians, 


but wished to stress the differences between “them” and “us”. This was probably 


24In his Memoirs, written in 1717, Cardinal de Retz complained: “The people entered the 
sanctuary. They raised the veil which must at all times cover everything that can be said 
and all that can be believed of the rights of peoples and kings, which are nowhere so easily 
reconciled as in silence.” 

25“Report of the Committee appointed to enquire into the salaries and allowances of the 
Members of the Parliament of the State of Victoria”, Melbourne, 1959. 
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the reason why few of them made direct comparisons between their own pay and 
that of politicians. The comparisons in respect to pay were made most frequently 
through a third group—the various types of pensioners.”® 


One of the two factors which seemed to link politicians to pensioners was 
that both are widely conceived of as “unproductive”: one writer asked why 
:Oliticians “after just a few years service should receive such large pensions, when 
many thousands of men who have worked much harder all their lives cannot 
even get a small pension because they have been thrifty”. (Examiner, 
“iA 1959.) 


This was a common line of argument: it allowed correspondents to refer to 
the past hard work and thrift of pensioners as contrasted with politicians. Thus, 
the pensioners were usually viewed as a group which had once been productive 
and should be rewarded for it, though unproductive now, while the politicians 
had never been productive. Thus, while unproductivity served as the connecting 
link, it did not have to imply disapproval of pensioners. The other argument 
linking the two was the simple égalitarian one: if pensioners were to have no 
increases, then members should not have any either. 


In many cases, the productivity assumption was taken for granted and then 
linked with a more specific, but clearly dependent point. There were comparisons 
in terms of respective needs: the cost of living was the same for pensioners 
and M’s.P. Increases in salary, or even the already existing disparity of incomes, 
could then only be justified if M’s.P. contributed more to productivity, or had 
increased their special skills and training. (e.g. Mercury 17 Ap. 1959; West 
Australian, 22 Ap. 1959.) But M’s.P. were already the highest paid unskilled 
workers, people who “doze their lives away” in parliament. (Mercury, 2 Ap. 1959; 
West Australian 6 Ap. 1959.) They were becoming a “race apart from those who 
toil and spin”. “It would not be so bad if they did something for their money.” 
(Courier-Mail, 31 March 1959.) As it was, Menzies’ “Midas touch” was of 
benefit only to the politicians. (S.M.H., 17 Ap. 1959.) They should “be given a 
shovel each and turned loose in the Mint. This is the one time they could assure 
the electors they were working for something.” (Mercury, 13 Ap. 1959.) 


“Productive” work, in common parlance, means work “yielding a useful 
product or service” rather than that which “yields an income to the labourer’.27 
In popular thought, “productive” has often an even narrower meaning—it refers 
to things which can be touched or handled. If we ask “What do M’s.P. produce?” 
then, quite apart from whether their activities are considered as “useful”, it seems 
clear that most of them are of an intangible and often invisible kind—whereas 
those who “work hard” “supply the lifeblood of Australia”. (Kalgoorlie Miner, 
1 Ap. 1959.) If we also take into account the widespread feeling electors have 


6For a fuller discussion of this point, and its implications for wage clai 
‘i ; } i ge claims, see Henry Mayer 
Prestige and Wages”, J. of Industrial Relations, vol. I, no. 2, Oct. 1959, pp. 126-9. a pe 


9 


27L, M. Fraser, Economic Thought and Language, London, 1947, p. 182. 
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of remoteness from the process of government, the main product of politicians is 
understandably seen as “talking”, or “hot air”. For that they are already over- 
paid: we have “government of the gullible by the garrulous”. (Mercury, 2 Ap. 
1959.) ‘Though we found some elements of managerial thinking among the “antis”, 
some of their resentment can be explained in terms of a clash of conceptions about 
whether or not politics is “work”, and “productive” work at that. 


The connection between the contents of the letters and conceptions about 
democracy was more straightforward, writers finding less difficulty in making 
their comparisons between the facts and their expectations. The procedure of the 
Richardson committee was the main target of attack. Here, the writers argued, 
are people who can raise their own salaries very rapidly and lavishly at their own 
say-so while the rest of us have to go through long and cumbrous procedures 
which result in minor increases. Hence the characterization of the whole thing 
as a “grab”, and the resentment that the grab was so easy. This did not imply 
any love of arbitration. On the contrary, just because arbitration was usually 
negatively conceived, it appeared as a burden which politicians should share. What 
was sauce for the goose, should be sauce for the gander. 


The égalitarianism of this argument was even more strongly manifested in 
the “race apart” comments, the point being here that M’s.P. were “being raised 
to a class far wealthier than those they represent”. (4ge, 8 Ap. 1959.) “They 
should enjoy the standard of living of their electorates or inevitably they lose the 
ability to represent.” (4ge, 29 Ap. 1959.) Resentment against their growing 
wealth and advance in social status represented one strand in this argument. ‘They 
were also denounced as a political élite, a “new and privileged class able to ignore 
the popular will” (S.M.H., 9 Ap. 1959), men for whom the committee claimed 
“superiority”. (Melbourne Herald, 13 Ap. 1959.) 


In the demands for “action”, the most familiar device of populist democracy, 
the referendum, easily beat the initiative (15.5 per cent. as against 3.3 per cent.). 
We have already mentioned the naivety of most suggestions, which implied that 
somehow the electors, or “people” could decide on a referendum. 


By mid-April, when the Prime Minister launched a major attack on the press, 
the volume of letters had shrunk to a trickle. The new issue led to 45 letters 
which nearly all repeated the single stereotype that the press, rather than parlia- 
ment, represented the “voice of the people”. The Gallup Poll results were used 
to strengthen this contention, and there were some letters from Labor supporters 
expressing surprise at the role of the press, and glee at its clash with Mr. Menzies. 


Conclusion 


In Australia, only one small sample survey supports the common-sense view 
that politicians have low prestige: Of a sample of Melbourne workers, 1951-2, 
50 per cent. believed that “all politicians are crooks”.?* A nation-wide American 


28P, Lafitte, Social Structure and Personality in the Factory, London, 1958, p. 116. 
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survey in 1944 showed that 69 per cent. of the respondents declared they would 
not like to see their son take up politics as a life work, nearly 50 per cent. thought 
politics was fundamentally dishonest, and 53 per cent. declared a man could not 
stay honest in it. Reasons given for opposing a political career coincided with 
the sentiments in anti-Richardson letters: “I want my son to be a doctor and 
serve humanity. Politicians serve themselves.” “He wants to be a farmer. We 
need farmers more than politicians.” “I believe in work, not politics.” 


Yet, in 1946, when a survey on occupational prestige ratings was made, the 
top thirteen were as follows: 1. U.S. Supreme Court justice. 2. Physician. 3. State 
Governor. 4. Cabinet member in the federal government. 5. Diplomat in the 
U.S. Foreign Service. 6. Mayor of a large city. 7. College Professor. 8. Scientist. 
9. United States representative in Congress. 10. Banker. 11. Government 
scientist. 12. County judge. 13. Head of a department in the state government. 


W. C. Mitchell has argued that this “contradiction” means the assumption 
of low status of politicians must be seriously qualified.*® His claim rests mainly 
on the two surveys, though he also relies on a view of the determinants of status 
which cannot be challenged here. 


Apart from general criticism of prestige scales*® three features of the 1946 
survey—of which Mitchell notes only the first—make it useless for the investiga- 
tion of the status of politicians: it included elective and non-elective offices; with 
the exception of U.S. Congressmen it referred only to the “tallest poppies”, and, 
most striking, the description of the occupations does not give a clear indication 
that they deal with “politicians”. On the contrary, each is accompanied either 
by a prestige-word—such as “United States”—or at least by a word which suggests 
less “dirt” than does “politician”—e.g. “government”. We have emphasized the 
relevant terms. 


Mitchell merely remarks that “politics” is the ““seamy side” of “government”. 
But surely this very seaminess of the term is an essential part of the attitudes 
towards politicians, and if they are called something else one is not investigating 
their status. Mitchell defines politicians as “elective public officials” but one 
cannot use this definition if one wants to know what people think about 
politicians. A poll on whether people would like their son to become an “elective 
public official” would no doubt increase the “Yes” vote remarkably, and if 
“statesman” were used, it would be even higher. It is hard. to see what this has 
to do with “politicians”’—unless three surveys with different labels were made. 


Our letter-writers were a-typical at least in their degree of political interest. 
We have no evidence of the proportion who were regular writers (or regularly 
politically active in some other way) and how many had been “roused” by this 


“°W. C. Mitchell, “The Ambivalent Social Status of the American Politician” 3% 
Quarterly, va 12, no 5, Sept: 1959. por BS 9R. ee es ne Oe area 


30A. F. Davies, “Prestige of Occupations”, Br.J.Sociol., vol. IIT, no. 2, June 1952, pp. 134-147. 
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issue. One can get a “political activity index” in terms of voting, pressure group 
membership, communicating with legislators, supporting a party, and discussing 
public issues.*+ Little is known of the reasons why some people are active in 
any or all of these fields. Whether the political activity of citizens is worth close 
study for a political scientist (as distinct from a psychologist) depends, roughly on 
what sort of activity it is, and how far one believes it influences the outcome of 
political decisions. On general grounds, it would seem that letter writing is a 
minor activity without much influence. 


Yet, this is certainly not “proved”. More important for a theory of politics: 
studies of the politically active and of the apathetic may change one’s view about 
the relation between types of activity (or absence of activity) and types of 
influence. For instance, it would be interesting to reverse the common assumption 
about activity-influence and start with “the politically apathetic are the most 
influential”. 


Only a small minority are involved in politics,?? but political apathy is not a 
quality but a relation. It depends on the issue—as the classic illustration of the 
legally valid order of the formal sovereign to kill all blue-eyed babies reminds us. 
While the basic assumption of the polls, that there is a “voice of the people” on 
all political issues is nonsense, this does not mean that we can never talk of nation- 
wide attitudes. On bread-and-butter questions, such as salaries and pensions, 
most people have pretty definite views. In expressing them—at least if they are 
asked, in a poll, to give reasons, or if they write a letter to the paper—they are 
forced to reflect, however confusedly, on more complex questions, and reveal 
vague attitudes on general political issues which it would be hard to elicit by direct 
questioning. These are their images of politics. If asked directly about them 
they would probably not know what one is talking about. But this is quite 
irrelevant. 


Managerial thinking, a conception of politics as unproductive, a frustrated 
longing for popular democracy, form part of the images of politics in Australia, 
and co-exist within the loose frame of the “clashing haloes” by which politics is 
surrounded. 


It seems worth while investigating, with much more sophisticated methods, 
other elements in these images; how far images differ between various strata; 
how they are related to types and levels of political activity; what are the self- 
images of politicians. 


31J, L. Woodward and E. Roper, “Political Activity of American Citizens”, Am. Pol. Sc. Review, 
vol. 44, Dec. 1950, pp. 872-85. : = 

32Lafitte, op. cit., pp. 114-116; M. Rosenberg, “Some Determinants of Political Apathy”, 
Public Opinion Qtly., vol. 18, winter 1954, pp. 349-66; H. Hyman and P. B. Sheatsley, “The 
current status of American public opinion”, in, J. C. Payne (ed.), The Teaching of Contemporary 
Affairs, New York, 1950, pp. 11-34. 
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The ultimate question of importance is not the images as such, but their 
relation to activities, associations, and institutions, and their role, in and through 
these, in influencing the process of political decision making. 


Sydney University 


Appendix A 


Pro and anti points made in published letters on Richardson report showing 
the category under which each point was classified and the number of times 
each point occurred in the letters, neglecting the points occurring less frequently. 


i 


Pro points 
Points occurring 5 or more times 


Listed No. of 
Title of point under times 

category points 
number occurred 

Higher 

Salaries, 

better quality 

and more 

honest men 3 13 


Responsible 
job 4 9 


Managers of 
largest 
business 4 8 


Blow to 
democracy 2 7 


Compensate 
for insecurity 3 7 


Attract 
professionals 3 6 


Compensate 
for sacrificies 3 5 


Anti points 
Points occurring 10 or more times 


Listed No. of 
Title of points under times 

category point 

number occurred 


Comparison with pensioners etc. a 121 
Selfish, grab 5 64 
Snowball .. 2 39 
Service-sacrifice 5 37 
People powerless 3 37 
Arbitration for all 1 35 
Elite vs 7 31 
Angry, disgusted 9 29 
Overpaid already 4 27 
No mandate 3 25 
Party puppets 5 23 
Contract argument 3 23 
Unproductive.. 2: 5 22 
A.L.P. has lost its soul .. 2 21 
R. Committee for pensioners 1 16 
Blow to democracy 2 15 
Means test of M’s.P. 1 15 
Too speedy bys 1 15 
M’s.P. unskilled .. ri 5 15 
Plenty of perks already 4 14 
Should set example of restraint 2 14 
Committee biassed 1 14 
Plenty of candidates 4 13 
Should resign if dislike conditions 4 13 
More pay doesn’t get better men 8 12 
Every man has his price 5 ll 
Worse off outside parliament B 4 11 
Insulate themselves from inflation .. 6 10 
Country can’t afford 2 10 
Praise for Tasmanian Liberals 9 10 


@ See table III for titles of categories. 


Appendix B 


Action points made in published letters cn Richardson report, showing the 
category under which each point was classified and the number of times each 
point occurred in the letters, neglecting points occurring less frequently. 
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Action Points 


Points occurring 5 times or more 


Listed No. of 
; under times 
Title category point Title 
number occurred 
Referendum 5e 2 28 Initiative 
Letters and Telegrams 4 14 | Refuse endorsement, 
: preselection 
By-elections of | Don’t vote for existing 
M’s.P. opposed 5 10 parties; resign from 
parties 5 
Petition | (7: oe 4 8 Cut salaries and M’s.P. 
Act! ne ae 1 7 
Recall nf a 5 7 
Abolish privileges 
A.L.P. pressure on 
M’s.P. 3 7 Hope M’s.P. refuse, 
give lead 
Form or use pressure 
group x bs ah 6 


Listed 
under 
category 
number 


2 


“1 


No. of 

times 

point 
occurred 


6 


(oT 
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The Blake Case 


By BARBARA PENNY 


Towards the end of 1888, one aspect of the relationship between self- 
governing colonies and the mother country was given vivid and dramatic form 
by an incident in Queensland known prosaically as “The Blake Case”. The issue 
was concerned directly with the right of self-governing colonies to have a voice 
in the selection of their Governors, but it indirectly involved a general assess- 
ment of the status of the colonies and the réle of a Governor. From Dublin to 
Adelaide newspapers reported the case, and people took stock of the Imperial 
connection and its meaning to the Australasian colonies after thirty years of 
self-government. 

On 9 October 1888 Sir Anthony Musgrave, Governor of Queensland, died 
in Brisbane after only five hours’ illness. This brought to an abrupt end a dispute 
over the Governor’s obligation to accept the advice of his responsible ministers 
in exercizing the prerogative of pardon. Those who supported Sir Thomas 
Mcllwraith (the Premier) felt that Musgrave, whose administrative experience 
hitherto had been in crown colonies, had not fully comprehended the rdle of a 
Governor in a self-governing colony. The new Governor should not be similarly 
handicapped. 

Consequently there was keen interest in the selection of a successor to 
Musgrave, and as usual the newspapers made their prophecies. On 11 October 
the Premier cabled to the Queensland Agent-General in London to investigate 
one such rumour: 

Reuters cable announces the Governor of South Australia 
as successor to Sir Anthony Musgrave. Interview Sir Robert 
Herbert [Under Secretary of State for the Colonies] and inform 
him that in opinion of Government and Opposition Sir William 
Robinson’s appointment would raise general dissatisfaction. 
Cable as soon as practicable name of officer likely to be ap- 
pointed as Governor of Quenesland.? 


1The constitutional issues involved in this incident (known as the Kitt Case) are fully 
discussed in A. C. V. Melbourne, “An Unwanted Governor’, Parts I and II (Brisbane Daily Mail, 
26 Feb. and 12 March 1927 respectively). Parts III and V (B.D.M., 26 March and 9 Ap. 1927) 
deal with constitutional aspects of the Blake Case. 

Unfortunately the files on both the Kitt Case and on the Blake Case itself, are missing from 
the Queensland Chief Secretary’s Archives. However, something of the contents of these files can 
be deduced from contemporary Registers and Indexes, and certain items have been quoted verbatim 
in other sources (particularly the Agent-General’s archives, which have recently been transferred 
from London to Brisbane). 

“Chief Secretary to Agent-General, 11 Oct. 1888, Queensland Agent-General’s Archives 
(Q.4./G.4.), Outletter book no. 39, 88/836. 

The reasons for Queensland’s objection to Robinson were of course not officially mentioned, 
but a cartoon in Queensland Punch and Figaro suggests that the reputation he had gained in South 
Australia would make his appointment unwelcome in Queensland. See “Recollections of Sir W. 
Robinson’s vice-regal career in Adelaide. What we may expect should he be appointed to Queens- 
land”, Queensland Punch and Figaro, 20 Oct. 1888, pp. 624-5. The caption under one drawing 
reads: “Sir Willy fiddles on the cheap, as for the matter of that he does everything else.” 
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The Secretary of State was unco-operative. He would state no more than 
that the Reuters telegram was unfounded and that the question was 
“receiving attention”. Fearing that the Colonial Office might have in mind a 
candidate even less acceptable than Robinson, Mcllwraith again instructed the 
Agent-General to urge that he be “informed confidentially of the name of the 
proposed Governor of Queensland, before the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
decides definitely”? The Colonial Office’s formal reply‘ to this request was a 
refusal, based on precedent (“this is a request which, in previous cases, it has 
been decided that Her Majesty’s Government cannot comply with”) and on a 
particular definition of the constitutional position of the Governor: 

_ itis obvious that the officer charged with the duty of con- 

ducting the foreign relations of the Crown, and of advising the 

Crown when any question of Imperial, as distinct from Colonial, 

interests arises, must be selected by the Secretary of State for 

the Queen’s approval, and must owe his appointment and be 

responsible to the Crown alone. 
This argument was consistently upheld by the Colonial Office throughout 
all the controversy which followed. The letter concluded with an assurance that 
the Secretary of State was 


deeply sensible of the importance of selecting a gentleman of 

high character and proved capacity for the very important post 

of Governor of Queensland, and trusts, very confidently, that 

when he is in a position to make known the name of the person 

selected, it will be acknowledged that a satisfactory appointment 

has been made. 
This measured reply gives a false impression of confidence. Behind the 
scenes in the Colonial Office there was considerable agitation over the issue. 
Thomas Archer, the Queensland Agent-General, reported that at an interview 
with Lord Knutsford (Secretary of State for the Colonies), 

he informed me that his assenting to your request would bring 

him the censure of the Queen, and Sir Robert Herbert said that 

unauthorized assenting to request would cause the expulsion 

of the Secretary of State for Colonies from the Cabinet. Both 

promised greatest care in selection.® 


Nothing more could be done, and for several weeks Queensland was kept 
waiting for news. Then on 7 November the announcement of Musgrave’s 
successor was made through the formal channels—Sir Henry Blake was appointed 
the new Governor of Queensland. The outcry from the colony was instantaneous 
and unanimous; disappointment mingled with anger, for the colonists’ hopes had 
been high. On the day after Musgrave’s death the Brisbane Courier in its 
editorial had expressed the hope that “our new Governor will be a young man 


8Chief Secretary to Agent-General, 17 Oct. 1888, Q.4/G.d., outletter book no. 39, 88/836. 
4Colonial Office to the Agent-General for Queensland, 19 Oct. 1888, British Accounts and 
Papers 1889, vol. 55, paper c. 5828. “Correspondence respecting the appointment of Governor in 


Colonies under Responsible Government.” 
5Agent-General to Chief Secretary, 20 Oct. 1888, Q.4/G.A., outletter book no. 39, 88/851. 
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occupying a place in the front rank of diplomatists”.® Expectations were further 
raised a month later: “The World states that Lord Knutsford, the Colonial 
Secretary, is anxious to raise the status of the Governors of the colonies, and that 
impending appointments to colonial governorships will probably be a considerable 
surprise.”? It was on the following day, with the announcement of Blake’s 
appointment as Governor of Queensland, that the full irony of that statement 
became apparent. 

The choice of Blake in such circumstances was indeed most unfortunate. 
Blake had been born in Limerick in 1840, the son of a county inspector of the 
Irish constabulary. He followed his father’s profession, and at the age of forty- 
two was made a special magistrate. This part of his career was therefore 
relatively undistinguished, and further, his association with the coercion policy 
prejudiced the strong Irish Catholic community in Queensland against him.® 
In 1884, however, he had entered the colonial service under the patronage of 
Lord Derby, and was swiftly promoted to become Governor of Newfoundland, 
a self-governing colony, in 1887. One year later he was created a K.C.M.G. and 
appointed to the vacant Governorship of Queensland.® It seemed as if the Colonial 
Office was again carelessly dispensing patronage’ and slighting a colony which, 
some years before, had raised the Governor’s salary “upon the distinct under- 
standing that this colony was a first class colony and entitled to receive a first 
class governor”.'! The Brisbane Observer published this wry comment in its 
issue for November 1888: 


We always did think no small beer 

Of Queensland in a small way, 

But now we’re proud they’re sending here 
One of the Blakes of Galway. 

No common man from Severn’s side, 

Or from the Firth of Solway; 

Ah, no! a source of keener pride, 

A genuine Blake of Galway. 


6 Brisbane Courier, 10 Oct. 1888. 

7Cable news from London, 6 Nov. 1888, South Australian Advertiser (S.4.4.), 8 Nov. 1888, p 5. 

8Pro- or anti-Irish sentiment played a prominent’ part in the issue. See, ¢.g., the report of the 
proceedings in the Commons on 12 Nov. 1888, and the leader, in The Times of 13 Nov. 1888. 
The Worcestershire Echo thought “the futile appointment to the Governorship of Queensland” was 
but one more “unpleasant reminder that the Irish question is sleepless, ubiquitous, eternal. We 
are beginning to realise at least the folly of yearly driving thousands of Irjshmen abroad with a 
sense of injustice in their hearts.” (Worcestershire Echo, 15 Nov. 1888, cutting enclosed in 
Queensland Chief Secretary's Archives [(Q.C.S.4.], 89/151.) However, opposition to Blake came 
from not only the Irish Catholics of Queensland. Griffith, the Leader of the Opposition and 
anti-Catholic, supported MclIlwraith’s stand from the outset: the cable of 11 Oct., which had 
pe off the Se) ce had been pam the name of the “Government and Opposition” 

or a summary of Blake’s career sce C. A. Bernays, Queen ; iti : 
1920.10 P rn anes an ys, Q sland: Our seventh political decade, 
eynolds Newspaper in England headed its article on the Queensland protest “Th 

Patronage” (cutting enclosed in Q.C.S.4., 89/502); and certainly it was felt that thea sep 
Knutsford’s resentment of the colonial demands was due to fear that the Department would lose 
eee which is RE es privilege”. $.4.4., 10 Nov. 1888, p. 5. 

2*Mr. Groom, speaking in the Queensland Legislative Assembly, 13 Nov. 
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A humble bobby! O ye gods! 

They try to snub us alway; 

An ex-J.P.—but what’s the odds? 
Ain’t he a Blake from Galway? 

And so to other’s jibes and sneers 
We'll this unto you say: 

Bother your blooming Lords and Peers, 
We've got a Blake from Galway.?2 


The colonists’ indignation would have been even stronger had they known a 
fact which was not made public at the time. On first hearing of Blake’s appoint- 
ment MclIlwraith (with Griffith’s explicit support) cabled a protest in two parts 
to the Agent-General. Lord Knutsford was in attendance on the Queen at 
Balmoral when the cable arrived in London, but the Agent-General showed both 
items to the Under Secretary (Sir Robert Herbert, himself an ex-Premier of 
Queensland) who promised to refer them to the Secretary of State. The home 
authorities therefore knew of this factor, although it was never mentioned in 
later correspondence on the issue, was classed as “Strictly Confidential” by the 
Queensland government, and was deliberately suppressed by MclIlwraith in his 
explanation to the Queensland Parliament: 

There is an additional sentence in that cablegram, but 


unless the leader of the Opposition authorises me to read it I 
will not do so. 


The Hon. Sir. S. W. Griffith: Do not read it.18 


The sentence was: 
Sir Henry Blake’s son resides te } Brisbane. He is out of 


employment and has lately married a barmaid." 


This unfortunate and embarrassing situation probably turned the scales in 
the Colonial Office. Though unwavering in their stand on the general question 
of the selection of Governors, and unwilling to “sacrifice a man in order to pacify 
the Irish” or to gratify colonial “Nationalism”, they nevertheless accepted Blake’s 
resignation thankfully, and there is even a hint that they prompted him to resign.” 
Similarly, it is likely that this convinced Sir Samuel Griffith that Blake was an 
unsuitable appointment as well as an unpopular one, and he could therefore 
wholeheartedly endorse the action of the Queensland Government.'® 


The bitterness, hurt pride and other partisan feelings which Blake’s appoint- 
ment aroused are important, for they lent force and pertinence to the colony’s 


12Quoted in C. A. Bernays op. cit., p. 360. See also cartoons “Not Wanted” and “Sample 
Declined” in Queensland Punch and Figaro, 17 and 24 Nov. 1888. 

13Q,P.D., vol. LV, pp. 1113-14, Legislative Assembly, 13 Nov. 1888. 

14Mcllwraith to the Agent-General, 8 Nov. 1888, Q.4./G.4., outletter book no. 39, 88/921. 

15See The Times, 23 Nov. 1888, p. 9 and 28 Nov. 1888, p. 9; and S.4.4., 24 Nov. 1888 (news 
from London, 23 Nov. 1888). : ale ; 

16(),P.D., vol. LV, pp. 1113-14. Griffith: “. . . I think it would be the greatest mistake the 
Imperial Government could make at the present time to appoint a Governor to one of these 
colonies who is not generally acceptable to the people, and I think it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to inform the Imperial Government of the facts if they propose to do anything of the kind.” 
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arguments on the constitutional issue involved. Where the Colonial Office argued 
from principle and precedent, Queensland and her supporters felt that here was 
a case which proved that the rules should be amended. 


The issue Mcllwraith raised comprehended more than a simple objection to 
Sir Henry Blake, and the support he gained in both Britain and Australia was 
for a greater cause. The appeal he made, to be informed confidentially and in 
advance of the name of the proposed Governor, was a crucial one. The constitu- 
tional problems it posed had direct bearing on the relationship between mother 
country and self-governing colony, and therefore drew attention to the changes 
which had been taking place quietly over the last thirty years: “The Australian 
colonies were assuming the position of nations, rather than of mere colonies.’’*? 


Mcllwraith’s request was not new, but circumstances made it necessary on 
this occasion for the imperial government to make a decision on this general 
claim and to make public their policy in the matter. In July of 1888, South 
Australia, through its Agent-General, had made enquiries about the probable 
successor to Governor Sir William Robinson, “to enable this Government to 
object if thought necessary”.!8 (It had been rumoured that Lord Normanby 
planned to return to politics and had been promised a colonial Governorship; 
South Australians feared that-he might be appointed to their colony.) The incident 
in Queensland over Blake encouraged the South Australian government to renew 
its request—foreknowledge of the colony’s opinions could surely prevent any 
similarly unfortunate appointment being made to that colony. Queensland too 
renewed its request for confidential and prior submission of the Governor’s name 
when the post was again vacated by Blake’s resignation. The French Canadians, 
it was rumoured, were “agitating to secure for themselves a voice in the nomina- 
tion of Lieutenant-Governors”.19 The idea of electing Governors had been 
recently discussed in New Zealand, though the appointment of Lord Onslow 
seemed to satisfy the colonists there. Victoria and New South Wales took the 
occasion as an opportunity to debate the abstract question of the appointment of 
Governors. Consequently, on 28 November, the Colonial Office informed all the 
colonies that it would reserve its decision on the constitutional issues involved 


until the full reports of the colonies’ attitudes had been received and thoroughly 
considered.?° 


‘There were two main grounds on which the Colonial Office had based its 
refusal to consult the colonial Governments prior to the appointment of a 
Governor. The first was an attempt to foresee what Queensland’s claim would 
entail if carried to its logical conclusion. It was therefore argued that to submit 
the candidate’s name to a colony for approval or objection (whether confidentially 


17Hon. F. S. Dobson, speaking in the Victorian Legislativ i ictort 
Parameter Debates a Pee nd Sarat orian Legislative Council, 4 Dec. 1884. Victorian 
Mr. Playfor reasurer, South Australia) to Sir Arthur Blyth (Agent- 
Australia), 23 July 1888, Br. Accounts & Papers, 1889, vol. SS, sof tae. eicameaa Sb 
bases a from ow 19 Nov., $.4.4., 20 Nov. 1888, p. 5. 
olonial Office to the Administrator of Queensland, and the Go 
South Australia and Victoria, 28 Nov. 1888. Br. echuake pane 1889, ae 55, aire k ag: 
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or formally) was tantamount to allowing the colony a power of veto over the 
selection. This in effect was dividing the responsibility for the appointment of a 
Governor between the colonial and imperial authorities. The second was the 
point that shared responsibility was impossible in the case of the appointment of 
Governors. A Governor, it was said, had certain extra-colonial functions (in 
connection with the foreign relations of the Crown, and other “strictly imperial 
duties”) for which he was responsible to the Crown alone. The recent disputes 
over naval defence should have been sufficient warning against assuming that a 
sharp division could be made between matters of local (or “internal” or “colonial”) 
and of imperial concern. Certainly this conception of the Governor’s réle was not 
stressed as the main reason for refusing to share the responsibility of appoint- 
ments. A more practical reason was advanced: “the antagonism between parties 
in the Colonial Parliaments has frequently been very strong, and on the retire- 
ment of the Ministry, which had virtually controlled the selection of the Governor, 
the succeeding Ministry might not improbably feel doubt as to his impartiality.” 
For instance, in the often contentious issue of granting or withholding a dissolu- 


tion of Parliament, the Governor’s decision must be free from any imputation of 
partiality. 


The answers given to these two arguments were brief. In fact, no claim had 
been made by any colony to select a Governor. 


What we want to be allowed to say is who ought not to be 
appointed. ... There is... a wide distinction between [this] 
request... and a claim to nominate, so wide that it may be said 
to represent the difference between an act of allegiance to the 
Empire and a move for separation.”? 


It was repeatedly stressed by Queensland, New South Wales and South. 
Australia that their aim was simply to forestall any unpleasantness which might 
arise if a person unacceptable to the colony were chosen, by making any objec- 
tions known to the home authorities before the appointment was made final. It 
was, after all, customary 


in all cases where an Envoy or Minister is going to be 
appointed, [for] his name [to be] confidentially submitted 
to the Court to which he is about to be accredited, and if there 
is any personal objection even hinted at, the . proposed 
nomination is not made.”* 


Should not the same courtesy be extended to colonists as to foreign rulers? 
This analogy was not quite apt (the Spectator pointed out that it applied rather 


21Colonial Office to Agent-General for South Australia, 15 Nov. 1888, Br. Accounts & Papers, 


1889, vol. 55, c. 5828. F 
22Sydney Morning Herald, 22 Nov. 1888 (leader). Mcllwraith, in his speech to the Queens- 
Jand Assembly, made a sharp distinction: “. . . of course, we would not have a veto; at all events, 


we would have a protest.” 
23T clegraph, 13 Nov. 1888. Cutting enclosed in Q.C.S.4., 88/10933. 
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to colonial Agents-General in England than to Governors in the colonies)** but 
the suggestion was an eminently practical one, as the Blake Case had 


demonstrated. 
To the second reason advanced by Lord Knutsford, Queensland replied 


that it is impossible to make the appointment from an Imperial 
point of view alone: a gentleman appointed simply as a conser- 
vator of Imperial interests can in no adequate sense be called 
a Governor, the Governor of a Colony with responsible govern- 
ment must work heartily and loyally for the interests of the 
Colony. When Imperial and Colonial interests clash, the 
Governor’s Ministers have always sought out and devised a 
course that would harmonize both.?® 


Unfortunately, the last sentence was not an accurate account of the history 
of constitutional struggles between Governors and their Ministers in the 
Australian colonies. The recent issue with Governor Musgrave over the preroga- 
tive of pardon made Queensland particularly sensitive on this score; anxiety 
probably led the colonial government to overstate their case in this rather obvious 
fashion. As a result, the Colonial Office was able to counter Queensland’s 
accusation simply with the flat denial that they did not make appointments “from 
an Imperial point of view alone”’.2® But the point at issue was more subtic 
than these arguments would indicate: the Colonial Office in fact was 
refusing to modify the premise that cases could arise where imperial interests 
must take precedence over local considerations. This assumption, however, was 
left unchallenged, as there were more concrete points to attack in the Colonial 
Office’s arguments defending the traditional procedure. 


The point which was regarded as conclusive by Lord Knutsford and _ his 
supporters—that the Governor’s impartiality must be beyond suspicion—was met 
by an able and closely reasoned answer from South Australia. This cabled reply?* 
was generally believed to be the work of the Attorney-General, the Hon. Charles 
Kingston. Lord Knutsford had previously informed the South Australian Agent- 
General that this constitutional obstacle appeared to him “insurmountable”. This 
South Australia denied: 


Even if control over selection of Governor were conceded to 
Local Government . . . they contend this would not warrant a 
suspicion of impartiality of gentlemen appointed. An argument 
to the contrary carried to its logical conclusion would justify 
doubts as to integrity of highest judicial officer whenever 
dealing with question affecting interests of Government by 
which he was appointed... . 


24Spectator, 17 Nov. 1888. Cutting enclosed in Q.C.S.4., 89/151. 

25Administrator of Queensland to Lord Knutsford, 15 Nov. 1888, Br. Accounts & Papers, 1889. 
vol. 55, c. 5828. 

26Lord Knutsford to the Administrator of Queensland, 30 Nov. 1888. Br. 4 4 
1889, vol. 55, c. 5828. i prin ais oe 

27Governor of South Australia to Lord Knutsford, 21 Nov. 1888. Br. Accounts & Papers, 1889 
vol. 55, c. 5828. ick 
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The analogy seems to be an apt and telling one. The mode of his appoint- 
ment was not held to impair the integrity of the Chief Justice; why then should 
the suspicion of partiality be any the more applicable to a Governor because his 
appointment was similarly subject to the approval of the local government? 
Moreover, the cable continued, there was a strong possibility that a Governor 
would be partial if the suggested change in procedure were not adopted: 

If the opportunity [i.e. of stating objections before the appoint- 

ment was formally made] is not to be afforded, there is without 

doubt possibility of objection being overlooked or not fully 

considered, which, if noted or fully considered prior to appoint- 

ment, would prevent it from being made. It would then become 

duty of Ministers to call attention to objection in question, and 

this would without doubt lead to much more undesirable 

position than if course Ministers have suggested were adopted. 

If after full consideration of objection the appointment were 

cancelled, it would involve no small annoyance to gentleman 

principally interested, and if, on the other hand, appointment 

were persisted in, it would be certainly much more reasonable to 

expect prejudice on part of Governor against Ministry raising 

objection than it would be to suspect bias on part of Governor 

in favour of Government for the simple reason that they could 

see no cause to protest against his appointment... . 


However plausible, this last point made by South Australia would not be likely 
to convince the Colonial Office. ‘The contention rests on the assumption that 
the colony was claiming merely the right to voice any objections before an 
appointment was made. The Colonial Office, however, would admit no difference 
in effect between this claim, and the right of a colony to control the selection of 
its Governor (by the power of veto, or the right of nomination). Therefore, in 
Lord Knutsford’s eyes, a Governor who had been appointed under the new 
procedure would not be holding office, as the South Australian cable stated, 
“for the simple reason that [the colonial government] could see no cause to 
protest against his appointment”, but rather because the colonial government 
had positively approved his appointment. 


These then were the constitutional issues involved, but still the heart of the 
matter has not been reached. Colonial pride had been stirred, and many felt 
that the time had come to affirm the status of a self-governing colony. When 
George Reid (N.S.W.) and the Hon. Alexander Hay (S.A.) warned that once 
the colonies were given the right to review appointments, they would forfeit the 
right to criticise them, the warning was rejected with a noble and memorable 
phrase: “It would be a coward’s part indeed to refuse the gift of freedom because 
it carried with it the obligation of being independent.”?® Henry Parkes expressed 
the aim of those colonies which made the claims in the following measured words: 


28Mr, Wise, in the New South Wales Legislative Assembly, 21 Nov. 1888. Reported in S.M.H., 
22 Nov. 1888, p. 5. Reid’s speech is also reported there. Hay’s speech in the South Australian 
Legislative Council on 4 Dec. is reported in the S.4.4., 5 Dec. 1888, p. 6. 
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It was of the very highest importance, viewing it steadily, and 

viewing it in the light of the connection with the mother country, 

that her Majesty’s Imperial advisers should be fully informed of 

the increased responsibility which fell upon them for appoint- 

ing gentlemen to the high office of Governor in countries where 

the institution of self-government had been conferred upon the 

people.?° 
With this in mind, he suggested “that no person in the future should be appointed 
to the office of Governor who has not had experience in the conduct of public 
affairs in high political office or in the Imperial Parliament”.*° If interpreted 
literally, this suggestion was impracticable—not only would it have disqualified 
many of the most successful of Australian Governors, (Parkes had difficulty in 
fitting the then Governor of N.S.W. to his definition) but also it was unlikely 
that the men so described would be willing to retire from a promising public 
career in England to serve in the colonies. However, if Parkes’ methods were 
crude, his intention was not. The appointment of Blake—who but five years 
previously had been a magistrate in Ireland—shocked and angered him. 

The time had come when no man, as a mere step of promo- 

tion in the Imperial service, should be appointed to the position 

of governor of any of these great colonies. . . . there ought 

to be no one sent here . . . who accepted the position merely for 

the sake of the salary and the emoluments attached to the office. 

(Hear, hear.)31 
The genuine and well-founded appeal for recognition which lay behind the 
colonies’ protests won support in many quarters. The Western Press (Bristol) 
expressed the hope that on this occasion the Colonial Office would not “be too 
keen in their pursuit of the traditional official sport of snubbing a Colony”.?? 


Yet the home officials chose to ignore the implicit appeal, probably in the 
belief that if matters were not taken in hand, the Blake Case might assume 
alarming proportions. The Imperial authorities calmly took charge; and the onus 
was placed upon the colonies to show reasonable cause why the accepted 
procedure should be changed. The tactics then adopted by the Colonial Office 
were simply to treat in isolation each point which the colonists and their sup- 
porters raised, and to avoid an evaluation of the situation and its implications as 
a whole. When Queensland was brash enough to state that “the Colonial Legisla- 
ture votes and the Colony pays the Governor’s salary, the amount voted and the 
fact of payment imply approval of the occupant of the office”; Lord Knutsford 
icily replied that 

it seems to have been overlooked that the Governor’s salary is, 
by a permanent Act, ‘placed at the disposal of Her Majesty,’ 


298.M.H., 22 Nov. 1888, p. 5. Report of debate in the Legislative Assembly on 21 Nov. 

30Address of the N.S.W. Legislative Assembly to the Queen, 22 Nov. 1888. Br. Accounts & 
Papers, 1889, vol. 55, c. 5828. 

31Parkes, in the New South Wales Legislative Assembly, on 21 Nov. 1888. Reported in S.M.H. 
22 Nov. 1888, p. 5. : 

8°Western Press, 20 Nov. 1888. Cutting enclosed in Q.C.S.4, 89/151. 
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with the particular object of securing the holder of the office in 
such an independent position as may enable him fearlessly and 
impartially to hold the balance between political parties.®3 


This rebuke was certainly earned, but the reprimand was continued. The 
Colonial Office pointed out that prior consultation with the colony concerned 
would not ensure that the best appointment would be made, for surely no self- 
respecting man would allow his name to “be submitted for the approval of 
gentlemen at a distance, to whom (though well and favourably known here) 
he may be altogether unknown”.*4 South Australia was prepared to meet this 
objection by submitting for Imperial consideration “the names of gentlemen 
whose appointment would be acceptable to the Colony”.8> The Queensland 
Government rested content in the knowledge that the Blake Case was an instance 
where it had knowledge of the man which the authorities in London did not 
possess. ‘The South Australian offer, however, was not pressed. The thought 
that the name of a colonist might appear on such a list was unpalatable even to 
colonists. Alexander Hay (S.A.) expressed a common foreboding: 


They had many gentlemen in the colony well suited for 
the office of Governor, but he would be sorry to see any of 
them appointed. When that came about the colonies would 
have separated from Great Britain, and as they could not 
defend themselves, either separately or collectively, he hoped it 
would never come about.®® 


Here was a point of possible misunderstanding, on which the colonists 
Were at pains to make their motives clear. Much of the discussion on the issue 
both in England and Australia was coloured by the uneasy feeling that to allow 
any change in the constitutional status of self-governing colonies would 
precipitate the disintegration of the Empire. Yet, apart from the separatist 
resolutions moved (and rejected with laughter) in the N.S.W. Assembly, there 
was no sign that the colonies making the claim for prior consultation were 
anxious to separate from the Empire: 


The members who were true to the old country, and 
hoped to live to see the day that Australasia would be a great 
nation, could vote for the resolution. It would not weaken 
our ties with the old country (hear, hear)—nor did it build a 
barrier against separation when the proper time arrived. 
(Hear, hear.)87 


33See Administrator of Queensland to Lord Knutsford, 15 Nov. 1888, and the reply, Lord 
Knutsford to Administrator of Queensland, 30 Nov. 1888, Br. Accounts & Papers, 1889, vol. 55, 
. 5828. ; 
: 34Lord Knutsford to the Governors of the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, 2 July 
1889, ibid. iy 

oat of South Australia to Lord Knutsford, 21 Nov. 1888. ibid. , 

36See debate in the South Australian Legislative Council on 4 Dec., reported in S.4.4., 5 Dec. 
1888, p. 6; and debate in N.S.W. Legislative Assembly, 21 Nov. 1888, reported in S.M.H., 22 Nov., 
1888, p. 5, speech by George Reid. raat 

37Mr. Fletcher, in the New South Wales Legislative Assembly, 21 Nov., reported in S.M.H., 


22 Nov. 1888, p. 5. 
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The action they took was not intended to be antagonistic 

to the home Government, but simply to show that they were 

advancing.*® 
It would certainly be a mistake to regard Victoria as “more patriotic than 
New South Wales”®® simply because the former dissociated itself from the other 
colonies’ claims. Moreover, the time-honoured argument of colonial reformers 
was applicable here, and was frequently stressed: that to remove any cause of 
friction between mother-country and colony could only strengthen the bond 
between them.*° 


Nevertheless, having considered all the arguments put forward by the 
colonies, the Colonial Office decided in July 1889 


that the expediency of making any constitutional change in the 
mode of appointing the Governor of an Australian Colony has 
not been established . . . the true interests of the Colonies, and 
the preservation of friendly and constitutional relations 
between the Colonies and this country will, in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, be best secured by adhering to 
the principles upon which the appointment of Governor has 
hitherto been made.*! 

And indeed if one considers in turn the response from each colony as 
recorded in the official despatches and addresses from the Legislatures, there 
appears on the surface much to justify the Colonial Office’s decision. In Victoria, 
a motion supporting Queensland’s stand had been defeated (3-59), and “the 
announcement of the result was received with cheers, and hon. members rose to 
their feet and sang the first verse of the National Anthem, the visitors who 
occupicd the galleries also standing. ‘Three cheers for the Queen were also 
given.”*? (A closer scrutiny of the proceedings in the Assembly, however, would 
have shown that the debate had been marked by anti-Irish sentiment and 
suspicion of the other colonies acting in concert, rather than clear argument on 
the issues involved.) The South Australian claims had been followed only a few 
weeks later by resolutions of the Legislative Council, objecting to the fact that 
the correspondence had been made without the approval of Parliament, and 
through an irregular channel (the Agent-General instead of the Governor).‘? 
The impression which this address was intended to convey to the imperial 
authorities was that the South Australian Government had acted on their own 


38Mr. Lyne in ibid. 
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authority only: the motion was actually a local political issue, a vote of no 
confidence in the Playford government. But in effect it allowed the home 
authorities to doubt whether the South Australian government’s views were in 
fact those of the colony. Tasmania and New Zealand had made no representa- 
tions at all on the subject; and with regard to Canada, the British authorities 
had been informed unofficially that the Dominion government “are decidedly of 
opinion that the appointment of a Governor-General should be made without 
any reference to the responsible Ministers’”’.*4 


This left only New South Wales’ and Queensland’s claims to be evaluated. 
New South Wales’ request for prior consultation had been linked with an 
impracticable suggestion defining the field from which Governors should be 
selected, and with an acknowledgment of “the wisdom of the selection of the 
present Representative of Your Majesty in New South Wales”.4® ‘These points 
could therefore surely be met by the Colonial Office exercising its customary 
care in the selection of a Governor for New South Wales.4® In Queensland, 
much of the excitement abated when the appointment of Sir Henry Norman to 
the Governorship was announced on 36 November. Despite the fact that the 
Colonial Office had refused to divulge his name to the colonial Government 
before the formal announcement was made, the news was received in Queens- 
land with general satisfaction. Norman had had a distinguished career as a 
soldier and administrator in India, and for the last five years had acted as 
Governor of Jamaica. Moreover, on 1 December Sir Thomas Mcllwraith (for 
reasons of health) resigned the Premiership and left the colony for a cruise to 
Japan and China. Early in the new year (1889), Lord Knutsford’s despatch 
which replied in detail to Queensland’s list of reasons for their objections to 
Blake, reached Brisbane. MclIlwraith’s successor, Morehead, acknowledged this 
despatch in a formal manner—and thus Queensland slipped out of the 
controversy: 


447.ord Knutsford to the Governors of the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, 8 July 1889, 


Br. Accounts & Papers, 1889, vol. 55, c. 5828. 

45 Address of the N.S.W. Legislative Assembly to the Queen, 22 Nov. 1888, Br. Accounts & 
Papers, 1889, vol. 55, c. 5828. 

46This attitude was actually adopted by the Colonial Office in 1893, when the question of 
prior consultation was again raised, in connection with the appointment of a Governor to N.S.W. 
The N.S.W. Government had made its request confidently: “. . . The Blake episode shewed that 
opinions Colonial Governments are respected. . . . Colony claims no rights in selection and appoint- 
ment but expects before final appointment Government should be informed in advance so that we 
may have opportunity informing Secretary State whether appointment in our opinion would be 
viewed with satisfaction and confidence.’ However, the Colonial Office refused, presuming that, 
as in the past, N.S.W. would appreciate its reasons for so doing: “Lord Ripon .. . is glad to see 
that the Colonial Government recognise that the responsibility for choice of Governor must rest 
with Her Majesty's Government. For the reason stated in his predecessor’s circular despatch of 
8 July 1889, he feels sure that on further consideraticn you will understand his inability to submit 
name for consideration of Colonial Government. His Lordship hopes shortly to acquaint you of 
a selection which he feels sure will be highly satisfactory.” NSW. Chief Secretary's Archives, 
4/3986, cable from Premier to Agent-General, 21 Feb. 1893; and ibid., 4/3979 cable from Agent- 
General to Premier, 21 Feb. 1893. 

In answer to questions in Parliament on 16 and 17 February, the reply was given that no 
change had been made or was contemplated in the practice which had been confirmed in 1889. See 
Hansard, 4th series, vol. 8, 1893, cols. 1577-8 and 1694-5. 
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As the object in view has been attained by the cancellation of 
Sir Henry Blake’s appointment, and the selection in his place of 
a gentleman, who is considered by the people of the Colony 
generally to be eminently qualified for the position, it 1s not 
necessary to further prolong the controversy on the subject, but 
your Excellency’s Ministers wait with interest the receipt of the 
Despatch which Lord Knutsford has promised dealing with the 
representations he has recently received from the Colonies of 
New South Wales, and South Australia upon the general subject 
of the appointment of Governors to the Australian Colonies.** 


The verdict given by the Colonial Office in July 1889 seemed to close the 
issue, but though the principle of local selection was not officially conceded until 
1930, the practice of consulting colonial governments before a Governor was 
appointed had been established long before then.** No specific issue occasioned 
the change in procedure—it simply developed in an informal and piece-meal way 
in an attempt to avoid any repetition of the embarrassment of the Blake Case. 
Indeed, many people felt that the colonies’ case had been won when Blake was 
not appointed to Queensland nor Normanby to South Australia because of the 
colonists’ objections. Technically, of course, Blake’s appointment had not been 
cancelled—he had resigned, and Normanby had never been actually appointed. 
Nevertheless, the colonies’ wishes had in effect been met, and, sensing the danger, 
The Times criticized Lord Knutsford for accepting Blake’s resignation: “The 
general principle that Colonial Governors must be nominated by the Imperial 
Government is, no doubt, maintained; but verbal adherence to a principle, 
however strenuous, is not very impressive in presence of its abandonment in the 
particular instance.” 4° The constitutional issues were not settled by the Blake 
Case, but they were thoroughly aired and a temporary solution was reached. 
The colonists—never attracted by abstract discussion of rights—soon let the 
matter slide, and the Colonial Office took care in its appointments to avoid giving 
them an occasion to revive it. Thus prior consultation with the colonial govern- 
ment concerned, which had been refused when it was claimed as a right, became 
the established practice as a matter of convenience. 


However, this much can be stated without equivocation: The Blake Case 
epitomizes Australian “national” sentiment at a time when imperial sentiment 
was also strong. By making a stand at that time, the colonies forced upon 
themselves and others the need to make a new appraisal of their status in relation 
to Great Britain. 


47Morehead to the Administrator of Queensland, 22 Jan. 1889. Archi 
Queensland, Local Official Letters to the Governor. 1889, vol XVII % 89/317, bdomaaies | 
48A. B, Keith, The Constitutional Law of the British Dominions, London, 1933, pp. 16-17 and 
134-5. Two earlier books by this author discuss the Blake Case: Imperial Unity and the Dominions 


Sarl say a and Responsible Government in the Dominions, 2nd ed., 2 vols. 


49The Times, 28 Nov. 1888, p. 9, leader. 
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The position taken has ensured for them more careful and 
respectful consideration by the authorities at home, and at the 
same time has fostered a healthy feeling of self-reliance... . B 
Its recent proceedings Queensland . has established a pre- 
cedent and asserted a principle. . . . ‘History has been made.®° 
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Vida Goldstein: 
the Australian Suffragette 


By NORMAN MACKENZIE 


“In Europe and America”, wrote Alice Zimmern in her 1909 survey of the 
women’s suffrage movement, “we may watch the struggles and aspirations after 
freedom, but we must turn to the Antipodes to see the achievement”.’ In 1893 
New Zealand had been the first country to make women parliamentary electors, 
a precedent soon followed in South Australia (1894) and Western Australia 
(1899), where women voted at both colonial and the first commonwealth elections. 
The enfranchisement of women in these two colonies was the prelude to the 
Federal Franchise Act of 1902, whereby Australia became the first large country 
to introduce universal adult suffrage. 


That fact alone would make the federal elections of 16 December 1903 a 
turning point both for modern democracy and for the feminist movement. But, 
on Monday 3 August a meeting of the Women’s Federal Political Association of 
Victoria invited its president, Miss Vida Goldstein, to stand as a candidate for 
the Senate. “The idea of a woman candidate was so unusual in British 
Dominions”, Miss Goldstein herself declared two months later, in the speech 
which opened her campaign, “that to some it appeared a revolutionary idea”. 
Miss Goldstein was being modest in using the word “unusual”: it would have 
been more accurate if she had said that her venture was unprecedented. It is 
true that a few women had by this time been elected to very minor local offices 
in Britain. Lady Sandhurst, elected to the London County Council in 1889, had 
then been disqualified on grounds of sex in a famous test case, but the point of 
law she raised was much more important than the political position she had 
sought. And though, in the United States, the granting of the vote to women in 
Colorado and Utah had been followed by the election of women members of the 
legislatures of these two states, Miss Vida Goldstein was the first woman in the 


English-speaking world to stand as a candidate for a constituted national 
legislature,” 


At the time of the election, Miss Goldstein was 32, and she had been active 


in the women’s movement for several vears. In 1899 she had founded a feminist 
paper called the Woman's Sphere, which she continued to edit until its demise in 
1905. Her family background was unconventional. Her grandfather, a Polish 
Jewish refugee, had been converted to Unitarianism; her father, born in Cork, 


Tiong a Woman’s Suffrage in Many Lands, The Woman Citizen Publishing Society, 


2The unsuccessful candidature of Catherine Helen Spence in South A i - 
ship of the Federal Convention. She polled 7,000 votes. ete dee aren a kg 
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had emigrated to Australia in 1858, where he had married the daughter of a 
Scots squatter. Both Lt.-Col. Goldstein and his wife were active in social reform 
movements. By the standards of their time, they were emancipated. “Her 
parents”, Miss Goldstein was quoted as saying, “had brought her up with 
the idea that she must earn her own living, that to do so she must have the best 
education possible, that she must learn to think for herself, to find out the why 
and the wherefore of things. Of course that method led straight to woman 
suffrage. . . . Dr. Strong® interested her in land reform, penal reform, social re- 
form of all kinds. He has always impressed upon his congregation ‘the moral 
duty laid upon them of doing all they could to make the world a more beautiful 
place for those who come after them to dwell in’. She had been privately 
educated by a governess, then sent to the Presbyterian Ladies College, where she 
matriculated in the University of Melbourne. With her sister Bella, who married 
the British socialist H. H. Champion, she opened a school at East St. Kilda, which 
she continued to run until she became a full-time worker for the suffrage move- 
ment in 1899. 


Australia had been prepared to let its women citizens vote. Miss Goldstein 
noted, in a pamphlet published in London a decade afterwards as propaganda 
for the British suffragettes, that “one feature of the suffrage campaign in Australia 
makes it radically different from that in any other country — the readiness of 
our men to admit that our cause was a just one, and entitled to immediate re- 
cognition. We never had any difficulty in winning the men of Australia to our 
side. Our real battleground was the Upper House in each Colony.”® In retrospect 
that judgment still seems a fair one: the campaign for women’s suffrage in 
Australia had good friends in high places (notably Sir John Forrest in Western 
Australia, Sir John Cockburn in South Australia, Sir John Quick in Victoria and 
Sir Henry Parkes in New South Wales) as well as many male supporters in the 
ranks. But even those who had worked hard for female suffrage were not alto- 
gether ready for the next step: it is one thing to give women the vote and some- 
thing else to give a vote for a woman.® In New Zealand, indeed, the Act that 
made women parliamentary electors expressly excluded them from sitting in the 
House for which they voted, and it was generally assumed after the Sandhurst 
case that women were ineligible for election anywhere under British law.* 


It was necessary for Miss Goldstein to challenge that assumption. She could 
not expect to poll respectably unless a substantial part of the electorate was 
convinced that she was eligible — and doubts about that had been raised within 


3The Rev. Charles Strong, to whose Australian Church the Goldsteins belonged. 

4West Gippsland Gazette, Oct. 1903. 

5Vida Goldstein, Woman Suffrage in Australia, The Woman’s Press, London, n.d. 

6Later in the year three more women candidates came forward, all of them in New South 
Wales. Mrs. M. A. Moore-Bentley and Mrs. N. A. Martell announced for the Senate, and Miss 
Selina Anderson ran for the House seat of Dalley. All three went to the poll in December, but 
none of them did so well as Miss Goldstein, or attracted so much attention within and without 


Australia. 
7The Australian States, later and severally, believed it necessary to pass legislation specifically 


granting eligibility. 
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a day or two of her decision to run. On 5 August, the Melbourne Argus reported 
in its news columns that Sir William Lyne, the Minister for Home Affairs, was 
very emphatic upon the point. Sir William Lyne said: 
There is no doubt on the subject. Section 8 of the Con- 
stitution says that ‘the qualification of a senator shall be the 
same as those of a member of the House of Representatives’. 
Section 34, relating to the qualification of members of the 
House of Representatives, insists that ‘he must be of the full 
age of 21 years’, and ‘must have been for three years at least 
a resident within the limits of the Commonwealth’, and ‘must 
be a subject of the Queen or for at least five years naturalised’. 
‘He’ includes ‘she’ under the Constitution, and we have ex- 
pressly provided this in our Acts Interpretation Act, so I am 
certain that women can become members of the Senate if they 
can command a sufficient number of votes.® 


The certitudes of Sir William were not, however, shared by the editor of 
the Argus, for he proceeded to correct Sir William in the next paragraph, arguing 


that the Home Secretary had mistakenly applied the Federal Acts Interpretation 
Act to the Constitution itself. He editorialised at length on another page, declar- 
ing that the enfranchised woman was “determined to exercise the full political 
power conferred on her by men in their hours of political ease and lighthearted- 
ness”. If, the Argus insisted, the Constitution in fact made women eligible for 
election to Parliament, “the Convention which drew up the Constitution was 
entirely misled on the point by its leader, who is now Sir Edmund Barton”. For, 
it recalled, when the qualification clause was submitted to the Convention, Mr. 
Elliott Lewis of Tasmania had “raised the point that under the clause a female 
elector could be a candidate, and could be elected as a member of either House”. 
Sir Edmund Barton broke in to deny that this would be the case. On his 
assurance, the Argus commented sadly, “the clause was agreed to without any 
express prohibition of women sitting in Parliament being embodied. . . . If 
Australia has authorised women to sit in Parliament, it has certainly done so 
unwittingly.”® The next day the Argus reported that “Ministers preserve silence on 
the subject .. . prompted by motives of policy, perhaps, they will not discuss the 
matter publicly”.1° The Argus, in fact, was unable to arouse much support for 
this campaign against women candidates, and one reason for this seems to have 
been that no one with any influence — and a parliamentary seat at stake — would 


risk antagonising the large number of women who would be voting for the first 
time. 


Meanwhile, the argument about eligibility had been carried over into the 
columns of Punch, which seemed uncertain whether it wished to have a woman 
candidate in the field because of the opportunities that this would offer for 
facetious humour, or to condemn Miss Goldstein for her temerity. After a 


8Argus, 5 Aug. 1903. 9ibid. 
10Argus, 6 Aug. 1903. rs 
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laboured joke about a male canvasser in South Australia who had married two 
women electors and been served with breach of promise suits by six others, Punch 
abruptly declared: “If Sir William Lyne is right in his interpretation of the Act 
one thing is certain, and that is that the male electors of Australia have been 
bamboozled. With deliberate intention, or through gross neglect, a march has 
been stolen upon them, and where it was intended to give only a small concession 
to the women, and that with no little reluctance, the softer sex has been permitted 
to appropriate the whole animal.”!! This comment smacks more of bad temper 
than of considered constitutional interest, and it was untypical. Within a week 
of Miss Goldstein’s announcement most press opinion was taking her eligibility 
for granted — although the Age, the most influential journal in Victoria, added 
a somewhat pompous warning. “Zealous advocates of the full adult suffrage”, 
it said, “should remember that not all things which are lawful are also expedient 

. . the attempt to try two new political experiments at once must more than 
double the chances for which the opponents of adult suffrage are eagerly looking 
—of turning the whole movement into ridicule.” 


The Age was not alone in making this distinction between women voters 
and women candidates, though it was the first to raise the point. All through 
the campaign this was the line taken by the opponents of Miss Goldstein; even 
those who revealed in other ways that they had diehard masculine prejudices 
insisted that they welcomed the franchise, on condition that it was used to good 
ends. Everyone paid formal compliments to the “thinking woman vote” that 
would bring “better qualities” into public life? Such a distinction was no doubt 
both irritating and potentially damaging to Miss Goldstein, and it may account 
for complaints that she had “to fight against the opposition of the press”.1® A 
characteristic comment of this kind appeared in the Horsham Times on 23 October: 
“Miss Goldstein’s mission just now would have been a most praiseworthy and 
wise one were it merely confined to educating her sex as to the franchise and 
how it should be exercised. That would have properly been within her sphere; 
but to try and win a seat in Parliament is a move that even her co-workers are 
strongly opposed to,” 


The sting in this remark lay in the last phrase. For Miss Goldstein had 
failed to get the whole of the women’s movement in Victoria behind her — her 
decision to run, in fact, had caused fresh antagonisms among already disputatious 
factions — and her critics naturally made the most of this embarrassing failure. 
It enabled them to point out that the “moderate” groups in the suffrage move- 
ment were opposed to Miss Goldstein’s militant adventure, considering that votes 
for women were sufficient unto that day and that election. 


11Pynch, 13 Aug. 1903. ; ; : 
12See, for instance, a speech by Mr. Alfred Deakin reported in the Australian Star, 11 Aug. 
1903, the Horsham Times, 23 Oct. 1903, and the Ballarat Courier, 14 Dec. 1903 for characteristic 


comments of this kind. ; , : , 
18Her own election scrapbook, preserved at the Women’s Service Library in London, shows 


that this charge cannot be sustained. 
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The women’s suffrage movement in Australasia had begun in Victoria: as 
early as 1868, John Stuart Mill had written to Sir Archibald Michie, then soon 
to be Attorney-General of the colony, congratulating him on a discussion of 
votes for women in the Victorian legislature, and soon afterwards Mrs. Dugdale 
and Mrs. Lowe had commenced an agitation with which they were associated 
until the turn of the century. But in that period a number of fresh starts had 
been made. 

The movement in Victoria was in a state of confusion — though not of 
inactivity — when in 1891 Miss Annette Bear returned from Britain, where she 
had been active in feminist organizations. She seems, like Miss Rose Scott in 
New South Wales, to have had a talent for getting women of differing tempera- 
ments and persuasions to work together, and to have overcome (again like Miss 
Scott) the reluctance of some women to co-operate with the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Such co-operation was essential if progress was to be made, 
for the W.C.T.U. was the largest women’s organization, with funds, organizers, 
and contacts in almost every community. After 1890 it was working whole- 
heartedly for the franchise in every colony. But apart from certain sectarian 
problems which hampered co-operation between the W.C.T.U. and other feminist 
groups, there was another obstacle to unity — the reluctance of the more militant 
feminists to accept the leadership and the cautious tactics of the W.C.T.U. and 
the implicit association of the franchise with temperance. Miss Bear (later Mrs. 
Bear-Crawford) managed to form a United Council for Women’s Suffrage, which 
included delegates from local suffrage leagues, from the W.C.T.U., the Vigilance 
Association and Trades Hall, and this council sponsored a petition for the franchise 
which secured 33,000 signatures. This display of strength, for the petition was 
the largest ever presented in Victoria, seems to have impressed the politicians in 
the Lower House at least, for at the 1891 election a majority of them were pledged 
to support a franchise Bill. ‘Thereafter, as Miss Goldstein noted, the main 
struggle for the vote — as for other advanced measures in Victoria — had to 
be conducted against the reactionary majority in the Legislative Council, which 


had reluctantly accepted adult male suffrage and held out against universal 
suffrage to the bitter end, 


This quick success, and the frustrations that then ensued while the suffragists 
set about the slow task of sapping and mining the Legislative Council, may account 
for some of the acrimonious exchanges that subsequently afflicted the suffrage 
movement in Victoria. Moreover, in 1899, Mrs. Bear-Crawford died. “Deprived 
of her leadership”, Miss Goldstein wrote later, “the United Council became an 
effete body. Its policy became academic instead of political; it trusted to the 
high-sounding promises of so-called friends in Parliament who would do every- 
thing for woman suffrage except fight for it in the Lower House when it suffered 
its annual rejection by the Upper House.”!4 Miss Goldstein, who had been Mrs. 
Bear-Crawford’s closest associate and then her successor, was unable to win a 


14Vida Goldstein, Woman Suffrage in Australia. 
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majority of the council for more militant policies, and her relations with the local 
leadership of the W.C.T.U. continued to deteriorate. With some of the “younger 
spirits”, mostly supporters of the Labor Party or unaffiliated radicals, she formed 
the Women’s Political Association. When the Trades Hall sympathizers with- 
drew, led by Miss Lilian Locke, in order to organize the women’s vote for Labour 
candidates at the federal elections, the association was reconstructed—Miss 
Goldstein remaining president—into the Women’s Federal Political Association. 
This was the body that nominated Miss Goldstein for the Senate, and despite its 
large title it was no more than a small feminist splinter group. 


Yet small though it was, the Association was not united behind the proposal 
to nominate Miss Goldstein. On 15 August the 4ge reported a second meeting 
of the W.F.P.A. within a fortnight, this one being called especially to endorse Miss 
Goldstein’s nomination. 

The motion gave rise to considerable discussion. Mrs. Press 
maintained that the candidature of a woman for Parliament at 
present would be highly undesirable, as it would seriously 
prejudice the effort to secure the franchise for women at State 
elections. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union, which 
numbered about 10,000 members was strongly opposed to the 
candidature of Miss Goldstein, or any other woman, at this 
stage. Besides, Miss Goldstein had been working for woman 
franchise only about five years; other women had _ been working 
for about 20 years in the same cause. Finally the motion was 
put and was declared carried, about 20 of those present voting in 
its favour. Dissatisfaction was expressed by several of those 
opposed to the motion at the way in which the meeting was 
conducted. 


Mrs. Press was not, in fact, putting the W.C.T.U. position at this meeting, 
but only the position of its Victorian executive, which a few days before had met 
and unanimously declared against any woman candidate. 


It is now impossible to assess with any precision how far the rank and file 
of the W.C.T.U. in Victoria followed the line taken by the state executive. No 
doubt the executive’s opposition was some handicap to Miss Goldstein’s 
campaign: if the W.C.T.U. had given her its full support she would have been 
able to call upon funds and practical organizing help that were denied her. But 
most of the active suffragists in Victoria must have been drawn into Miss 
Goldstein’s ad hoc campaign, for it could not have been staged on such a 
scale had she depended solely upon the work of the handful of militants who first 
nominated her. Among these helpers were many W.C.T.U. members who had been 
helped to ignore the views of their state executive by Our Federation, the official 
organ of the Australasian W.C.T.U. It tartly reproved the Victorian executive 
for objections of a kind that had been “urged against granting women the ballot, 
and, if we had waited for time to dissolve such arguments, all women would still 
be disfranchised. . . . Women have never won any improvement in the condition 
of their sex by sitting down to wait.” Miss Goldstein quoted this helpful state- 
ment in a prominent place on one of her campaign leaflets, together with a letter 
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from Mrs. Elizabeth W. Nicholls of South Australia, a former president of the 
Australasian W.C.T.U. congratulating her on running for the Senate.!° 


The dispute with the W.C.T.U. undoubtedly gave Miss Goldstein’s critics a 
good debating point. Less notice seems to have been taken of another schism. in 
the women’s movement—the breakaway of the Labour women led by Miss Lilian 
Locke, who had been the secretary of the United Council and had become 
organizing secretary of a women’s branch of the Political Labor Council; with 
the assistance of Mr. Tom Mann she was trying to mobilize the votes of working- 
class women in the industrial and mining areas. This disagreement between the 
“very democratic” Miss Goldstein and her Labour friends raised a tactical point 
of some importance. Miss Goldstein herself was considered to be a Socialist of 
sorts; her sister Bella was married to H. H. Champion, who had been one of the 
leaders of the Social-Democratic Federation in Britain and a close associate of 
William Morris and Henry Hyndman. The whole Goldstein family had been 
closely concerned in radical causes in Victoria. Yet Vida Goldstein put her 
feminism. before her socialism: like most militant feminists she had come to 
believe that women had a special and independent contribution to make to political 
life, a contribution distinct from and better than that made by masculine- 
dominated political parties. This attitude has remained one of the central themes 
of feminist propaganda down to the present day. The Labour women, however, 
took a different view, regarding politics more as a social struggle than a state of 
mind, and they insisted that the most sensible thing an emancipated woman could 
do was to give her vote to the Labor candidates. They may not have been 
responsible for the rather panic-stricken note which appeared in the Labour Ticket 
on the eve of the election: “Don’t throw away valuable votes! Whatever the 
views of woman candidates for seats in the Federal Parliament may be, Labour 
electors are warned that, from the point of view of the soundest legal authority, 
all votes given for women candidates are votes thrown away.” But Miss Locke 
no doubt prompted the more rational comments which, in contradiction to this 


alarmist statement about Miss Goldstein’s ineligibility, appeared in the same issue 
of Labour Ticket.1® 


Again, the advent of women to political life is such a 
splendid fruit of the ceaseless agitation of the Labour Party for 
a generation that we would all like to signalise the occasion by 
giving a spare vote to such a capable woman-reformer as 

Miss GOLDSTEIN 
if there were any votes to spare. But there are not. To split the 
solidarity of the Labour Four is not to reject one of them, but to 
reject the whole four, for others who vote for her on the grounds 


that you do will not reject the same Labour candidate that 
you do. 


15Campaign leaflet published by Miss Goldstein’s Central Election C ittee in Melb 
Labour Ticket, 9 Dec. 1903. ton Committee in Melbourne. 
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This was a reasonable argument for voting the straight Labour ticket. On 
another page the Labour case against “bourgeois feminism” is put succinctly, 
though in an increasingly shrill tone. 


The basis of woman’s suffrage is the equal rights of women 
to the rights of men. Vida Goldstein, if she were a Labour 
candidate, has an equal right to be supported as a Labour man. 
As Vida Goldstein is not a Labour candidate, she has no greater 
claim than if she were a man. The sex of the candidate has 
nothing to do with the question. Those who support Vida 
Goldstein because she is a woman are voting against sexual 
equality and against the equal claims of women and men. 
Sexual superiority is not sexual equality... . 


Do not vote for Vida Goldstein because she is a woman.... 

Vida Goldstein is not fighting for your mother or your wife; 

Vida Goldstein is fighting for self, the same old selfishness that 

ruins the best of causes. Vote for your mother. 
The second half of this passage is undoubtedly demagogic and it may seem 
unfair, but in these two paragraphs the writer had struck directly to the centre 
of the controversy about feminism. With the W.C.T.U. attacking Miss Goldstein 
from the right of the women’s movement, and such powerful arguments against 
her coming from the left, her election campaign had to be launched on the 
narrowest rather than the broadest front of feminism, and it must be judged in 
that context. 


Early in 1903, Miss Rose Scott—who ranks immediately after Miss Catherine 
Spence as a pioneer of the women’s movement in the nineteenth century—was 
asked to forecast what difference the Federal Franchise Act of 1902 would make 
to Australian life. She replied in terms that are characteristic of the active 
feminist. 

What is the Australian woman going to do with her 
vote? ... Who is to guide woman? I reply: Certainly not man, 
in the first place! Man with his pitfalls of extravagance, out- 
ward show, Party Government, sectarianism, war, and all other 
follies. No! In the first place—woman must be guided by her 
own conscience and her wonderful perceptive powers. Secondly, 
by her fellow-women who have so long studied matters political 
—from the woman’s point of view.!" 
“The woman’s point of view”. This phrase is the rock on which the woman’s 
movement has been built. In all the debates about feminism it recurs with almost 
monotonous consistency. Critics of feminism have pointed out how much is 
assumed by those who use the phrase, and how it conceals a contradiction 
between the demand for equality between the sexes and the implied assertion of 
feminine superiority. (Like many political attitudes this is nonetheless effective 
for being illogical.) They have argued that there can be no “woman’s point of 
view” as such. A class so broad has no meaningful common denominator beyond 


17Table Talk, March 1903. 
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the physical fact of sex. Women are divided by social class, by marital status, by 
occupation or lack of it, by age and by education—these, rather than the fact of 
sex, are what condition a woman’s views on workman’s compensation , housing 
problems, married women’s ownership of property, shop early closing of 
equal pay. 

A woman’s interest in such social causes may, it is true, seem to derive from 
her feminism. Feminists, indeed, have claimed reforms in these fields as a direct 
consequence either of women’s suffrage or the campaigns necessary to secure it. 
It is more reasonable to put the proposition in the opposite way—to argue that 
feminism is one of the political forms that social protest assumes, especially among 
educated and middle-class women. For a variety of reasons, the sex war is 
substituted for the class war. Curiously enough, the terminology and the 
structure of the polemic employed are very similar. Take, for example, the passage 
just quoted from Miss Rose Scott and replace the word “women” by “workers” 
and the word “man” by “capitalism”. The similarity becomes evident at once. 


The comparison between the forms and tactics of the women’s movement 
and those of the working-class movement can be carried further. Women, such 
as Miss Goldstein, who believed in the independent representation of their sex, 
found themselves using almost the same arguments as contemporary socialists 
who were demanding the independent representation of the workers. “Through 
not having women in Parliament”, wrote Vida Goldstein at the outset of her 
campaign, “the energy and valuable time of individual women and women’s 
organisations outside has to be spent on the often Herculean task of educating 
members up to the point of seeing the injustices in certain measures affecting 
women”.'§ Lobby or party? This is a question that every burgeoning minority 
group has to settle for itself at a crucial point in its development. 


In 1903, however, it was possible for a Labour candidate to be elected solely 
by appealing to the working-class vote: it would have been utopian for Miss 
Goldstein to hope for victory if she appealed only to the women’s vote. Part of 
the suffragist movement was publicly opposing her; it was evident that a great 
many women, going to the polls for the first time, would vote as their fathers or 
husbands did; and she could be sure that a number of women would vote against 
her simply because she was a woman. She had, therefore, to broaden her platform 
to attract male votes on other issues, though these continued to play a subordinate 
part in her propaganda, and her opponents justifiably pointed out that on some 
of these she was patently opportunist or ill-instructed. 


Miss Goldstein delivered the keynote speech of her campaign in her home 
town of Portland, on Tuesday 13 October: in it were included all the main argu- 
ments that appeared in her campaign leaflets and in her major speeches over the 
next two months. She first put, in somewhat milder phrases than she sometimes 
employed, the case that “there were interests affecting women that could be best 


*8Vida Goldstein, “Should Women Enter Parliament?” in Review of Reviews, Aug. 1903. 
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served by women”.'® Then, in an effort to persuade Victorian suffragists that 
her candidature would help rather than hinder the effort to secure the state 
franchise for women, she suggested that a heavy poll for her would prove “that 
the majority of the people were with us’’,?° and that the local variations in her 
vote would show “where the suffrage sentiment was strongest or weakest, so that 
the work of educating and organising might be regulated accordingly”. Next 
came a general argument in support of votes for women and an appeal to women 
to use their votes—“Woman has to obey the laws and should have a voice in 
making them”—and a characteristic attack on “party government”: she favoured 
“the public democratic principle to think for one’s self and not to suffer the 
despotism of Russia”. She was, moreover, a protectionist, though she preferred 
to call herself “a fiscal atheist”.2! Quite consistently, she declared in favour of 
White Australia (though she believed that the Kanakas imported to Queensland 
should be permitted to remain) and against assisted immigration: “they should take 
heed and not allow foreigners to come into Australia and cut down the wages 
of their own workers, who had had a great struggle to raise wages to the present 
level.” She supported conciliation and arbitration, which would “do away with 
the bitterness and distress of lockouts and strikes”, and opposed both a trans- 
continental railway and the creation of a “bush capital” on grounds of expense. 
The last two demands were indispensable to a candidate seeking votes in 
Melbourne at this period. They did not mean that Miss Goldstein was opposed 
to greater centralization. In fact, she supported a stronger federal authority, able 
to pre-empt borrowing rights, railway ownership and general powers from the 
states, their legislatures being reduced to “a kind of London County Council”. 
Finally, she wished to see the creation of a separate Australian navy, arguing that 
the proposed annual subsidy to the royal navy would be a constant financial 
drain that would secure no physical assets in return. Her platform, therefore, was 
a mixture of social nationalism and feminism, reasonably coherent and directly 
relevant to the state of opinion in Victoria at the beginning of this century. 

A new candidate, a new cause; both depended for publicity on the press.” 
There is no doubt that on the whole the newspapers were favourable. Even those 
papers which opposed Miss Goldstein’s candidature gave her a good deal of space 
and normally reported her fairly, though the increasingly sharp opposition of the 
Age was a severe handicap. 


19Portland Observer, 15 Oct. 1903. 

20Portland Guardian, 15 Oct. 1903. 

21The Age, which had written on 22 August that “she is a protectionist on principle and will 
always vote straight with the party goes without saying, for whe have stronger inducements to 
safeguard the productive interests of the country than women, who are the most consistent 
producers in it?”, began to be less sure as the campaign wore on and its own favoured protectionist 
candidates seemed to be in some danger from Miss Goldstein. On 27 November it found “good 
reason to question her soundness on the fiscal question”, quoting a speech she had made at Mary- 
borough in which she said: “Free-trade was to her mind the ideal trade, and protection was a 
necessary evil in a young country”. 

22There are a number of press references to her smart appearance, her pleasant manner of 
speaking, her wit, common-sense and poise. It is clear that she was an accomplished speaker, by 
the standard of the times, and that she had an attractive platform-manner. She was, of course, 
already known in some towns as a lecturer on social problems and the suffrage. 
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Outside the metropolitan area, the local journals gave her a great deal of 
help. On 23 October, the Yarragwonga Chronicle wrote: 
We are disposed to tip Miss Goldstein as one of the six 
Victorian Senators in the new Parliament.2? She is about the 
most eligible woman that the Women’s Federal Political Associa- 
tion could have chosen to test the claims of her sex for complete 
political emancipation. A large percentage of the electors (men 
and women) will say: ‘We will give this woman a vote. Her 
political creed is healthy, and we shall have an opportunity of 
studying woman in active political life.’ 
Two days later the Hamilton Spectator began its editorial comment by noting 
that “there can be no doubt that she is very earnest and wholehearted”,** and 
on 24 October the Maryborough Standard reported that she “is meeting with 
great success in her venture so far”. On the same day the Stawell News noted 
that Miss Goldstein could fairly well “justify her candidature for the Senate in 
view of the fact that the suffrage has been granted to women of the Common- 
wealth. It is all very well to say that while women should have the vote they 
should not have the right to go into Parliament, but if they are entitled to the 
one they are equally entitled to the other”. Though the Avoca Mail?’ objected 
to Miss Goldstein’s protectionist views, it conceded gallantly that “she is a fluent 
and captivating speaker, and received a sympathetic hearing for her undertaking 
from a considerable number of electors present for the occasion”. Described by 
the Gippsland Standard as “a lady of learning who is calculated to do a deal of 
good in her day and generation”,?® and given a long and scrupulously fair 
appraisal in the West Gippsland Gazette,?’ Miss Goldstein was further assured by 
the Leongatha Sun that “it is the male voter who, from present appearances, is 
going to help plucky Vida Goldstein to a Senate seat. . . . There seems to be a 
fair consensus of male opinion in her favor. And Vida may thank her sprightly 
garb as well as her sprightly wits for a lot of it.”?8 The Yackandandah Times, 
towards the end of November wrote: “That Miss Goldstein is a clever woman is 
generally conceded. Those who have followed her career will have seen that she 
is particularly adapted to public work, whilst her private life proves her to be 
essentially womanly. Her election cannot be productive of harm, whilst the 
refining influence she exerts will do much to improve Parliamentary circles.”2® 
The Avoca Free Press was less inhibited in its support than its contemporary, the 
Avoca Mail, for on 28 November it suggested that Miss Goldstein was “vastly 
superior to many of the old women masquerading in male attire in the Legislative 
Council, and the brainless fossils attempted to be thrust down the public throat 
by the Age and Argus alike. Miss Goldstein is a brilliant brainy young lady, and 
the experiment of utilising her services in the interest of good government is well 


*3There were, in fact, only four vacancies to be filled, two of those elected in 1901 having 
another three years to run. 


24Hamilton Spectator, 22 Oct. 1903. 25Avoca Mail, 27 Oct. 1903. 
26Gippsland Standard, 30 Oct. 1903. 27West Gippsland Gazette, 27 Oct. 1903. 
28Leongatha Sun, 4 Nov. 1903. 29Yackandandah Times, 20 Nov. 1903. 
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worth a trial.” A similar view was taken in the last stages of the campaign by 
the Warrnambool Standard, which remarked that “she will probably poll a much 
heavier vote than many people imagine. Her intellectual qualifications are not 
questioned, and her grasp of the details of political questions should put many of 
her male opponents to shame. The principal objection raised against her candi- 
dature is that she is a woman, and this is the feeling that she has to overcome 
if she is to be included among the successful four.” At the same time the 
Numurkah Standard was reviewing the field, and concluding that “the young 
lady is going to poll a heavy vote. She is admired in many quarters for having 
the courage of her opinions, and her candidature is a corollary of the enfranchise- 
ment of women.”’! 


Encouraging reports of this kind can be found in the press right up to polling 
day. On 12 December the Ovens and Murray Advertiser tipped Miss Goldstein 
among the first four, adding that “she is undoubtedly first favourite in Beech- 
worth, if one may judge from common report’. On the same day the Evening 
Mail reported that Miss Goldstein “quite dispelled the generally accepted idea of 
women’s garrulity, and, indeed, set a worthy example to her male opponents in the 
art of condensation. . . it seems pretty certain that when the papers are counted 
next Wednesday, Bendigo will be found to have spoken with no uncertain voice 
in favor of the new order of things political which Miss Goldstein is seeking to 
establish”? 


Such quotations are more than adequate to show that far from suffering 
from a conspiracy of silence on the part of the press, or, what is nearly as bad 
for a candidate, serious misrepresentation, Miss Goldstein received a fair share 
of publicity and a surprising amount of it was laudatory. 


It is, however, necessary to note three striking exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion. The first is the series of crude and tasteless jokes and cartoons which 
appeared in Punch, which sneered in an adolescent manner at the idea of women 
politicians. (A number of papers published doggerel ballads, some supporting 
and some lampooning Miss Goldstein: all of them were good election fun if poor 
verse.) The second—and overwhelmingly important—exception is the Age, which 
became more and more anxious as reports suggested that Miss Goldstein was 
picking up votes at the expense of more orthodox protectionists. By 18 November 
it had come fairly close to mere personal abuse, saying that Miss Goldstein was 
“4 graceful and attractive speaker, who can talk charmingly apropos of nothing. 
She has no political grasp of the grave questions which must confront the next 
Parliament and she asks women and others to vote for her, not on account of any 
political opinions that she holds, or any high cause she would serve, but simply 


30W arrnambool Standard, 2 Dec. 1903. 31Numurkah Standard, 2 Dec. 1903. 
32This was well observed. Miss Goldstein polled better in Bendigo than in any other district 


in the State. 
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on account of her sex. That is certainly unworthy of the platform of any candi- 
date, and mere euphonious speech and a pretty face are not substitutes for solid 
opinions and definite principles in the battle for life.” 


The third exception is an interesting one, for it was the only long attack on 
Miss Goldstein to appear in the whole campaign, and it rises at points to the 
pitch of hysteria. This was the editorial published by the Bairnsdale Advertiser 
of 17 November, and I quote a characteristic extract: 

If Miss Goldstein’s only opponent was some such monster 
as Aaron the Moor in Shakespeare’ Titus Andronicus, the 
female voters of Australia—or at least such of them as exercised 
their own choice at the ballot box—would cast their votes 
against her... . Can we, as sane people, subscribe to such a pre- 
posterous possibility as that of being governed by a legislature 
and a Cabinet of females—most of them women who had failed 
in the pursuit of woman’s great object in life—man—and whose 
intellectual attainments and individual attractiveness would not, 
as a matter of course, be of a high order? 


On 16 December, 18 candidates went to the poll for Victoria’s four Senate 
seats. Four of them were ultra-Conservatives: Sir John M’Intyre, Colonel 
Templeton, Mr. Smith and Mr. Derham. Four more were the nominees of the 
Political Labor Council: Mr. Solly, Mr. Lemmon, Mr. Findley and Mr. Barker. 
Mr. Trenwith, having had a quarrel with the P.L.C. about caucus decisions, ran 
as a Labour independent. Miss Goldstein ran as “The Only Woman Candidate” 
with the slogan “Vote for One Woman and Three Men”, Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, 
Mr. M’Culloch, Mr. Wise and Mr. Williams ran as independents and the 
Ministerial ticket, in association with the Protectionist Association, was Mr. Dow, 
a spokesman for farming interests, Mr. Styles, a reformist Liberal, Mr. Best, one 
of the sitting members, and Mr. Barrett, who had mild progressive inclinations. 
(Mr. Barrett’s nomination, all the same, proved too much for the Age, which 
approved the first three protectionist nominees but proposed M’Culloch, a 
reactionary member of the Legislative Council, in place of Barrett.) 


In all 313,487 electors voted, a poll of 51 per cent., voting being heaviest in 


Kooyong (59 per cent.) and lightest in Indi (35 per cent.). The successful 
candidates were: 


Mrs (Wie tA oud Fen With de Sects <ateehoae ae 102,384 
Dit, Rot Woes eet dlad..nnn adtus. eames aes 97,693 
IIE. Vick TRULO Ys a elite ace nee eae nel maine 88,614 
I Fag PE 3 (Cee en ete Sill apt ME! een IK 85,387 


Miss Goldstein came 15th, with a vote of 51,497. She had polled best in 
Kooyong and in the country areas. She did very well in Bendigo, and polled 
respectable votes in Corangamite, Echuca, Flinders, Gippsland, Grampians, Indi, 
Moira and Wimmera. She polled 7,500 more votes outside Melbourne than in 
the metropolitan districts, and noted that “the only new fact my campaign taught 
me, so far as women are concerned”, was that the women in the country districts 
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were more politically minded than the “moneyed women of Melbourne who are 
so fully taken up with social matters’”’.33 She concluded her post-election com- 
ments by stating her objection to the introduction of sectarianism into politics." 


In this election of 1903 the women of Victoria had polled well. The Sydney 
Daily Telegraph wrote on 17 December that 

all accounts agree in giving the proportion of women who voted 
as larger than the proportion of men. What really happened 
was that the women whose interest in politics was thought by so 
many observers to be almost a negligible quantity came forward 
and took control of the situation. This puts an end at once to 
the whole question of women’s aptitude for public affairs. The 
female politician has come to stay, and for good or evil her 
influence must be reckoned as a leading factor in Australian 
government. 

The Sydney Telegraph was perhaps too sanguine. Certainly, after women 
had secured the vote, there was a spate of social legislation. But was this because 
women had secured the vote or because the granting of the vote to women was 
part of a growing awareness of social problems that found another expression in 
reformist legislation? The feminists had no doubts on this score. Mrs. Martell, 
reviewing the record of the South Australian and Western Australian legislatures 
some years after the women had secured the vote, claimed that such measures as 
Married Women’s Protection, Married Women’s Property, Slander of Women, 
Seats for Shop Assistants, Health Acts, and Marriage Law Amendment (the list 
actually runs to some 30 measures) were put through in these states because 
women had the vote: she added, as examples at the federal level, such Acts as 
Food Adulteration, Commonwealth Public Service, Pensions, Conciliation and 
Arbitration.*®> It may be too much to claim that “the foregoing are examples 
of what the women’s vote has done”, but there is little doubt that the agitation 
of the women’s movement, its persistent lobbying for reforms of this kind, was 
helped by the awareness of politicians that their electors now included women. 


Yet, despite this heightened awareness, despite the way in which women had 
eagerly used their right to vote, in spite of the really striking vote polled by Miss 
Goldstein at her first attempt, the 1903 election proved to be a false dawn for 
those who wished to see women taking a more active part in public life, and even 
to see at least a few women sitting in the Federal Parliament. At the outset of 


33Review of Reviews, 20 Jan. 1904. 

34This was a reference to three issues that had come up in the campaign. The first was the 
matter of State aid for Catholic schools—a question she refused to discuss on the grounds that 
it had nothing to do with Federal politics. The second was a whispering campaign that she 
believed in free love and easy divorce. This was so damaging among both Chapel and Catholic 
voters that she issued a formal repudiation of this canard. The third was a recurring suggestion 
that she was a Christian Scientist. I find no trace of her giving a direct answer on this point. 
She stressed her association with Dr. Strong’s Australian Church. But in later years she became 
president of the Christian Science Church in Australia, and her last intervention in a Federal 
election was in 1943, shortly before her death, when she circulated candidates asking for their 


attitude towards Christian Science. ; : 
35Nellie A. Martell, The Women’s Vote in Australia, The Woman’s Press, London, n.d. 
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the campaign, the West Australian had shrewdly foreseen what would happen. 
It believed that women should have the vote, and that the limited experience of 
women’s suffrage in Western Australia had “done something to improve the 
tone of politics, something to accentuate the importance of domestic and social 
legislation”. But, it pointed out, however logicai it might be for women to vote 
for a woman, “it is just at this point that considerations of abstract reason are 
accustomed to give way to others of a different nature. There is an invincible 
unwillingness in most quarters to take the woman politician as seriously as she 
takes herself. This unwillingness is not confined to men.” When the West 
Australian concluded that those who wish to see “women taking their places by 
the side of men in Parliament will probably have to wait for a number of years 
yet’’6 it was in fact looking many years ahead. Miss Goldstein was to run again 
—for the Senate in 1910, for the House seat of Kooyong in 1913 and 1914, disas- 
trously for the Senate in 1917-—and in the post-war years a few women began 
to get elected to state legislatures and local authorities. But it was another forty 
years before the first women arrived in Canberra, when in 1943 Dame Enid 
Lyons entered the House and Miss Dorothy Tangney was sent to the Senate 
from Western Australia. 


Why did it take so long when Miss Goldstein had made such a brave start? 
This study of public reactions to her candidacy has shown that there was much 
less prejudice about women in politics at that time than is now usually supposed. 
Women in Australia had secured the vote with comparative speed and ease, and, 
with the exception of the Legislative Council in Victoria, the reform seemed to 
have fairly general acceptance, if not positive approval. The later falling off in 
support for women candidates, and the increasing popular suspicion of feminism, 
therefore require some further explanation—an explanation that may do much 
to illuminate the changing status of women in Australian society. 


Canberra 


36West Australian, 11 Aug. 1903. 


Non-Western Intelligensias 
as Political Elites 


By HARRY J. BENDA 


In the course of the past century, the non-western world has experienced 
a series of revolutionary changes, most, if not all, of them caused by the impact 
of western civilization on the traditional societies of Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East (and to some lesser extent also of Latin America). Since 1914, political 
evolution has proceeded at an accelerated rate, leading in recent times to the 
creation of new political, national entities, either by internal revolution or by 
the voluntary or forced withdrawal of western political control. In these states 
new political élites have come to power in many parts of the non-western world, 


and a pattern is emerging which allows some preliminary classifications of the 
new ruling groups. 


I 


Non-western societies can broadly be divided into two categories, those 
that have so far remained outside the orbit of westernization or have, at best, 
barely or only superficially embarked upon it; and those that have travelled along 
the road of westernization to a more or less marked and significant degree. The 
first group is fairly rapidly dwindling; its hallmarks are a continuation of the old 
socio-political moulds and mores, with political authority continuing to be vested 
in traditional élite groups. Some Arab sheikdoms, including (for the time being 
at least) Saudi Arabia, and the tribal societies in many parts of Negro Africa are 
the prototypes of this group. 


Within the other category, that of westernizing non-western countries, two 
main types can be discerned. There are, first, those countries in which westerniza- 
tion—to whatever degree it has been or is being achieved—has actually been 
accomplished by traditional ruling classes, so that the revolutionary changes that 
have taken place in the process of adaptation have left the pre-revolutionary 
power pattern more or less intact. One of the outstanding examples of this 
type was, of course, nineteenth century Japan, which achieved the fullest degree 
of westernization attained anywhere in the non-western world through the guid- 
ance of the samurai, a military-feudal class that adapted itself, and directed the 
adaptation of the rest of the country, to a modern economic and political order 
without abdicating its intrinsic control, even though in time it came to share power 
with other classes, notably a new economic middle class.? 


1In spite of the fact that the Meiji Restoration of 1868 marked a break with the preceding 
‘political order, in terms of élite structure it signified a change within the samurai class rather 
than a social revolution. 
205 
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Other examples of this type can be found in more and more isolated instances 
in the Middle East, as e.g. Iran and (until recently) also Iraq. But the most 
numerous instances occur in the areas of the erstwhile Spanish and Portu- 
guese empires in Latin America and Asia (mainly the Philippines). Spanish and 
Portuguese colonialism, an overseas extension of a feudal, pre-industrial _west; 
through Christianization and cultural assimilation, called into existence a distinct 
social pattern whose main beneficiary was a class of either Spanish or mestizo 
landowners. It was they who either won independence from the mother countries 
(as in Latin America), or who at any rate gained social and economic prominence 
(as the cacigue in the Philippines), where they only assumed political control 
under American aegis, after Spain had forfeited political control. By origin and 
education westernized, they naturally proceeded to lead in the further—but, 
compared to Japan, very slow—process of modernization while retaining political 
power in most parts of the former Spanish and Portuguese realms. The Mexican 
revolution of 1910 marked the first successful challenge to this socio-political 
status quo, to be followed by incidental upheavals in other parts of the area, 
notably Uruguay, Peru, and quite recently, in Cuba. As yet, however, the old 
pattern predominates. The fact that military dictatorships are such a common 
political institution in Latin America should not obscure the fact that in most 
cases (including Juan Peron until 1945) these military juntas are an offshoot of, 
and tend to govern in the interest of, the traditional ruling classes of hacienderos. 

In contrast to this prototype, political power in the second category is 
exercised by essentially new ruling groups. These new élites are the products of 
revolutionary changes of more profound significance, of social as well as of 
political revolutions. This second category consists of western-trained intellectuals 
and military leaders; for reasons which will presently be discussed, they can be 
subsumed under the more general, generic term of “intelligentsia”. It is with these 
élites that the present paper is primarily concerned. 

What distinguishes such non-western intelligentsias from most intellectuals in 
western societies is that they wield political power as it were independently, i.e., 
they wield it in their own right, as intelligentsias, rather than as spokesmen for 
entrenched social forces. In other words, these inteiligentsias are a ruling class, 
or rather the ruling class par excellence, whereas elsewhere intellectuals do not 
as a rule constitute a socio-political class of their own so much as an adjunct to 
other classes or groups in society. Representatives of this group can be easily 
identified throughout the non-western world. Among intellectuals as rulers are 
men like Nehru, Bourguiba, Ngawe Nkrumah in Ghana and Francisco Madero in 
Mexico; among the “military intelligentsia”, men like Nasser, al-Kassem in Iraq, 
Ne Win in Burma and also Argentina’s Peron in his later years. In several non- 
western areas there has, moreover, been a tendency—recently demonstrated in 
Pakistan, Burma, and the Sudan—for the military to take over from civilian 
leaders within this intelligentsia. 


A third category should, perhaps, be added to this list, viz. the communist 
élites in the Soviet Union, China and other non-western countries. To some extent 
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they, in fact, historically fall within the categories listed above, for Lenin and 
several, if not most, of the early bolshevik leaders belonged to the intellectual 
prototype. While in the Soviet Union intellectuals as wielders of political power 
are now an anachronism,” the Chinese communist élite and its Asian variants 
(North Korea and North Viet Nam) are still largely recruited from among the 
intelligentsia of the early twentieth century; but the Chinese élite (as, for that 
matter, that of Yugoslavia) is, even by early Soviet standards, a unique intelli- 
gentsia in that it combines within itself “Gdeological’”” with “military” qualities 
that, among non-communist élites, tend to be divided into two, often competing, 
branches of the new non-western ruling classes. In this essay, communist élites 
will only receive peripheral consideration. 


Il 


To avoid confusion, we should distinguish between two kinds of non- 
western intellectuals, viz. the “old” and the “new” intellectual. The first bears a 
distinct resemblance to the intellectual of the pre-industrial west, especially— 
though neither invariably nor exclusively—to the “sacral” intellectual of mediaeval 
times. For purposes of our present analysis, this group is of relatively minor 
importance, since it does not furnish the new political élites of contemporary non- 
western nation states. This is not to deny that it has played, and in some significant 
ways continues to play, important political roles. But for one thing, the “old” 
intellectuals’ role, like that of their western counterparts, has almost invariably 
been limited to an ancillary function, a political task delegated to them, so to 
speak, by more or less powerful classes in their societies. Not infrequently these 
intellectuals (in west and non-west) were actually members of the ruling classes 
themselves and did not exercise independent political power qua intellectuals 
(priests, scholars, etc.) as such. Admittedly there were at all times also members 
of this “old” intelligentsia—such as Buddhist monks and Muslim ulama—who 
here and there allied themselves with the “outs” rather than the “ins,” and who 
thus attained political significance by resisting the indigenous status quo and, 
in modern times, western colonialism. On the whole, however, the “old” intel- 
lectuals of the non-western world have suffered, and are suffering, a decline in 
their prestige, great as it may still be in areas hitherto untouched by moderniza- 
tion, especially the countryside. where the “new” intelligentsia’s influence is only 


slowly penetrating.® 


2See for example “L”, “The Soviet Intelligentsia”, Foreign Affairs, vol. 36, 1957, pp. 122-30. 

8O0n “sacral” and “secular” intellectuals see Edward Shils, “The Intellectuals and the Powers: 
Some Perspectives for Comparative Analysis”, Comparative Studies in Society and History, vol. 1, 
1958-9, pp. 5-22. : ‘ : ; 

4This is basically true also of the Chinese scholar-gentry, in spite of the fact that entry into 
that élite group was—in theory and partly also in practice—open to all. To some extent, the 
scholar-gentry, by representing the state cult of Confucianism, also fulfilled some of the functions 
of the sacral intellectual, in competition witk the Buddhist priesthood. 

SFor a fuller discussion, see the present writer’s essay, “Revolution and Nationalism in the 
Non-Western World”. in Warren S. Hunsberger (ed.), New Era in the Non-Western World, Ithaca, 


New York, Cornell University Press, 1957, pp. 17-51. 
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These “new” intellectuals are a recent phenomenon, for they are for the 
greater part the product of western education during the past few decades. But 
though western-trained and therefore in several respects kin of their western 
counterparts, they also differ from the western intellectuals in some very signifi- 
cant respects. In the first place it is not literacy per se but westernization that 
stamps the non-westerner as the “new” intellectual. To the traditional tasks of 
manipulating the tools of communication have now been added the tasks of what 
Toynbee has aptly called the “human transformer”. He, so Toynbee says, has 
“learned the tricks of the intrusive civilization . . . so far as may be necessary to 
enable their own community, through [his] agency, just to hold its own in a 
social environment in which life is ceasing to be lived in accordance with the 
local tradition.”® Since, then, the criteria of westernization and “transforming” 
are their hallmarks, non-western intelligentsias will tend to include wider cate- 
gories than has been the case of western intelligentsias. Westernization— 
thinking and acting in western, rather than traditionally indigenous ways—can 
extend to types of social activity that in the west have not, as a rule, formed 
part of intellectual activity as such. 


The most common, and historically also most significant, representative of 
this category is the new military group, the “Young Turks” so to speak, of the 
non-western world.? Nor is this at all surprising, since one of the prime contacts 
between west and non-west during the past century-and-a-half has been military 
in nature. As a result, the desire to attain equality with the west has often found 
expression in terms of military equality, and officers were often the first social 
group to receive western training. Thus very frequently military westernizers, or 
westernized officers, have played a leading—at times a preponderant—role as 
independent political leaders in non-western countries. What distinguishes them 
as prototypes from traditional military rulers or dictators is, first, the fact that 
they are consciously using the means of coercive, military power for the attain- 
ment of essentially non-military, ideologically conceived social ends. And, second, 
unlike e.g. the military juntas of Latin America, the twentieth century military 
leaders in Asia and the Middle East are almost invariably social revolutionaries 
whose coming to power signals the end of the status quo and the eclipse of the 
traditional ruling classes. In some isolated instances of the twentieth century, 
non-western military leaders can be found who combine these ideological ends 
with the qualities of charismatic leadership. The Perons, the Nassers, and the 
Castros are thus yet another phenomenon of the “new” non-western 
intelligentsia. 


Second, to a degree unparalleled in the west, non-western intellectuals are 
very frequently an isolated social group in indigenous society. This is largely due 
to the fact that this “new” intelligentsia is not, as in the west, a product of organic 


6Arnold J. Toynbee, 4 Study of History, Abridgement of Vol I-VI by D. C. 
New York, 1947, p. 394. aint gn y D. C. Somervell, 


_ ‘Toynbee, ibid., p. 395, specifically includes the military leaders in the category of the 
intelligentsia. 
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social growth, but rather a product of alien education more or less precariously 
grafted on indigenous non-western societies.’ Unlike the “old”, predominantly 
sacral, intellectuals most of whom represented or spoke for the powers-that-were, 
and who thus performed the ancillary political roles usually assigned to intellec- 
tuals throughout the world, non-western intelligentsias do not, sociologically 
speaking, as a rule represent anyone but themselves. It is the exception rather 
than the rule that the young aristocrat, the landowner’s son or for that matter 
even the scion of a newly-established bourgeois class, once he has acquired a 
western education cf any kind, becomes the defender and spokesman of the 
class of his social origin. In turn, it is equally the exception rather than the rule 
that these “new” intellectuals will be supported by traditional social classes with 
a vested socio-economic interest in non-western societies. 


In short, non-western intelligentsias, insofar as they are politically active— 
and, as will be seen, most of them are so to a far higher degree than in the west— 
tend to be social revolutionaries whose ideological aims as often as not militate 
against the status quo. Since, by definition, most of these aims are western- 
derived and transpianted to a social environment inherently still far more con- 
servative than is true of the more advanced industrial societies of the west, the 
task of social engineering becomes far more radical, and its proponents, the only 
group with a vested ideological interest in change, may find themselves driven to- 
the use of radical reforms in order to hasten the approximation between reality 
and ideal. 


There is, third, an additional reason for the relatively high incidence of 
radicalism among non-western intelligentsias, and it is connected both with their 
numbers and employability. As for size, it is on the whole relatively smaller than 
in industrialized western societies, for the number of persons able to afford 
western education, at home but particularly abroad, is more limited, and demo-. 
cratization of education has—with the exception of Japan—not yet paralleled 
that in the west. Yet, in spite of the smallness of non-western intelligentsias, the 
supply by far exceeds social demand. This unhappy phenomenon of the over-- 
production and underemployment of intellectuals is in part doubtless conditioned 
by the social, psychological and ideological traditions of most non-western 


societies. 


Since education, in these predominantly pre-industrial communities, still 
enjoys great traditional prestige, western education has automatically attracted 
large numbers of non-westerners; but in spite of the fact that the process of 
modernization and industrialization would indicate the need for technical, voca- 
tional and scientific training, the aristocratic or gentry bias common to pre-. 
industrial societies has, in fact, led non-western students to bypass these fields in 
favour of humanistic and legal studies. Thus, while a crying shortage exists: 


8cf, E. Shils, “The Culture of the Indian Intellectual”, Sewanee Review, 1959, pp. 3-46.. 
Shils seeks to minimize the extent of the Indian intellectuals’ “alienation”. 
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almost everywhere in Asia, the Middle East, Africa and even Latin America for 
physicians, engineers and scientists, the bulk of non-western intellectuals can be 
found in the humanities and the law, both of which appear to promise status 
satisfaction in traditional terms. In fact, it is predominantly graduates in these 
fields that compose the present-day political élites of so many non-western states. 


The absorptive capacity for this kind of intellecual is, however, severely 
limited in non-western societies. As a result, intellectual unemployment—a 
phenomenon by no means unknown in some western countries—has social and 
political consequences of great importance, for non-western intelligentsias are by 
and large politicized to a degree unknown in the west. Particularly in areas 
recently freed from western colonial control, where national liberation has invar- 
ably led to a rapid expansion of western-style education, the steady growth of a 
largely unemployable “intellectual proletariat” presents a very real political 
threat to stability and social peace.” There, the “new” intellectual-rulers are thus, 
paradoxically enough, threatened by their own kind. 


Finally, there is a fourth factor of great importance, that of ideological 
causation. In opposing the status quo of traditional non-western societies, most 
of the “new” intellectuals also tend to oppose the status quo of a world which 
either directly or indirectly can be held responsible for the internal social and 
political conditions that form the prime target of the intelligentsia’s attack. Thus 
“feudalism” as well as colonialism—rule by entrenched native classes or rule by 
foreigners—can be blamed on the political, military and economic preponderance 
of the western world. It is, therefore, not surprising that socialist and communist 
teachings have found far more fertile soil among non-western intellectuals than 
among their western counterparts. If it is symptomatic that the first statues ever 
erected for Marx and Engels stand on Russian soil, it would be equally fitting to 
find statues, say of Harold Laski gracing the main squares of New Delhi, 
Colombo, Rangoon, Accra, and even Baghdad. 


Indeed, it is not too surprising that modern socialism has so profoundly 
attracted intellectuals all over the world. In the most highly industrialized 
countries of the west, it is, in fact, among intellectuals, rather than among the 
proletariat itself, that this social philosophy has found its most numerous 
adherents. ‘This is very likely due to the fact that socialism, especially Marxism, 
is the most recent, and perhaps also the most coherent and intellectually most 
respectable version of the philosopher king, the social engineer ruling in the 
interest of abstract social justice par excellence. An intelligentsia thus not only 
has a vested intellectual interest in socialism, it also has a vested social and 
political interest in it. In spite of the Marxian theory of the class struggle as the 
major social determinant of history, in spite even of the quasi-humility at times 
exhibited by Marx and his later followers in terms of their willingness to be 


9cf. Justus M. van de Kroef, “The Ed j ia”’ i 
Education ol, XXXL, 1960, _ 29 aebadi Unemployed in Southeast Asia”, Journal of Higher 
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“guided by”, and “learn from”, the proletariat, programmatic, “scientific” socialism 
has always, as Lenin himself bluntly stated, been the product of a bourgeois 
intelligentsia.1° It is the “vanguard” of the proletariat, not the proletariat itself, 
that is cast for the crucial role of governing, and for quite obvious reasons: in 
proclaiming the rule of social justice, the socialist intellectual is proclaiming rule 
by his own kind. 


But whereas in the west the Marxist intellectual’s political aspirations have 
as a rule encountered great difficulties, at least in working-class movements 
dominated by, or at least highly dependent upon, union leaders," the non-western 
socialist intellectual can in the absence of a sizable proletariat (as well as of 
other organized socio-economic forces) actually become ruler in his own right. 
Socialism, in addition to providing the desired combination of anti-western—i.e., 
anti-capitalistic—westernization also provides the non-western intellectual with a 
justification for rule by the intelligentsia. In embracing it, he feels ipso facto 
justified in looking askance at political competition from other segments of 
society, such as “old” intellectuals, aristocracies, and landowners, but also nascent 
capitalistic middle classes.1? Planning in the name of socialism means planning 
with the intelligentsia as planners, irrespective of whether they be the military 
intellectuals of Nasser’s stamp or the “pure” intellectuals of the Nehru variety. 


Ill 


Up to this point we have drawn no distinction between the military and the 
civilian, or “pure”, intellectual, yet this distinction is of great analytic significance. 
It is by no means a matter of historic accident whether a non-western country, 
insofar as it has become westernized and undergone change, is ruled by either 
one or the other prototype. ‘The existence of a military group of young officers 
in itself depends on the political status of a country; it depends, that is to say, 
on the fact of political (though not necessarily economic) independence. It is, 
therefore, only in non-colonial countries that westernization has been primarily 


10The fact that the intelligentsia is the actual ruling group in the early stages of communism 
has never been admitted in Marxist analysis. For a recent re-statement, cf. Oscar Lange, Some 
Problems Relating to the Polish Road to Socialism, Warsaw, 1957, p..28: “Wherein lie the specific 
character of the intelligentsia? In the fact that it is not really a class. Its position comes from 


the superstructure and not from production relations. . . . Its very essence prevents it from being 
an independent force; it can only express the opinions and wishes of the working class... . It 
can help, but it is not the social force which by itself can bring about social change... .” 


11]Lenin encountered such opposition and crushed it after the Kronstadt revolt, thereby 
subjugating the workers to the control of the party intelligentsia. By contrast, Harold Laski was 
never able to play a truly decisive role in the British Labour Party. 

12¢f, the following comment connected with the governing intellectual élite group in Indonesia: 
“Speaking to the Constituent Assembly on November 10, 1956 [Sukarno] expressed his fears at the 
recent emergence of a great many prospective Indonesian capitalists. . . . [He] believed that the 
development on the Indian model would mean, as Sukarno sees it, permitting the growth of a 
group of capitalists; in other words the oligarchy of the educated who now control the society 
would have to share power with a private entrepreneurial group . . . with different interests. To 
have economic development on either the Russian or the Chinese model would obviate the need 
to surrender power.” (Italics added.) Leslie H. Palmier, “Sukarno, the Nationalist”, Pacific 


Affairs. vol. 30, 1957, pp. 117-18. 
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channelled through military leaders. Kemal Ataturk, Yuan Shih-k’ai and the 
Satsuma and Choshu samurai are good examples, as are the many military 
régimes in Latin America and the newly emerging élite groups in the Middle East. 


Wherever, then, the impact of the west did not lead to outright political 
domination, wherever a non-western society was given a chance of adjusting to 
the demands of the modern era by internal adaptation without suffering direct 
political control from the outside, there the officer has almost invariably emerged 
as the modern political non-western leader. Since he as a rule possesses a monopoly 
of physical power, he can fairly easily grasp control in a society where he repre- 
sents the most powerful—even if numerically weak—social group with a vested 
interest in modernization and change.*? 


Westernization as well as the status quo prevailing in these countries, have, 
as we said, combined to stamp many, if not most of these younger military leaders 
with an ideological orientation not usually found among the professional soldiers in 
the west, or for that matter among the older generation of officers in independent 
non-western states. While this orientation is at times fairly close to the socialism 
so prevalent among non-western intelligentsias in general, while as a rule little 
love is lost between them and either the aristocracies, clergies or the nascent 
capitalist classes in their lands, their political goals tend to centre around the 
creation of strong, “socially just” régimes rather than around the creation of 
parliamentary régimes. In their distrust of the professional politician, including 
the “civilian” intelligentsia, non-western military leaders like the Japanese samurai 
of the nineteenth century and Colonel Nasser of today bear a recognizable 
similarity to the military prototype of modern societies in the west. Under a 
military régime “pure” intellectuals play a subordinate role as political leaders, 
if indeed they are at all tolerated by their military colleagues. In some of the 
contemporary non-western military dictatorships the intellectual as an independent 
political actor is politically as ineffectual as he was in, say, Meiji Japan. He has 
the choice between playing auxiliary to the new powers-that-be and being doomed 
to political impotence. 


If the military intelligentsia has emerged’as the most universal revolutionary 
phenomenon in the non-colonial countries of the non-western world, the “pure” 
intellectual has made his appearance as political ruler in many areas recently 
freed from western colonialism. This is an interesting phenomenon, for, unlike 
the military, the “pure” intellectual does not a priori command the means of 
physical coercion that have, throughout history, made military power so significant 
a factor. It is, indeed, a phenomenon rooted in modern western colonialism itself. 
The absence of an indigenous military élite proper is one of the most significant 
sociological aspects of colonialism of all times. Since military power rests with 


cornin thee vii A. Rustow, Politics and Westernization in the Near East, Princeton, N_J., 
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the alien ruling class, this occupation is closed to the indigenous population.14 
Nineteenth century colonialism had other stultifying effects on social growth as 
well, particularly in preventing or retarding the development of a sizable 
bourgeoisie within the populations of many areas. This is particularly true of 
the plural societies of South-East Asia and parts of Africa, in which the introduc- 
tion of capitalist economies has tended to benefit foreign rather than indigenous 
entrepreneurs. 


It is this stunted social growth that turned the western-trained intellectuals 
—the doctors, the lawyers, the engineers, the professors and the students—into 
the only sizable group with a vested interest in political change. Unlike their 
military counterparts in non-colonial areas, however, the intellectuals of colonial 
Asia and Africa remained politically impotent as long as colonialism lasted, i.e., 
they had no instruments for physically seizing power, and had to content them- 
selves with the weapons of ideological warfare, political organization and nation- 
alist protest within the limits set by their alien overlords. As the westernized 
leaders of nationalism and anti-colonialism, these non-western intelligentsias 
formed a numerically very small, and in most cases also very weak, élite group. 
In some few areas, like British India, where indigenous entrepreneurs had gained 
a measure of economic strength, they have supportd the intelligentsia in order 
to bolster their position vis-d-vis foreign competition. In most cases, however, the 
nationalist leadership did not have such support at its disposal. Smarting under 
the constant vigilance of colonial masters, it was vociferous rather than politically 
entrenched. It is doubtless true that these intellectuals—as westernized intelli- 
gentsias throughout the non-western world—have sought identification with the 
rural mass of the population and the “nation” at large, but this identification 
rests, as we will presently discuss, on slender roots. Partly this is due to the very 
westernization of these urban élite groups and partly to the fact that in virtually 
all colonies access to the peasantry was rendered extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, by the colonial authorities. Only in British India again did the urban 
intelligentsia—largely through Gandhi—succeed in forging a link with the 
peasantry. 


Thus, whereas military leaders were able to grasp political control in non- 
colonial areas whenever the opportunity arose from the internal power constella- 
tion—as e.g. in China after 1911, in Japan after 1867, in Turkey in 1918, in 
Thailand in 1931, etc—the “pure” intellectuals had to wait for external liberation 
from colonial rule to step into the political arena as actual rulers in their own 
right. It is not coincidental that the Japanese occupation of South-East Asia 


14This does not mean that the western colonial powers did not recruit soldiers among the 
native population. But, for one thing, colonial armies were almost invariably officered by 
westerners, and, for another, in many instances the soldiers were purposely recruited from among 
ethnic and/or religious minority groups in the colony. 
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performed this act of liberation for the intellectuals of Burma and Indonesia,” 
and that the train of post-war liquidations of colonial possessions has paved the 
way for the intelligentsia elsewhere, as in India, Ghana, Tunisia and to some 
extent also in Malaya. In the social and political vacuum created by modern 
colonialism, the western-trained intellectual was, at the crucial hour, the only 
politically and ideologically trained élite group on whom political power could 
devolve. 

But if there is historic logic in the emergence of “civilian” intellectuals as 
rulers in post-colonial non-western areas today, continuation of this fairly unique 
phenomenon is fairly problematical. The demise of colonialism itself has brought 
with it the breaking down of the artificial barriers to social growth that were, as 
we said, one if its most significant sociological aspects. In the newly independent 
countries of Asia and Africa the “pure” intellectual is now free to search for 
non-intellectual avenues to social status and prestige, and some of them—Aung 
San of Burma is an excellent example—have rapidly turned towards a military 
career. In this sense, colonial countries are socially “coming of age”, and are 
demonstrating the adaptability of non-western intelligentsia to new social con- 
ditions, an adaptability previously exhibited by Leon Trotsky and some members 
of the Chinese communist intelligentsia in a non-colonial setting. 

Second, quite apart from this incidental transformation of individual “pure” 
intellectuals, independence, and in particular the revolutionary struggle against 
colonialism—in South-East Asia, conscious Japanese policies'‘®—has given rise to 
a distinct group of military leaders, who socially, educationally and often also 
ideologically stand apart from the western-trained academic intellectuals of the 
colonial era. Having played a significant role in the liberation of their countries 
and having gained access to military power, they have also created a political 
following, both among their subordinates and, quite often, among the public at 
large. The military, in short, have become a competing élite which has increasingly 
come to challenge the “civilian” intelligentsia’s monopoly of political power in 
formerly colonial non-western countries. 

As the struggle between Sun Yat-sen and Yiian Shih-k’ai symbolically 
showed, the contest between “pure” intellectuals and military leaders is, because 
of the latter’s physical superiority, fraught with grave dangers to the civilian 
leadership. But the new military élites, it must be remembered, are for the greater 
part not simply war lords or “strong men” only. 


15In Thailand (a non-colonial country) and the Philippines (where Spanish rule had created 
a quasi-feudal social system), the Japanese did not vitally affect the pre-war socio-political 
structure. In the former country the military oligarchy retained power, in the latter the land- 
owning class. Only among the anti-Japanese Filipino underground did potential new leaders, like 
Ramon Magsaysay and Huk leader Luis Taruc, come to the fore. Magsaysay’s presidency in the 
1950s constituted the first major breach in the Philippine political scene, in that it temporarily 
brought to power an intelligentsia, partly military in character, and based on widespread peasant 
support centred on the charismatic leadership of the president. Since Magsaysay’s sudden death 
the pre-war status quo seems to have been more or less restored. : 

16For Indonesia, see the present writer’s The Crescent and the Rising Sun; Indonesian Islam 


phy ane Japanese Occupation, 1942-1945, The Hague/Bandung/New York, 1958, pp. 138-41, 
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To a large extent, they, too, make ideological appeals—if nothing else, 
appealing for national unity in the face of disunited civilian leadership—that 
render them truly formidable political opponents.17 In recent times, military 
leaders have taken over from civilian intelligentsias in the Sudan, in Burma and 
in Pakistan,’® while in Indonesia army leaders appear to be gaining increasing 
political influence.1 


The apparent ease with which civilian régimes are being replaced by military 
ones points to the inherent weakness and instability of rule by “pure” intellectuals. 
The causes of these are not far to seek. In the first place, the “pure” intellectual, 
however well versed he may have been in the politics of opposition to colonialism, 
very rarely possesses actual administrative experience that could make him an 
effective and efficient statesman. Second, the democratic or parliamentary 
institutions imported by western-trained intellectuals are as a rule operating in 
a social and political vacuum, with no organizational framework connecting the 
new edifice at the centre with the country at large. It is true that many non- 
western intellectuals are stressing the intrinsically democratic nature of traditional 
village government in their countries; but it may be doubted whether this “village 
democracy”—whatever its merits—can serve the purpose of providing an adequate 
underpinning for a modern, viable constitutional state. 


Finally, the political parties functioning under most non-western parliamen- 
tary systems do not as a rule represent organized social forces so much as factions 
centred around personalities. The temporary unity exhibited before the attain- 
ment of independence thus tends to wane once nationhocd has been achieved, 
and to give way to fierce factional struggles.?° It is these struggles, accompanied 
by lack of central purpose and achievement, that leave the intellectual in a 
precarious position, and thus render the appeal of the military so forceful. 


The substitution of a military for a civilian régime does not necessarily 
involve more than a change within the intelligentsia, and thus a structural change 
in the facade of government. The short-cut solution of the military coup does 
no more than eradicate the often anaemic institutional forms of a western-style 
political system; it does not substitute more viable forms in their stead. If the 


17As we said earlier, it is so far only among Asian communist élites that a more or less 
complete merger has apparently been effected between “pure” and military intelligentsias. It was, 
in fact, Russian advice and aid that had helped to produce a similar merger within the Kuomintang 
leadership in the 1920s. In the measure that the Kuomintang in later years de-emphasized ideology 
and political organization it dug, so to speak, its own political grave by yielding supremacy to the 
Chinese communists who excelled in combining military striking power with organizational and 
ideological strength. qe , . 

18Burma and Pakistan are not, strictly speaking, identical cases. The civilian régime displaced 
in Pakistan was not a régime of intellectuals so much as of landowners. Schematically, Pakistan’s 
case is thus comparable to that of Iraq rather than that of Burma. ; 

19¢f, Guy J. Pauker, “The Role of Political Organizations in Indonesia”, Far Eastern Survey, 
vel. 27, 1958, pp. 141-2. ae ase is 

20c¢f, Richard L. Park, “Problems of Political Development”, in Philip W. Thayer (ed.), 
Nationalism and Prospects in Free Asia, Baltimore, Md., 1956, pp. 103-104, and Vera M. Dean and 
others, The Nature of the Non-Western World, New York, 1958, pp. 212-13. 
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“pure” intellectuals encounter almost insuperable obstacles in realizing their goals, 
the military leadership, moving into the terra incognita of politics, may find it at 
least equally difficult to translate their long-term aspirations into reality. 


If the difficulties besetting non-western intelligentsia as ruling classes of 
both types appear formidable, they are in many areas partly offset, or at least 
obscured, by the “countervailing” power of charisma embodied in individual 
members of both the civilian and the military, such as Nehru, Nasser, Nkrumah, 
Sukarno and Castro, to mention but a few outstanding examples.** The simul- 
taneous appearance of charismatic leadership in Asia, Africa, the Middle East and 
Latin America is perhaps one of the most important phenomena accompanying 
the political readjustments in the contemporary non-western world.” It is the 
charismatic leader who by force of sheer personality can apparently bridge the 
gap between the westernized élites and the rural population, and who can serve 
as the symbolic link between the ruler and the ruled. 


It is a moot point whether the presence of such leadership alone can suffice 
to guarantee a measure of political stability or to extract the co-operation required 
to set sustained modernization and economic improvement in motion. It is similarly 
a moot point whether an intelligentsia, bereft of its charismatic leader, will produce 
adequate cohesion to continue in power.?? At any rate, there can be little doubt 
that the charismatic leader is already a deviant from the standard pattern of the 
western-educated intelligentsia, whether civilian or military: insofar as the charis- 
matjc appeal is politically important in the non-western world it is so not because 
of these leaders’ western training and ideological orientation, but perhaps in spite 
of them. In the eyes of the general population, the charismatic leader may well 
be malgré lui, the reincarnation of the “old’’, sacral intellectual rather than the 
modernizer and westernizer he claims to be. 


IV 


An intelligentsia ruling in its own right as a ruling class or group is, strictly 
speaking, not necessarily a specific non-western phenomenon only. In the course 
of western history, there have been brief episodes when intellectuals—sacral, 
secular and military—have performed similar functions, as for example Calvin, 
Cromwell, the Jacobins, or the Puritan founders of Massachusetts. This random 
list indicates that rule by intelligentsias has almost invariably been the hallmark 
of revolutionary eras in the west. It may thus be suggested that the differences 
between western and non-western history—leaving aside the specific characteristics 


210n charismatic leadership see also George McT. Kahin, Guy J. i 
“Comparative Politics in Non-Western Countries”, American Politad Pte: Rapin 1988" 
p. 1025, and Gabriel L. Almond, “Comparative Political Systems”, Journal of Politics ‘ol 18. 
1956, p. 401. wie: 
4 harismatic leadership is, nonetheless, not a sine qua non of politi izati i 
its absence in Meiji Japan, republican China and in pie sie ira A oy bee eit yg 
peeayielual or Mao’s. all-pervading presence are by no means synonymous with charisma mi, 

The assassination of Aung San in Burma was followed by gradual dissolution of the a 
headed by him, until the civilian intelligentsia surrendered power voluntarily to the military yous 
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on the new non-western élites discussed in the preceding pages—are quantitative 
rather than qualitative. In other words, since the non-western social and political 
revolution of the twentieth century is a virtually global phenomenon following the 
wake of historically well-nigh simultaneous dissolutions of traditional social moulds, 
what in the west have been chronologically and geographically disparate, local and 
sporadic incidents, have now assumed the proportions of a world-wide socio- 
political phenomenon. Ii, then, western history is to serve as a measuring rod, it 
could be further argued that rule by contemporary intelligentsias in parts of Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East and Latin America may represent an interim stage in the 
political evolution of the non-western world, and that sooner or later it will be 
superseded by other élites and new forms of political organization. 


Suggestive as such a hypothesis may be, it needs to be qualified. The 
brevity of revolutionary régimes led by intellectuals in western history was 
intimately connected with the presence of powerful social and economic classes 
bent on eliminating the “dictatorship of the intellectuals’ imposed on their 
societies. ‘These opponents may have belonged to entrenched social interests (as 
e.g. the Genevan bourgeosie or the much-discussed English gentry of the 1640s), 
or, more paradoxically, to groups born of, or vastly strengthened by, the very 
changes inaugurated by the intelligentsia (as e.g. the French bourgeoisie or the 
nouveaux riches landowners and businessmen in Massachusetts). Mutatis mutandis; 
a very similar process led to the elimination of the original core of bolshevik 
intellectuals by a new generation of party bureaucrats and managers in the 
1930s, a process anticipated by Trotsky, and later described by both Milovan 
Djilas and Arthur Koestler. In the west, intellectuals have only been able to 
rule in the intervals between the breakdown of an old social and political order 
and the establishment of a new one (or, as in the terra nova of Massachusetts, 
between the birth of a new order and its normalization,-so to speak). Their 
régimes have usually been ended by “counter-revolutionary” movements instigated 
by social classes who, in the proper Marxian sense, have commanded wealth and 
power, as a rule based on control over important sectors of the economy, and who 
were thus able, sooner rather than later, to displace the intellectual as wielder 
of independent political power. This done, the intelligentsia invariably found 
itself reduced to its more “normal” and ancillary role in politics, i.e. it reverted to 
the task of verbalizing or ideologizing the political interests of other classes or 
groups, either those in power or those opposing them. 


It is not unlikely that intelligentsias represent a similar intermediate stagé 
in the non-western political evolution. But it is probable that their displacement 
is not a matter of the immediate future, even though, as we have seen, there exists 
an apparently growing trend for power to devolve upon the military within these 
non-western intelligentsias. Members of older social groups, such as landowners** 


24Their political influence appears to be stronger in formerly Hispanic lands than elsewhere! 
Moreover, it is very likely that in Latin America they have been able to obtain aid from abroad, 
as witness the short-lived régime of Col. Arbenz in Guatemala. 
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or sacral intellectuals—as e.g. the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, the Hindu 
Mahasabja in India, or the Darul Islam in Indonesia—though they may here and 
there exert significant political influence, seem as a rule to be lacking in strength 
or social dynamism to constitute a real threat to the new order. The urban 
bourgeoisie is numerically and often also economically too weak to challenge the 
new intelligentsia-rulers. And, finally, the revolutions are of too recent date to 
have laid the groundwork for the growth of other social groups able and willing 
to form a viable opposition, in terms of economic strength at least. 


For quite some time to come, non-western intelligentsias may therefore be 
expected to retain their virtual monopoly of political power. To a large extent 
this continuity seems to be assured by the fact that the national polities over which 
they ruie are of recent date, and, indeed, of the intelligentsias’ own making. 
Essentially, these are modern governmental edifices superimposed on societies 
which, as yet, do not nourish them by established channels of political communi- 
cation. The political process in non-western societies is thus, to a far greater extent 
than is true of most western societies, a superstructure without viable under- 
pinning.?® This state of affairs, for sure, cannot but be transitional. But as long 
as it lasts, intelligentsias are very likely to remain the prime political actors in 
many non-western countries. Political changes are likely to take place within 
these élites rather than to affect their predominance as ruling classes.* 


Yale University 


25See also the illuminating essay by Lucian L. Pye, “The Non-West Politi & 
Journal of Politics, vol. 20, 1958, pp. 469-86. Y Oro ad: Ale kam 


* This is a considerably revised version of a paper originally prepared for an informal discussion 
group at the University of Rochester. I am indebted for the advice and criticisms proffered by my 
former colleagues at that University, notably by Professors Lewis W. Beck, Willson H. Coates 
Lionel W. McKenzie, R. James Kaufmann and Murray J. Stolnitz. The University’s Committee on 
Grants in Aid provided much appreciated financial assistance for the completion of the final 
version. Finally, Mr. Robert S. Parker, my former mentor in New Zealand and now Reader in 
Public Administration at the Australian National University, deserves my renewed gratitude for 
his acute comments, I alone, of course, remain responsible for the essay. A companion article 
fel and eae} in ea History”, will shortly appear in Bucknell Review. I acknow- 
edge with appreciation financial aid receive iversi i ‘ ' 
pilclperlittied Copiecele Sana d from Yale University during the summer of 1960, 


India’s Opposition to SEATO: 
A Case Study in Neutralist 


Diplomacy By ROSEMARY BRISSENDEN 


India’s opposition to SEATO, though it was not unexpected, was more 
vehement than her opposition to any previous regional alliance.! Furthermore, it 
snowballed. When he was first informed of the London-Washington communiqué? 
in April 1954, Mr. Nehru simply told the Indian Parliament: 


It is not the intention of the Government to depart from the 
firm and well considered principles of their policy, which is 
calculated to promote peace and resolve conflicts by a peaceful 
approach, and by methods of negotiation and agreement, rather 
than by accentuation and threats or display of force intended 
to condition the course of negotiations.° 


By the time the Manila conference was over in September, Mr. Nehru was 
calling the approach of the South-East Asian Collective Defence Treaty not 
only a wrong approach, but a dangerous one from the point of view of any Asian 
country. 


Our hon. members may remember the old days—they appear 
to be old days [he said] . . . when Great Powers had spheres 
of influence in Asia and elsewhere—of course the countries of 
Asia were too weak to do anything. The quarrel was between 
the Big Powers, and they, therefore, sometimes came to an 
agreement about dividing the countries in spheres of influence. 
It seems to me this particular Manila Treaty is looking danger- 
ously in this direction of spheres of influence to be exercised 
by powerful countries, because ultimately, it is the big and 
powerful countries that will decide and not the two or three 
weak and small Asian countries that may be allied to them.* 


10f NATO Mr. Nehru said: “There was the Atlantic Pact of certain Western Atlantic 
countries. It is not my concern as to what certain countrics do for their defence. We cannot as a 
Government come into the picture or object to anything that they do .. . it began—this community 
of Atlantic nations—as a defence against aggression. Well, no-one can object to that.” (Speech on 
the Demand for Grants for the External Affairs Ministry, Government of India, Parliamentary 
Debates, House of the People, vol. II, part 2, 1952, col. 1670.) It was only after NATO was 
thought to have been extended to the defence of Portuguese Goa that the Indian government 
became really concerned with it. 

2Joint Statement issued by Mr. Eden and Mr. Dulles, London, 13 Ap. 1954, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs: Documents on International Affairs (Hereafter R.J.J.4. Documents) London, 
1954, p. 145. The relevant section of the communiqué states: “. . . Accordingly we are ready to 
take part, with the other countries principally concerned, in an examination of the possibility of 
establishing a collective defence, within the framework of the Charter of the United Nations, to 
assure the peace, security, and freedom of South-East Asia and the Western Pacific.” 

3Statement on Collective Defence Arrangements for South-East Asia and the Western Pacific. 
Government of India, Parliamentary Debates, Lok Sabha, vol. IV, part 2, 17 Aug. 1954, col. 4921. 

4Speech on the Motion on the International Situation. Government of India, Parliamentary 
Debates, Lok Sabha, vol. VII, part 2, 29 Sept. 1954, cols. 3679, 3680. 
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He claimed that positively the treaty had little contribution to make to the 
problem of maintaining peace in the area, and that negatively it had itself added 
to tensions in the area. He attributed reactionary motives to the western 
countries that were members of SEATO, and made it clear that he was not in 
sympathy with the Asian members who were prepared to ally themselves with 
the organization. 

And yet it is certain that he did not underestimate the fears for their 
security which existed in these Asian countries, nor did he fail to name China 
as their source.®> But the story of Indian diplomacy from the first suggestion of 
a SEATO to the Bandung conference suggests that Indian leaders felt there 
were very good reasons why India itself should cope with these problems outside 
SEATO, and should try to minimize the potency of SEATO as an organ of 
western military and political influence in South and South-East Asia. It reveals 
that India was active in opposition to SEATO. 

Indian diplomacy during this period falls naturally into three phases: 
the first in which the appearance of unanimity amongst the Colombo powers in 
opposition to SEATO was forced; the second when India attempted to 
accommodate China during the Geneva discussions and the subsequent settlement, 
and encouraged her by this means to adopt a conciliatory attitude in South-East 
Asia; the third when China was enabled to reveal her good intentions, if she 
really had them, to as large an audience as possible through the public declara- 
tion of Panch Shila and at the Bandung conference. 


Colombo to Manilla 

With the exception of Pakistan, the Colombo powers (India, Burma, 
Indonesia, and Ceylon) presented a unanimous front in opposition to SEATO 
in 1954 which was in some ways misleading. It became apparent that India 
was determined to battle to maintain the appearance of undisturbed unity of 
these countries in opposition to SEATO during July and August, when Mr. 
Nehru stalled every effort of Sir John Kotelawala to provide a discussion of the 
matter among them. 


It was Sir John who had proposed the original meeting of South-East Asian 
Prime Ministers in Colombo held in April 1954. He had made the suggestion 
some time before such a meeting acquired immediate significance in the light 
of developments in Indo-China and the exclusion of any South-East Asian 
representation at the Geneva conference. 


It seems Sir John saw himself as one of the more important leaders in the 
new Asia,° and wanted to meet and discuss world developments with his colleagues 


ett ae sta a : 

SIn his ndependence Day Anniversary broadcast to the nation i 

Review, 8 Feb. 1954) Sir John said of the April Colombo conference: “I Sea ie it hat 
new urge to the lives of the people in our part of the world by proposing a convention of South 
Asian Prime Ministers. The way my suggestion was received in all responsible quarters and the 
potentialities of such a convention in the light of substantial results achieved at my recent meetin 
with the Prime Minister of India regarding the problems that concerned our two countries give ae 
confidence that we have as important part as any to play in the conduct of Asian affairs.” 
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as often as they might bear on the affairs of the region. This new proposal 
could well have been prompted by an attitude of this kind. However, it was 
also rumoured amongst dissident cabinet ministers and opposition groups in 
Ceylon’ at the time that the move might be not unconnected with Sir John’s 
forthcoming trip to the United States to seek economic aid, and it was pointed 
out in this connection that the United States hoped Ceylon and Burma might 
join SEATO. These groups believed that in order to gain United States economic 
support, Sir John might be prepared to provoke an open rift amongst the Colombo 
powers by raising the issue of a communist threat and at this time such a rift 
would have been more serious than the tentative disagreements of the April 
meeting. 

It is clear that Kotelawala was willing to entertain the idea of joining SEATO 
for some time after the treaty was signed. It seems too, that whatever other: 
motives he may have had, he was genuinely concerned with the problem of 
defence against communism. One aspect of his desire for a second Colombo 
powers conference appears to have sprung from this concern: he was trying to 
force Mr. Nehru to articulate an alternative security scheme for the region. 

He told the Ceylon House of Representatives in August that he had had 
some intimation from Mr. Nehru that the Indian leader had an alternative 
proposal to SEATO;® but Mr. Nehru later claimed that Sir John had. 
misunderstood him.? 


Sir John called for a meeting to be held in Rangoon before the proposed 
meeting of countries interested in establishing SEATO, and both the Pakistan 
Prime Minister and the Burmese Government said they were willing to attend 
such a conference.1° Mr. Nehru informed him that he was too busy with domestic 
matters to leave New Delhi.1+ Sir John then suggested a change of venue to 
New Delhi in order to accommodate the Indian Prime Minister. Mr. Nehru 
replied that in his view any meeting of the Colombo powers at this time would 
be construed as amounting to a reconsideration of views already expressed by 
the countries individually, and would cause the kind of misunderstanding it was 
important in his view to avoid.12 The meeting was not held. 


By discouraging the meeting that Sir John was pressing for, Mr. Nehru 
had avoided the possibility of displaying cracks which had already formed in 
the facade of Colombo power unity. In fact, in spite of the success of the 
original Colombo conference in its main aim—that of presenting some Asian 
unanimity on what kind of solution should be found to the Indo-China problem 
—already quite considerable differences of opinion had been shown to exist 
between the countries concerned, differences which the rest of the world, and 
also it seems Mr. Nehru, had not previously been aware of. ‘ 


THindu (Madras), 4, 5 Aug. 1954. 8Times of India (Delhi), 4 Aug. 1954. 

9Statement to members of the Rajya Sabha (Council of States) reported Times of India, 
27 Aug. 1954. pb 

10Hindu, 11 Aug. 1954. 1bid., 10 Aug. 1954. 


W2ibid., 13 Aug. 1954. 
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For at Colombo the Prime Ministers of Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma had 
set out to impress upon Mr. Nehru the havoc which they feared could be 
created by the overt or subversive activities of international communism.1? And 
one observer believed that the changes to previous Indian suggestions which the 
Cclombo powers made in their recommendations regarding a settlement in 
Indo-China,!* were determined by their view that a dangerous vacuum would 
be created in the region if the major powers were suddenly to withdraw from 
Indo-China.!® 

The impression made on Mr. Nehru at Colombo must have been all the 
more profound because of U Nu’s attitude. While there had been differences 
before between India and Ceylon and India and Pakistan, U Nu was generally 
regarded before he came to Colombo as being entirely in agreement with Mr. 
Nehru on questions of foreign policy. At Colombo, however, he revealed himself 
as an independent thinker.!® He did not adhere to the expressed Indian view that 
the threat of international communism was exaggerated. He made it quite clear 
that Burma lived too close to Communist China to accept this point of view, 
and Mr, Nehru had to realize that public underestimation of the communist 
danger was harmless only within limits. 


It had become important then, if India was to have the world believe 
there was a solid core of opposition in Asia to the SEATO arrangement, to avoid 
further discussions. Ceylon governments have felt themselves bound by what 
India does to the extent, more or less, that they fear the disruptive power of 
the Ceylon Tamils and the Indian immigrant labourers. The question which has 
dominated Indo-Ceylon relations since independence has been the future of 
these people whom Ceylon does not want to admit indiscriminately to citizenship 
and whom India feels belong to the country they have lived in for generations. 


‘he fact that India disclaims any responsibility for people of Indian descent 
in Ceylon once they are granted citizenship, and takes the view that all resident 
Indians should apply for and be granted Ceylonese citizenship, does not reduce 
the fear of them which pervades Ceylonese politics. It is feared that if the 
Tamils could be and were to be pressured by the Indian government, Ceylon 
would lose its independence. : 


Sir John Kotelawala, like other Ceylonese Prime Ministers before and after 
him, recognized the political and economic significance of Ceylon’s Tamil 
population.’ Moreover, Sir John was having some difficulty within his own 


13Jana (Columbia Association Newspapers, Ceylon), vol. I, no. 2, June 1954, p.8. 

14¢f, “Communique Issued after the Conference of Asian Prime Ministers”, Colombo, 2 May 
1954 in RIL.A. Documents, 1954, p.166; and “Proposals by the Indian Government for Bringing 
about Peace in Indo-China, 24 April 1954”, ibid., pp. 123-4. Point (5) of the Indian recommen. 
dations, that the Geneva conference should bring about a solid agreement on non-intervention 
denying military aid, direct or indirect, to the combatants in Indo-China, was deleted at Colombo. 

158. L. Poplai, “The Colombo Conference of Southeast Asian Prime Ministers” Foreign 
Affairs Reports, New Delhi, Indian Council of World Affairs, July 1954. 

16Ceylon Daily News (Colombo), 8 May 1954. 
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cabinet over the SEATO issue at the time, so it was not surprising that the day 
after Mr. Nehru’s final refusal to consider a Colombo powers meeting, the 
Ceylon government issued a communiqué stating that “Ceylon would not be 
able to participate in the Conference which had been proposed to be held [at 
Manila] regarding SEATO, and the authorities concerned have been informed 
accordingly”.18 The feeling in some quarters that the decision had been taken 
under pressure was expressed in the next sentence: “Ceylon, however, is prepared 
to maintain an open mind on the subject.” 


Geneva and the Indo-China Settlements 


Obviously, to avoid the expression of a doubt does not remove the doubt. 
When it had become clear after Colombo that there were serious fears of China 
in South Asian countries, the second phase of Indian diplomacy came into 
operation. India attempted to gain what assurances were possible from China 
regarding its intentions in South-East Asia. This took the form of negotiating 
with China during the Geneva discussions and making clear to her where the 
operation of Indian policy would assist the implementation of the Geneva 
Agreement to China’s satisfaction. 


India had been concerned that Asian countries should be represented in 
some way at Geneva and it was no doubt this which prompted Mr. Nehru to 
send Krishna Menon there in May in an informal capacity. However, during 
the course of the conference, Menon’s activity became important in other ways,!9 
causing Mendés-France to remark that the conference consisted of “Nine nations 
at the table—and India”. 


Krishna Menon had frequent discussions with the leading participants at 
the conference, particularly Chou En-lai and Eden, and their length and frequency 
increased during the critical period before 16 June when Chou announced a 
Chinese concession over Laos and Cambodia which paved the way for an agree- 
ment. Indian correspondents at Geneva recognized some Indian influence 
over the Laos and Cambodia compromise, and a great deal over the course of 
the conference. Until 16 June Chou En-lai had maintained that a settlement for 
Laos and Cambodia could not be separated from a settlement for Viet Nam. This 
would have involved the partition of the whole country as had occurred in Korea, 
and the prospect had brought the conference to a deadlock. Now, while 
emph: sizing that the problems of the three Indo-China states were linked, Chou 
conceded that conditions for a settlement in Laos and Cambodia were different 
from those in Viet Nam, and he made a series of proposals that suggested the 


18Hindu, 14 Aug. 1954. : 

19More so, according to the Hindustan Times correspondent from Geneva than discretion at 
first had permitted to be revealed: Hindustan Times, 23 June, quoted Margaret W. Fisher and 
Joan V. Bondurant, Indian Views of Sino-Indian Relations, Indian Press Digests—Monograph 
Series, Number 1, Institute of International Studies, University of California at Berkeley, Feb. 


1956, pp.49-50. 
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communists might agree to the withdrawal of Vietminh forces from Laos and 
Cambodia in preparation for a settlement along the lines originally suggested by 
Mr. Nehru in April.?° 


The final terms of the settlements made at Geneva have been the subject of 
some dispute. It is clear that their ambiguity was meant to camouflage what had 
been incomplete agreement at the conference about the future of the Indo-China 
states. China, however, at the end of the conference appears to have been satisfied 
that she had received the kind of support which would guarantee that the Geneva 
Agreements would involve the neutralization of Indo-China.” 


It is to be noted that before the Geneva conference concluded in July Chou 
En-laj had visited New Delhi. According to press surmise, when Chou was in 
India he and Mr. Nehru were discussing, amongst other things, the Chinese 
concession over Laos and Cambodia, and what arrangements were to be made 
regarding the nature of a future settlement there.2? And an American 
correspondent summed up the feeling at the time when he is reported to have 
said that Chou had taken with him from New Delhi an Indian guarantee that the 
United States would withdraw its military frontier from the southern flanks of 
China.22 The exact nature of the settlement arrangements was important, for 
in the face of plans being made at this time for SEATO, China’s position had 
become rather delicate. The United States, it seemed, would be humoured by her 
western allies and the Indo-China states associated with such a treaty. Assuming 
that China did not want an all-out war or U.N. intervention over Indo-China— 
and if for this reason alone had to reach a settlement there—Chou’s best bet was 
to try to negotiate one which would not leave areas of China’s own border 
open to possible danger from a solid western bloc reaching its edge. If Laos and 
Cambodia were not to be areas of communist influence, which is what Chou’s 
concession had implied, neither should they be areas of western influence. The 
best kind of settlement for the communists would be neutralization. 


Certainly, having the Indian representative as chairman of the International 
Commissions for Supervision and Control in Indo-China achieved this result at 
least for a time, and Chou seemed to have been satisfied that it would be so after 
his New Delhi visit, for when he returned to Geneva in July after the recess the 
communists led the way to final agreement by changing the suggested composition 
of the proposed Commissions. ‘They reduced the number of communist members 
of the commission to one from the two they had previously been insisting upon, 


_20Hindustan Times, 18 June 1954, Special European Correspondent; also cf. “Proposals by the 
Indian Government for Bringing about Peace in Indo-China, 24 April 1954”, in R.J.J.4. Documents, 
1954, pp.123-4. 

:  #1See, for instance, Chou En-lai’s final statement on the Geneva conference: N.C.N.A., 
21 July 1954, in Survey of China Mainland Press (Hongkong), No. 853, p.6. 
- 22Economic Weekly (Bombay), 26 June 1954, p.706; K. Subbaroyan, “New Epoch in Asia’s 
History: Sino-Indian Co-operation”, in Times of India, 4 July 1954. 

23Joseph Harsch, reported in Times of India, 7 July 1954. 
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and enlarged the scope of matters the Commission could decide upon by a 
majority vote.** India was invited to fill the chairmanship of the Commissions 
as now constituted. 


Here it is to be noted that there was never any hesitation on the Indian 
government’s part that it understood the Geneva settiement to involve the 
neutralization of the Indo-China states, whether the agreements were verbally 
certain on this point or not. In the Indian view, if the agreements were not 
verbally clear, their “spirit” was clear. Hence the constant reference made in 
official documents to India’s task of implementing the Geneva Agreements “both 
in their terms and their spirit”.28 Hence also one of the common criticisms of 
SEATO expressed in India during the latter part of 1954—that having 
“designated” the Indo-China states it was likely to reverse the trend of the 
Indo-China settlement and would be prejudicial to Indo-China’s neutrality.?6 


In its work on the Commissions, India was continually interested to maintain 
the neutrality of the Indo-China states. 


After the military clauses of the Agreement for Cambodia had been 
implemented, the Indian chairman of the Commissions for Supervision and 
Control there stated that the remaining tasks of the Commission were (1) the 
completion of the reintegration of demobilized Khmer Resistance Forces into 
national life; and (2) the control of the supply of war materials and military 
personnel to make sure that nothing was brought into Cambodia which would go 
beyond the country’s requirements for effective defence.2* This view of the 
Commission’s task remained unaltered in spite of some criticism within and outside 
Cambodia at the time that the Commission was impotent, and it had finished 
its work, and that it should be dissolved.?8 


The Commission with its Indian chairman was reluctant to admit that the 
Military Aid Agreement contracted between Cambodia and the United States in 
1955 was within the scope of the Geneva Agreement. Indeed, it was only after 
receiving assurances from the Cambodian government that the Agreement would 
be operated strictly according to understandings given in exchanges between the 
government and the Commission in June that the Commission eventually gave its 
blessing to the Agreement. The 3rd Interim Report of the Commission states: 


24In May the Chinese had conceded only that the function of supervision might be given 
over to a neutral body which would act by “agreement”, and that its four members must include 
Poland and Czechoslovakia as well as Pakistan and India. As well they had wanted real 
authority to remain with the mixed commissions of the two sides of the dispute: Poplai, “The 
Geneva Conference”, Foreign Affairs Reports, New Delhi, Indian Council of World Affairs, 
Aug. 1954. 

Fos For instance the joint communiqué issued after talks between Nehru and the Deputy 
Prime Minister of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam issued at New Delhi, 10 May 1955: “They 
reaffirmed the full support of their respective governments to the agreements reached at Geneva 
and their firm resolve to respect and seck to implement them both in their terms and their 
spirit. .. .’ Government of India Press Information Bureau, Daily Press Release, 10 Ap. 1955. 

26Times of India, editorial, 6 Aug. 1954; Statesman (Delhi), editorial, 10 Sept. 1954. 
27Statesman (Delhi), 25 Jan. 1955. 
28N.C.N.A., 14 March 1955. 
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The International Commission welcomes the clarification 
given by the Royal Government, and its assurances that it will 
scrupulously and always respect the terms of the Geneva Agree- 
ment. It takes note of the assurances of the Royal Government 
that it will follow a policy of neutrality. 


The International Commission is confident that the Royal 
Government will honour ali assurances it has given and will give 
full co-operation to the International Commission in supervising 
the implementation of the Military Aid Agreement in terms of 
article 7 and article 13 (c) of the Geneva Agreement. 


Although it may still be argued that some of the clauses of 
the new Military Aid Agreement in terms go beyond the limita- 
tions of the Geneva Agreement, the Commission accepts the 
assurance given by the Cambodian Government and is confident 
that in practice the receiving of aid under the new Military Aid 
Agreement will be in conformity with the terms of the Geneva 
accord.” 


The work of the International Commission in Cambodia has not gone 
unrecognized by the Chinese authorities. The People’s Daily printed many 


expressions of appreciation, particularly of the part played by the Indian chairman, 
during 1955-6.°° 


In Laos the recommendations which the Commission made as a body were 
very often those supported by the Indian chairman and reflected the Indian view, 
as Poland and Canada on this Commission tended to adopt the opposing Laotian 
domestic points of view. 


In the early days of its work, the Commission was satisfied simply to note 
that the parties in the dispute there (the Royal Laotian government and the 
Pathet Lao forces) were interpreting the clauses of the Geneva Agreement 
differently. At first the Commission’s formal interpretations of the Geneva 
Agreement aimed at adopting a strictly neutral position, and gave no moral 
support to either party, but in June 1955 it ruled on appeal from the Royal 
Laotian government that the Agreement meant what the government had 
interpreted it to mean.*! At the same time, it stressed the importance of the 
political settlement desired by the Pathet Lao. 


It was on the basis recommended by the Commission that a settlement in 
principle was reached in August 1956. This would not have been possible without 
the Commission’s help and the stand of the Indian as chairman of the Commission. 
When a final agreement was reached between the Royal government and the 
Pathet Lao in October 1957, and the two parties agreed to form a unified govern- 
ment, that government was pledged to follow a policy of “peace and neutrality”: 


29Third Interim Report, 1.C.S.C. in Cambodia, Cmd. 9579, London, H.M.S.O., pp. 5,6. 


Italics ‘aoe 
“Observer in the People’s Daily (Peking), 24 Jan. 1956, quoted N.C.N.A., 25 ; 
Observer in People’s Daily, 11 Oct. 1955, quoted ibid., 12 Oct. 1985. inte 
31See Second Interim Report, I.C.S.C. in Laos, Cmd. 9630, London, H.M.S.O., para. 70. 
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to apply sincerely Pandit Nehru’s principles of peace and 
co-existence; 

to keep good relations with all countries, in particular neigh- 
bouring countries; 

to desist from adhering to any military alliance; 

to allow no country to establish military bases in Lao territory 
apart from those foreseen in the Geneva Agreement.*? 

The settlement was one which favoured the Royal Government’s interpreta- 
tion of the Geneva Agreement, but to gain the support of the Commission the 
government had had to include Pathet Lao representation in its cabinet, and 
could do this only with the promise that it would follow a neutral foreign policy. 


When in May 1958 the Canadians moved that the Commission in Laos 
should wind up, the Indians joined the Poles in opposing the suggestion. India 
officially took the view that under article 39 of the Geneva Agreement the future 
of the International Commission there depended upon developments in the other 
Indo-China states and that the Laos Commission could not wind up until the 
others did.** It is clear that India did not want to lose her influence in Laos nor 
to lose the chance to influence the government to adhere to a neutral foreign 
policy. However, in face of opposition within the country itself to its continuation, 
the Commission was adjourned in July 1958. India at the time wanted it to 
continue at least in embryonic form so that the organization could be re-activized 
“if and when necessary”.*4 Characteristically, when the new Prime Minister 
Sananikone after August 1958 reversed previous trends in Laos, excluded the 
Pathet Lao representation from his government and claimed no longer to recognize 
the Geneva Agreement, the Indian Government was keen to have the Commission 
recalled. 


The Commission has failed to implement very much of the Geneva Agree- 
ment in Viet Nam because South Viet Nam does not admit responsibility under the 
armistice agreement and both parties have failed to co-operate with each other 
and with the Commission. It has also been unable to prevent South Viet Nam 
from participating in some SEATO activities,®° and, in face of the hostility of the 
Vietnamese Republic, has been able only to remain in the area, observing its 
formal commitment. It seems, however, that India has not shown concern to the 
same degree in Viet Nam (where Chinese influence pervades part of the country) 
as in Laos or Cambodia which, if they were to become absorbed into the western 
sphere, would provide a straight corridor to Chinese territory. 


In its work in Indo-China, particularly in Laos and Cambodia, India did for 
some time provide the kind of guarantee that China was looking for during the 
Geneva conference. While it has been suggested up to this point, that Chou may 
well have ascertained that this would be so when he was in New Delhi in June 


32Quoted in Third Interim Report, L.C.S.C. in Laos, Cmd. 314, London, H.M.S.O. p. bbe 
88Statesman (Delhi), 25 May 1958. 


34ibid., 30 May 1958. 
25See J. a Modelski, “Indo-China and SEATO”, Australian Outlook, March 1959, pp.41-2. 
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1954, the outcome of these discussions was no less satisfactory for Mr. Nehru’s 
own purposes. On 28 June the Indian Prime Minister and the Chinese Premier 
issued a joint statement reaffirming their belief in the five principles of peaceful 
co-existence which they had previously agreed should operate in relations between 
them.®° This heralded the third phase of Indian diplomacy. 


Panch Shila to Bandung 


The Nehru-Chou joint statement further extended the five principles to apply 
to their relatioas with other Asian countries and with the rest of the world. The 
communiqué states: 


Recently India and China have come to an agreement in which 
they have laid down certain principles which should 
guide relations between the two countries. The principles are:— 
(1) mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, (2) non-aggression, (3) non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs, (4) equality and mutual benefit and (5) 
peaceful co-existence. The Prime Minister reaffirmed these 
principles and felt that they should be applied in their relations 
with other countries in Asia as well as in other parts of the 
world... .57 


Observers at the time saw Chou’s enunciation of these principles as a real 
political gain for Mr. Nehru.3®& And events of the following months tend to 
substantiate that this was what he had been hoping for. Mr. Nehru himself was 
not prepared simply to rest with the reassuring words. What Burma and Ceylon 
had been searching for at Colombo was something more definite: some material 
guarantee that China would undertake no aggressive expeditions into South-East 
Asia. With regard to the joint statement Mr. Nehru had told the Lok Sabha: 
“It is not a question of believing the other party’s word: it is a question of creating 
ccnditions where the other party cannot break its word: or if I may say so, 
where it finds it difficult to break its word.”89 


His efforts during the next nine months were directed towards creating 
conditions where China’s verbal guarantees would extend over as wide an area 


as possible in Asia, and would be repeated on the most public platform that 
could be found. 


After he left Delhi at the end of June, Chou En-lai visited Rangoon, there 
to sign a joint statement affirming the Panch Shila with U Nu. It was generally 
believed, in both New Delhi and New York,* that Chou’s visit to Rangoon 


36The “5 Principles”, or Panch Shila as they came to be called, were first enumerated in 
the preamble to the Sino-Indian Treaty on trade and communications with Tibet of 29 Ap. 1954. 
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was made at the request of Mr. Nehru and that the presence of the Secretary- 
General of the Indian External Affairs’ Ministry who travelled in Chou’s party as 


far as Canton was intended to facilitate closer understanding between Chou and 
the Burmese Prime Minister. 


It had been arranged that Mr. Nehru would visit Peking in September. In 
the meantime, however, Ali Sastroamidjojo, the Indonesian Prime Minister, came 
to New Delhi to talk with Mr. Nehru. Spurred by the growing self-confidence of 


the Colombo powers, he was known to be eager to press his earlier suggestion for 
an Afro-Asian conference. 


On the first occasion the suggestion regarding an Afro-Asian conference 
had been made (at Colombo in April) Mr. Nehru had treated it brusquely.*4 Now, 
however, in September, he was enthusiastic. The talks took place on the eve of 


his departure for China, and the possibility that China might be invited to Bandung 
was not discounted.” 


The real purpose in Mr. Nehru’s visit to China becomes evident within the con- 
text in which it was undertaken. On his way to New Delhi, Ali Sastroamidjojo had 
stopped in Rangoon for talks with U Nu. Mr. Nehru visited Rangoon on the 
way to Peking. He also met Sir John Kotelawala before he left for China,# and 
there is very little doubt that he saw the fruits of his visit in the liaison it allowed 
between China and the Colombo powers and its calming effect on the fears of the 


latter, fears which without India’s active efforts might have led them to view 
SEATO sympathetically. 


Mr. Nehru was not, it is clear, visiting China to pay court to communist 
ideology. For instance he tried to avoid misunderstanding about the purpose of 
his visit by making a statement in the Lok Sabha before he left which was sur- 
prisingly tough.** He attacked the Asian Communist Parties for the first time in 
many months, and gave public notice that the countries of Asia would resist en- 
croachment upon their integrity and sovereignty by international communism as 


much as by SEATO. 


In Peking, Mr. Nehru did not indulge in any diatribes against the west, but 
settled for serious discussions with Chou En-lai. According to reports,** the 
subjects discussed were the scope of the proposed Afro-Asian conference, with 
some reference to whether China was to be included or not; the problem of over- 
seas Chinese in South-East Asia; the future of the Indo-Chinese states; and the 
extent to which SEATO was likely to interfere with the implementation of the 
Geneva Agreement. 


41The Times (London), 4 ae 
4277 India, 20 Sept. : ; 
tia Sinstobn had come to New Delhi to discuss specific Indo-Ceylonese problems, 


he admitted to reporters that he had discussed larger international issues, including the proposed 
Afro-Asian conference. See Times of India, 12 Oct. 1954, : 
44Speech on the Motion on the International Situation, Government of India, Parliamentary 
Debates, Lok Sabha, vol. VII, part 2, 29 Sept. 1954, cols. 3692-3. 
45Peking dispatch by G. K. Reddy, Times of India, 23 Oct. 1954. 
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On his return to India, Mr. Nehru told reporters that the Chinese had assured 
him they were very much opposed to communist interference in the governments 
of Burma, Thailand and Indo-China. “But no one can guarantee the future— 
obviously”, he said. Again he was careful to avoid allowing the enthusiasm his 
visit had engendered to be misunderstood. He repeated his charges against 
communism and attacked the Communist Party of India in a Delhi public 
meeting as “anti-national and disruptive”.4® At Lucknow in another public meeting 
he again warned his audience of the dangers of international communism and 
stressed that India was determined to find her own way of developing the country, 
drawing lessons, but not inspiration, from abroad. 


Perhaps the real reward for Nehru’s efforts during these months came when 
the meeting of the Colombo powers at Bogor in December decided to invite China 
to Bandung. This was seen as personally a signal political triumph for Mr. Nehru.** 
On the first day of the meeting, Mohammed Ali of Pakistan had objected to the 
proposal, but he found that even Sir John Kotelawala was partly siding with Mr. 
Nehru on this issue,*® and eventually submitted to the idea. 


At Bandung, Chou En-lai could not have done more to satisfy Mr. Nehru, 
to win friends and influence people, and to convince the delegates that China was 
responsible to no one but herself in foreign relations. South-East Asian fears 
burst into words very early in the conference. Prince Norodom of Cambodia 
stated that it was his country’s desire to remain neutral in international affairs, 
but insisted that it would be the task of more powerful nations to provide proofs 
and guarantees that this would be possible.*® Prince Wan of Thailand referred 
to the problem of people of dual nationality in his country, and the threat of 
infiltration and subversion from North Viet Nam into North Thailand. It was 
clear that the dual nationality problem worried Indonesia also. 


Shortly after this, Chou delivered an off-the-cuff speech calculated to calm 
these fears, in addition to his prepared speech which was circulated.®® In it he 
emphasized that the Chinese delegation had come to Bandung to seek common 
ground. For this reason, he claimed, China had not raised the questions of 
concern to her which might have created controversy. He reasserted China’s 
belief in the Panch Shila and stated that China was ready to solve the problem 


46Times of India, 29 Nov. 1954. 

47Bogor dispatch by G. K. Reddy, Times of India, 30 Dec. 1954. 

48During Mr. Nehru’s discussions with Chou En-lai in Peking, the Times of India corres- 
pondent (23 Oct. 1954) reported that “Mr. Nehru apparently has not any definite views on 
the subject” (of China’s being invited to Bandung). However, in view of Sir John Kotelawala’s 
support at Bogor, and remembering that Mr. Nehru had consulted with Kotelawala but not 
Mohammed Ali before he went to China it seems likely that some discussion of whether China 
should be included had in fact taken place among the Colombo powers (excluding Pakistan) 
before Nehru went to Peking. 

*9George McT. Kahin, The Asian-African Conference Bandung, Indonesia, April, 1955, Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1956, p.13. 


50Supplementary speech by Premier Chou En-lai at the Asian-African conference, 19 Ap. 
1955. ibid., Appendix 2, p.52. 
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of dual nationality to the satisfaction of the governments concerned. He concluded 
this speech by saying that “China has no intention whatever to subvert the 
governments of its neighbouring countries”. 


In the closed meetings of committees, Chou again behaved extremely well. 
When real controversy developed he stayed out of the larger part of it, and on 
23 April, after the Political Committee had degenerated into wrangling between 
the neutralists and those supporting collective defence,®! and the conference was 
almost deadlocked, Chou stepped in and took over the role of star performer and 
man of reason. Chou’s speech was an expression of willingness to compromise 
and be adaptable on virtually everything, including the “five principles”. He gave 
verbal assurances on a lot of real problems and issues affecting China’s neighbours. 
He talked of China’s respect for Burma’s sovereignty, despite activites of 
Kuomintang troops there; referred to private conversations with Romulo of the 
Philippines and Prince Wan of Thailand, and the invitation he had extended to: 
them to visit China and inspect China’s frontiers to see for themselves that China 
did not intend to commit aggression; he told the delegates that assurances of non- 
intervention had been given to Laos and Cambodia; claimed that China respected 
the political and economic systems of Japan and the United States, and said that 
China was willing to settle all problems of international relations by peaceful 
means. As one delegate described it later: “He distributed gifts all round, at least 
one to each neighbour.” And the neighbours, even those who reacted warily, were 
impressed. 


As well, with some assistance from Mr. Nehru, Chou took every advantage 
of opportunities to meet and talk with Asian leaders he had not previously 
encountered. At some of these meetings he was purely social and charming, but 
at others he made assurances and promises. For instance, he assured the delega- 
tions from Laos and Cambodia that China would not interfere in their internal 
affairs. He arranged a meeting between representatives of North Viet Nam and 
Laos, at which North Viet Nam assured Laos that it would not intervene in the 
domestic dispute between the Pathet Lao and the Royal Laotian government; he 
assured Thailand that China would not use the Thai Autonomous Area or 
Yunnan Province for activities against Thailand, and that national political figures 
of Asian countries who had gone to China would not be allowed to broadcast 
propaganda against their former countries again. 

The negotiation of the Sino-Indonesian Treaty of Dual Nationality was also 
timely. It had been under consideration for some time but the signing of the 
treaty during the conference achieved maximum psychological effect and gave 
the settlement a broad publicity. 


Political observers at Bandung agree that Chou’s achievement as diplomat 
was perhaps its most dramatic product. According to Doak Barnett, Chou 


51American Universities Field Staff, Asia and Africa in Session: Random. Notes on the 
Asian-African Conference, A Report from A. Doak Barnett, Surabaja, 18 May 1955, p.24. 
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“convinced many of the delegates that he is a reasonable and sincere man of 
goodwill. He attempted with considerable success to convince them also that 
Communist China is pursuing a peaceful policy. And these were obviously his 


major aims.’ 


Kahin®® claims that it was also one of Mr. Nehru’s major aims. He recalls 
that Mr. Nehru, although he was in general convinced that China was honestly 
disposed to follow a peaceful course, had expressed some margin of doubt in an 
unpublished circular letter to Congress Party leaders just after Chou’s visit to 
Delhi. In this he stated that the Peking government had to be given a chance to 
prove whether or not it would honour the Five Principles. Later he developed 
the thesis that China might more easily do so if an environment could be created 
which would make it awkward for her to flout these principles, and he endeavoured 
to have China brought to Bandung where, if she was sincere, she would repeat 
her pledge before the alert audience of Afro-Asia. 


Certainly on the evidence, it seems as if Mr. Nehru had some interest in 
introducing China to Asia in a different light from the one cast by SEATO, and 
was concerned to impress an alternative upon the nations of South-East Asia 
which, for reasons of their own, were interested in an alternative if it could be 
made to look feasible. The aim of Indian diplomacy, successfully executed during 
this period, was to make the alternative do just this. 


Australian National University 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 


A number of notable changes in Australian politics occurred during this period but, at least 
in the short term, their effect appeared to be superficial. The A.L.P. acquired new leaders but 
retained its old problems. The government took some anti-inflationary action but so far it was 
of a relatively painless kind. Within the government the dominance of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Menzies, became more marked than ever. There were some suggestions of difficulties to come in 
an increase in industrial disputes and controversy over the immediate future of New Guinea. 


The Government and its Policies 


The Minister for External Affairs, Mr. R. G. Casey, was given a life peerage and resigned his 
portfolio in January.1 The appointment was made on the recommendation of Mr. Macmillan, the 
British Prime Minister, but with the support of the Australian government. Mr. Menzies, who 
had always taken a leading part in the formulation of Australian foreign policy, took over the 
external affairs portfolio himself. As “summit” talks between the leaders of the principal powers 
were then under discussion, it was suggested that Mr. Menzies’ principal purpose in assuming this 
new responsibility was to take a more active part around the fringes of these negotiations though, 
as it turned out, this opportunity did not come to him until the latter part of the year.? 


Australian foreign policy is not part of this chronicle, but in one important respect it became 
intertwined with Australian policy towards its colonial and trust territories in New Guinea. 
Australia continued to oppose Indonesian claims to West New Guinea and there were discussions 
between Australian and Dutch officials over the future development of the area. However, the 
Dutch, according to the Australian press partly because they believed that New Guinea would 
always be a heavy financial drain, pressed ahead more rapidly with the development of self- 
governing institutions than the Australian Department of ‘Territories had hitherto considered 
practicable or desirable. In this respect there was little difference between the policies of the 
government and opposition leaders. The Dutch moves probably did something to hasten the 
introduction of native members to the Legislative Council of Papua and New Guinea which was 
foreshadowed by the Minister for Territories (Mr. Hasluck) in April and given legislative enact- 
ment later in the year. In what was regarded excusably, if with some exaggeration, as a volte-face 
in government policy, the Prime Minister announced that he had recently changed his views on 
the speed at which native self-government should be developed and now belonged to the “if in 
doubt, go sooner” school of thought.4 Six days later the United Nations Trusteeship Council 
called on Australia to set early target dates for political, economic and eduicational advancement 
leading to self-government.5 


The principal change in economic policy was the virtual abolition of import licensing in 
February. This was announced by the Prime Minister as part of a plan to check the development 
of inflationary trends. It was hoped that the resulting inflow of goods would help to keep prices 
down and that the level of Australian overseas balances which a continued heavy capital inflow 


was keeping high, would be sufficient to pay for increased imports. Other aspects of the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflationary policy were its intervention in the basic wage case then being heard 


by the Commonwealth Arbitration Commission, restrictive action by the Reserve Bank and the 
balancing of the 1960-61 budget. However, no supplementary budget was introduced.® 


1Sydney Morning Herald, 25 Jan. 1960. 2ibid., 5 Feb. 1960. 
8ibid., 5 March 1960. 4 Advertiser, 21 June 1960. 
5ibid., 27 June 1960. 6S8.M.H., 22 Feb. 1960. 
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Mr. Menzies named as one of the Government’s difficulties the limited constitutional powers. 
of the Commonwealth in such matters as industrial arbitration and hire purchase. This was 
seized upon by the opposition when parliament met shortly afterwards, and opposition spokesmen 
offered their cooperation in any attempt to extend the powers of the Commonwealth by referendum, 
along lines suggested by the previous year’s Parliamentary Joint Committee on the Constitution.7 


Parliament met on 8 March. The Governor-General’s speech listed a number of limited and 
generally uncontentious legislative proposals, together with a much livelier one for the control of 
monopolies and restrictive practices which, however, has not yet been introduced in Parliament.® 
In a more restricted endeavour in the same field, the Government secured amendments to the 
Broadcasting and Television Act to check a very clear tendency for two groups to gain control 
of commercial television broadcasting throughout the country. The principal effect of the 
amendments was to make it impossible for any person to control more than two television licenses 
and to provide a realistic view of the shareholdings required to secure control.9 


The most contentious of the other legislation passed during the session was the Telephonic 
Communications (Interception) Bill which laid down conditions under which telephones could be 
tapped with the consent of the Attorney-General or the Director-General of Security and provided 
penalties for unauthorized tapping. This stimulated the Opposition’s distrust of the Australian 
Security Intelligence Organization and its work and they were chagrined rather than mollified by 
the claim of the Attorney-General, Sir Garfield Barwick, that the last Labor Prime Minister, Mr. 
Chifley, had authorized the tapping of telephones by the security service.1® Other legislation 
altered the distribution of drugs under the national health service, imposing a charge of 5/- for 
prescriptions and provided for the cessation of National Service training.11 


The A.L.P. Leadership 


The appointment of Dr. H. V. Evatt as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales, which had been freely predicted for months, finally took place in February, and Dr. Evatt 
immediately resigned from parliament. Mr. A. A. Calwell was elected Leader and Mr. E. G. 
Whitlam Deputy Leader when the parliamentary Labor Party met on 7 March. The new leaders 
were confronted with serious difficulties. Despite repeated disclaimers by Mr. Calwell, he was 
sometimes regarded as likely to seek a union with the Democratic Labor Party and a meeting 
of officials of 25 trade unions in Sydney opposed his election on these grounds and supported 
the only other candidate for the leadership, Mr. R. Pollard. 12 In the event, Mr. Calwell won 
by 42 votes to 30. His success was generally greeted with respect and favour by the Australian 
press (and for that matter by The Times)13 and there was much speculation on whether the 
departure of Dr. Evatt and the appointment of a Catholic as A.L.P. leader would lead to reduced 
support for the D.L.P. 


Mr. Whitlam had a closer contest against three opponents, winning the final ballot against 
Mr. E. J. Ward by 38 votes to 34. Again religion was to some extent involved. Mr. Ward, a 
Catholic, objected that his religion had been brought ‘forward as a reason why he should not 
be elected, and unsuccessfully tried to have the parliamentary party ban the use of arguments 
of this kind.14 The new party leadership was “balanced” not only in religion, Mr. Whitlam being 
a non-Catholic, but in other respects. Mr. Calwell was a Victorian, Mr. Whitlam from New 
South Wales; Mr. Calwell was 63 years old, Mr. Whitlam 43; and while neither had been a 
manual worker Mr. Calwell had begun as a clerk whereas Mr. Whitlam, the son of a former 
Crown Solicitor, might be said to come from the upper middle class. The changes in leadership 
did not immediately produce any important changes in A.L.P. policy as presented in Parliament. 
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The issue of “unity tickets” in trade union elections, especially in Victoria continued to provide 
the D.L.P. and the Government with a weapon to use in alleging that the A.L.P. was prepared 
to cooperate with communists, while evidence of the A.L.P.’s electoral popularity though not 
altogether discouraging, was dubious and conflicting. 


The Strength of the Parties 


The D.L.P. continued to assert that the departure of Dr. Evatt from federal politics would 
not in itself bring about any rapprochement with the A.L.P. This did not prevent Mr. B. A. 
Santamaria of the National Civic Council, who remained an important influence on the D.L.P. 
though not a member of the party, from strongly opposing the propriety of Dr. Evatt’s appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice.15 In April, a statement by the two D.L.P. Senators, Senators Cole and 
McManus, indicated no softening of their attitude to the A.L.P. They said that, apart from the 
resignation of Dr. Evatt, their terms for a reconciliation remained the re-instatement of A.L.P. 
industrial groups in trade unions, the reversal of the A.L.P.’s “pro-communist” foreign policies, 
‘the restoration of the former Victorian and New South Wales A.L.P. executives which had been 


removed during the dispute and “justice” for those who had adhered to the D.L.P. side and 
suffered as a result.16 


This continued intransigence was no doubt encouraged by the result of the by-election to fill 
the Latrobe seat vacated by Lord Casey, which was held on 9 April. The A.L.P. increased its 
share of the votes by 7 per cent. and received the greatest number of first preference votes. 
However the D.L.P. vote increased even more sharply and the second preferences of the D.L.P. 
voters favoured the Liberal candidate overwhelmingly, giving him an easy victory.17 The death 
ot Mr. P, J. Clarey in May18 necessitated a by-election in the Labor-held seat of Bendigo. Though 
the election did not take place until 16 July, the campaign had already become perhaps the most 
far-reaching case of clerical intervention in an Australian election by the end of June. 


A statement issued by Bishop Fox, Auxiliary Bishop to the Catholic Archbishop of Melbourne, 
Dr. Mannix, declared that: “The Church has the right and the duty to protect itself and the 
community from persecution. Every morally lawful means may be used to do so, even to the 
extent of Church support for parties strongly opposed to Communism or the prohibition of support 
for parties which directly or indirectly assist the Communist cause. . . . There is a danger of 
Communism in Australia. In pointing out this fact I have mentioned the proven association of 
some A.L.P. members with Communists in unity tickets. Consequently I have maintained that 
so long as the A.L.P. continues to allow its members to assist the Communist Party in this way, 
no Catholic with a good conscience can vote for it.”19 


This statement, supported by Dr. Mannix, was in effect refuted by the principal Catholic 
spokesman in Sydney, Dr. L. Rumble, confirming the well-known difference in attitude of the 
two principal Catholic dioceses. Dr. Rumble, after pointing out that Archbishop Mannix and 
Bishop Fox had no authority outside their own diocese, added blandly: “Bishop Fox probably 
feels that voting for the A.L.P. is a sin. I think this is an exaggerated viewpoint.”20 


The Victorian prelates stuck to their guns, and continued to attack the A.L.P. until the 
Bendigo by-election and subsequently. All parties polled very much the share of the votes which 
they had gained at the 1958 general election, and the A.L.P. retained the seat narrowly.21 


Other by-elections, for Hunter which was vacated by Dr. Evatt, and for Balaclava which 
Mr. P. E. Joske resigned on being appointed to the Commonwealth Industrial Court in June, 
‘were of less interest and the seats were easily retained by the A.L.P. and the Liberal Party 


respectively. 
15Daily Telegraph, 14 Jan. 1960. 164ge, 29 Ap. 1960. 
17;bid., 11 Ap. 1960, S.M.H., 14 Ap. 1966. 18Courier-Mail, 18 May 1960. 
19Melbourne Advocate, 9 June 1960. 204ge, 11 June 1960. 
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Industrial Affairs 


After a year of industrial peace in 1959, arbitration decisions in 1960 tended to go against 
the unions and there was a marked increase in the number and severity of strikes. In April the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Commission refused to grant any increase in the basic wage? and 
this was followed by new awards for seamen and waterside workers, both of which led to strikes 
and the invocation of penalty clauses in awards.28 There were also smaller disputes in the metal 
trades, the Queensland railways, the Broken Hill mines and among milk carters in New South 
Wales and the number of working days lost for the half year was 295,000, an increase of 60 
per cent. on the figure for the same period of 1959. 


Though there were intermittent complaints from anti-communist unions that the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions was under excessive communist influence, especially when it decided to 
impose a levy to finance visits to Australia by overseas union officials, including those from 
Communist countries, there was no serious sign of the disruption of the A.C.T.U. Moreover, its 
relations with the Federal Government continued to be reasonably harmonious. 


D.W.R. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The centre of political interest in the first half of 1960 was the Legislative Council.t Known 
affectionately as “The Ciub”, or less affectionately as a rubber stamp, the Council suddenly 
acquired notoriety as the result of the defection from the Government of seven Government 
Ms.L.C., over the upper house abolition issue. The Government was now in a minority in the 
Council, and its opponents, both Oppositionists and the seven “rebels”, set out to discredit it. 
The death of Mr. R. A. King, M.L.C., a Government nominee, created a vacancy in the 
Legislative Council, to be filled by members of both houses voting together. The rebels nominated 
Mr. M. T. L. Quinn, a grazier and veteran member of the A.L.P. The Government, fearing a 
leakage of votes among its supporters to the rebel candidate, revived the system, last used in 1950, 
whereby a block of A.L.P. candidates is nominated, and every party member is allotted a dis- 
tinctive order in which to mark his preferences. Party scrutineers, by noting any deviations from 
the official ticket, are thus able to identify those responsible for the deviations. Receiving the 
support of Opposition members in both Houses, the rebel candidate polled 78 primary votes 
as against a total of 75 for the Government nominees. Only defection among the Government 
supporters was in the Legislative Council, where Mr. G. Rygate voted for Mr. Quinn and sub- 
sequently joined the “rebel” party, bringing their numbers to a total of nine. 


The Parliamentary Session 


Despite its minority in the Council, Government legislation was not seriously hampered. The ° 
one important amendment made in the Council, was to a bill permitting municipal and shire 
councils to restrict home demolitions in their districts. The amendment exempted from the 
provisions of the bill the all-important metropolitan areas of Sydney, Newcastle and Wollongong. 
Even here the rebels were divided, two voting for the Government, the remainder for the 
amendment. The rebels were expected to support a move by Country and Liberal Party mem- 
bers in the Legislative Council to disallow certain regulations increasing rail freight charges on 
farm produce. At a conference between Ministers and rebels, the Government hinted that failure 
to agree to increases in freight rates might lead to a reduction in the annual £750,000 state 
subsidy which served to maintain low haulage rates on wheat. The rebels, most of whom come from 


wheat-producing districts, at first divided evenly on the issue, then decided not to support the 
Opposition motion. 


22S.M.H., 13 Ap. 1960. 
*3Industrial Information Bulletin 1960, pp. 223, 242, 425, 555. 
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In accordance with constitutional procedure, the Government re-introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly the Constitution Amendment (Legislative Council Abolition) Bill at the beginning of 
April. The Liberal Party in the Assembly, which had previously supported the bill on the grounds 
that the whole matter should be referred to the electors, this time, with one exception, opposed it. 
‘The exception was the member for Coogee, who voted with the Government. Passed by the 
Assembly a second time, the Legislative Council again refused to receive the bill, returning it to 
the Assembly “without deliberation”. The Premier moved for a conference of “managers” of the 
two houses. The Opposition and rebel majecrity in the Council refused to appoint “managers”. 
Both houses received a message from the Governor summoning a joint conference of the houses. 
The Opposition in the Council advised the Governor that the members of the Legislative Council 
would not participate in the joint meeting. A joint session was nevertheless held, its proceedings 
being described as “farcical”. The only representatives of the Council present at the conference 
were the minority of Government nominees. Formalities completed, the Assembly voted 47 to 37 
to hold a referendum on the question of abolishing the Council. Five Liberal Ms.L.C., one Country 
Party M.L.A. and one Liberal M.H.R. at once took action in the Equity Court to prevent the 
Government holding a referendum, and by May the case was before the Full Supreme Court. 
Opponents of the bill and of the referendum claimed that the Abolition Bill had not been 
rejected by the Legislative Council, that there had been no conference of “managers” of both 
houses, that there had been no joint sitting, that the bill should have originated in the Council and 
not in the Assembly, and that Section 5B of the N.S.W. Constitution Act was invalid in so far 
as it purported to over-ride the Constitution Act of 1902 and undermine the sovereignty of the 
state Parliament by conferring certain powers on the electorate. After sitting for a fortnight, the 
Court reserved its judgement. 


The Administration 


The New South Wales Chief Justice, Sir Kenneth Street, retired in January, and among the 
candidates for the position was the Leader of the Federal Parliamentary Labor Party, Dr. H. V. 
Evatt. His candidature, however, was opposed by the Attorney-General, and at its first sitting 
on the question, state Cabinet divided evenly into seven for and seven against Dr. Evatt’s 
appointment. The matter appeared on the agenda paper of a second Cabinet meeting, but was 
withdrawn by the Premier without explanation. Finally, following party rallies in the electorates 
of two key anti-Evatt Ministers, a third Cabinet meeting agreed to Dr. Evatt’s appointment by 
a vote of eight to six. The question received very wide publicity, especially since it was understood 
that the Attorney-General, Mr. R. Downing, had nominated two alternative candidates. The 
leakage to the press of Cabinet proceedings was on an almost unprecedented scale. ‘Moreover, 
prominent in the forces opposing Dr. Evatt were Mr. B. A. Santamaria and the National Civic 
‘Council. 


The voting on Dr. Evatt’s appointment made it quite clear that there were serious frictions 
in the Heffron Ministry. A Cabinet re-shuffle in May attempted to alleviate these frictions by 
transferring the portfolio of Justice from the Attorney-General, Mr. Downing, to the most junior 
Minister, Mr. N. J. Mannix. The Premier relinquished the Education portfolio to the previous 
Minister for Conservation, Mr. Wetherell. It was emphasized that the re-shuffle did not alter 
the order of precedence of Ministers. 


State of the Parties 
Aa: 


The June state conference proved one of the quietest ever held. Mr. Calwell attended and 
referred to “an unbreachable gulf between the A.L.P. and Communism”. Militants were cajoled 
by being told there was no place for intellectuals in “a trade union movement”, and that the 
socialist objective was there to stay. The official ticket for officers and executive was completely 
successful, and a “moderate” executive continued in office. More interesting was the operation of 
the party’s new Senate pre-selection machinery. The 1959 state conference had given power of 
pre-selection to an electoral college, comprising delegates of the state executive and electorate 
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councils. There were 140 delegates present at the first electoral college, and they listened to 
seven minute speeches by 42 candidates for pre-selection. Only one ticket was run, and it was 
said to be sponsored by the “left-wing”. The result was a surprise: Senator J. Armstrong, seeking 
re-endorsement, was beaten into fourth place, the first three positions being filled by Mr. J. F. 
Fitzgerald, Dr. Evatt’s secretary, and two “unknowns”, Messrs. L. K. Murphy and D. McClelland. 
All three had appeared on the “left-wing” ticket. 


Country Party 


The Country Party state conference in June marked the end of a brief honeymoon with the 
Liberal Party. One resolution instructed party officers to revert to the practice of issuing a 
separate Country Party policy speech at state elections, instead of the joint Liberal-Country Party 
policy drawn up at the 1959 state election. A second resolution called on the Party to select 
candidates for any electorate “where the party thought it had a chance of success”. The Leader 
of the Country Party in the state Parliament, Mr. C. B. Cutler, was more explicit: “The party 
was failing its supporters when it failed to endorse candidates in electorates . . . if our friends 
of the Liberal Party will concentrate their efforts on winning city seats, they need have no fear 
about the Country Party doing its part in country areas.” The conference also took the first 
step towards meeting Catholic education demands by agreeing to “set up a committee to determine 
a formula to provide financial assistance to non-State schools’. 


New Citizens’ Council 


A new “party” appeared in February, in the guise of the New Citizens’ Council. Formed 
originally in 1959, and registered with the State Industrial Commission as a trade union, the 
Council aimed not at trying “to form a separate union for migrants”, but at “supplementing the 
work of other unions”. Following attacks on its objectives by the commonwealth Minister for 
Immigration, the state Minister for Labour and Industry, and the N.S.W. Labour Council, the 
N.C.C., anticipating deregistration, voluntarily withdrew its registration as a trade union, and 
set up shop as a political party. Its secretary was a former organizer of the A.W.U., Mr. J. Bielski. 
The Council claimed 5,000 members (later 6,000) and branches in New South Wales, South 
Australia, Victoria and “one forming” in Queensland. Candidates were to be endorsed at federal, 
state, municipal and trade union elections. An unsuccessful attempt was made to interfere in the 
elections of the N.S.W. branch of the Clothing Trades Union but, apart from the issuing of a 
number of questionnaires, there do not seem to have been any other electoral activities. By June 
the Council was operating solely as an empleyment bureau for New Australians. 


Catholic Controversy 


An antagonism between the Catholic hierarchies of Sydney and Melbourne, which had 
smouldered beneath the surface since the A.L.P. split of 1954, erupted following a statement by 
Melbourne’s Co-adjutor Bishop, Bishop Fox, that Catholics could not “in conscience” vote for 
the A.L.P. with its communist associations. Dr. L. Rumble, M.S.C., spokesman for the New 
South Wales hierarchy, interpreted this statement as a private opinion of Bishop Fox having 
relevance only to Victoria. Subsequent remarks by Bishop Fox made Dr. Rumble’s interpretation 
untenable: the bishop’s statement applied to the A.L.P. in every state of Australia, and the 
bishop saw himself as authoritatively interpreting a directive of the Holy See. Dr. Rumble described 
Bishop Fox’s attitude as “fantastic”. The bishop replied that “Communists could not hide their 
delight” at the support they were receiving from unlikely supporters. The controversy flagged only 
when Dr. Rumble declined to comment any further. Then in August Dr. Rumble announced—and 
according to press reports, he announced it “as official spokesman for the Catholic Church 6 
New South Wales’”—that it could be said that the D.L.P. was assisting the Communist Party 
by dividing and weakening the A.L.P. The same month, Dr. Rumble asked to be relieved of his 
post as Church spokesman, and characterized the Rumble-Fox exchange as “distasteful’’. 
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VICTORIA 


Once again, Victorian political life was without much excitement. The government pushed 
ahead with its legislative programme, gaining acceptance even for the controversial changes in the 
liquor licensing laws. The Opposition could find only one major source of grievance, industrial 
relations on the railways. The operation of the new rent laws, which had promised to cause some 
hardship and ill-feeling, did not seem to have the expected impact on public opinion. Their 
effect was felt mainly in the inner suburbs where the A.L.P. is already dominant, or among 
marginally political groups like the pensioners or New Australians. Mr. Bolte’s “Utopia”, as he 
termed Victoria at one stage, continued to be stable and prosperous. The only serious jolt to 
Liberal complacency was in the federal sphere, with the result of the Latrobe by-election in March. 


The Parliamentary Session 


The parliamentary session lasted from 22 March until 6 June. A number of grievances had 
arisen during the recess, and the Opposition began the session with a vote of no confidence in the 
Legislative Assembly. Mr. Stoneham, in moving the resolution, referred to the Bolte government’s 
“servility to its monopoly controllers”, and called the Victcrian government “an obsequious lackey 
to the Liberal overlords in Canberra”. In view of the often strained relations between Mr. Bolte 
and Mr. Menzies over federal allocations to Victoria, the latter charge must have aroused some 
resentment in Liberal-Country Party ranks. The five main charges against the government which 
had accumulated were: that it had increased fares and freights, an issue which the Country Party 
was simultaneously raising on the adjournment in the Legislative Council; that the state had 
failed to gain enough from its financial relations with the Commonwealth; that rent control had 
been virtually removed, causing hardship, particularly amongst pensioners; that the government 
had made a grant of £27,500 to the Horsham/Kyosan Engineering Co., in which interests were 
held by a Japanese firm and one of Sir Arthur Warner’s subsidiaries; and that the industrial 
situation on the railways had deteriorated because of the refusal of the Railway Commissioners to 
grant long-service grants similar to those enjoyed by tramwaymen. 


In the debate, which was adjourned until the following day, the Country Party took up its 
now familiar position of speaking against the government and voting with it. The Liberal defence 
had two main themes, the continuing prosperity of the state and the influence of the Communists 
in the Railways Union. The refusal of the union to work required overtime as a protest on the 
long service grants issue, had been met by a Railway Commissioners’ cancellation of all Sunday 
trains, which has yet to be reversed. This at once deprived the dwindling band of railway 
travellers of trains, took away the most highly paid day in the railwayman’s week and saved the 
Victorian Railways approximately £10,000 a week. On the Horsham/Kyosan issue the A.L.P. 
found itself accused of sabotaging decentralization, not only by the Liberals but by the Horsham 
branch of the foundry workers’ union. The no confidence resolution was defeated by 41 votes 


to 14 (Vic. Parl. Debs., No. 15, 1960). 


Two other attempts to censure the government also failed. On 29 March, Mr. Galbally moved 
the adjournment on “the government attitude to the lower income groups” in the Legislative 
Council, a convenient peg on which to hang the same complaints as had been made in the lower 
house. On 4 May, Mr. Deube moved the adjournment of the Assembly on increased hospital fees. 


Liquor and Gambling 


The most contentious aspect of the session’s programme was what the Hon. W. Slater, M.L.C., 
called “the moral disarmament of Victoria” by which he meant various liberalization measures in 
the gloomier aspects of Victorian life. The observation of Anzac Day, which has always been 
rigorous in Victoria, was modified by the Anzac Day Bill which passed through the Assembly on 
30 March and the Council on 5 April. This allowed sporting events to take place in the afternoon, 
following on the acceptance of this principle in a referendum conducted by th R.S.L. amongst its 
members. The proceeds of the meetings were to be paid into a fund administered on behalf of 
vex-service charities. 
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The next liberalizing measure was a modified version of the gambling legislation defeated in 
the Legislative Council in the previous session (A.].P.H., Victorian Chronicle, May 1960, p. 93). The 
Racing (Totalisator Extension) Bill (No. 2) was more fortunate than its predecessor. With a 
number of modifications, of which the most important was the permitting of cash off-the-course 
betting, the bill passed narrowly on a free vote in both houses. securing 36 to 23 in the Assembly 
on 10 May and 16 votes to 14 in the Council on 24 May. A.L.P. representatives opposed the 
bill. 


The A.L.P. as a whole also opposed the Licensing (Amendment) Bill, which incorporated many 
of the recommendations made by Judge Fraser of the Licensing Court on his return from overseas. 
These included an extension of licensed restaurants, the granting of “late supper” licenses to 
hotels and the issue of liquor permits to selected clubs on Sundays. Along with these positive 
reforms went the gradual abolition of the “Australian wine licence”, which would wipe out wine 
saloons not serving meals. No change was projected in licensing hours. 


Opposition to the bill was to be expected from the traditional enemies of the liquor trade in the 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches. The A.L.P. found itself aligned with these forces, using 
the same arguments. Mr. Sutton, M.L.A. for Albert Park, introduced a new note, when he 
referred to the proposal to allow Sunday licences to selected golf and yachting clubs, as a 
“blatant piece of class legislation” (Vic. Parl. Debs., No. 24, p. 2357). Despite this excursion into 
a form of socialist polemic rarely found in the past when the A.L.P. considered the liquor trade, 
the general argument followed closely that of the non-conformist religious groups. Because of the 
pressures involved, a free vote was allowed and resulted in a narrow second reading victory of 33 
votes to 26 in the Assembly on 25 May, and of 15 votes to 15, decided on the President’s casting vote 
in the Council, on 31 May. The bill was fought through the committee and third reading stages, 
being finally adopted in the Council with amendments on 8 June leaving the Assembly to disagree 
with the amendments which related to club licensing, and to leave the issue to the next session. 


As always, the redistribution of electoral boundaries aroused party fears. The Electoral 
Provinces Bill was introduced into the Legislative Council for its first reading on 12 April. This 
proposed the redistribution of metropolitan electorates for the upper house and the creation of 
two new provinces out of the sprawling outer suburban Southern Province. As with previous 
redistributions the tendency of this legislation was to reflect the move of population out of the 
central, A.L.P. controlled areas, and especially Melbourne Province, into the outer areas. The 
A.L.P. opposed this on the grounds that not enough attention had been paid to the New Australian 
element in the inner suburbs. It was argued that this growing proportion would eventually become 
naturalized, thus redressing the loss of voters. The bill passed its third reading in the Council on 
17 May by 21 votes to 7, the Country Party being quite satisfied with the non-interference with 
country provinces. In the lower house debate an opportunity was taken by the Deputy Opposition 
Leader, Mr. Lovegrove, to attack the Legislative Council. The second and third readings passed 
by 40 votes to 16 on 1 June. 


The other major piece of legislation passed during the session was the Social Welfare Bill. This 
was accepted by all parties after certain initial criticism had been met. It provided for the 
creation of a Social Welfare branch in the Chief Secretary’s Department. This would have three 
sections concerned with child welfare, youth welfare and the welfare of prisoners. Despite some 


objections to the link between welfare and crime prevention thus created, the bill was accepted 
without opposition in the Assembly on 19 May. 


Amongst other measures passed through parliament during the session were preliminary plans 
for the long awaited Melbourne Underground (the City of Melbourne Underground Railway 
Construction Bill), changes in the law relating to motor vehicles (the Motor Car [Third Party 
Insurance] Bill, the Motor Car [Driving] Bill and the Motor Car [Amendment] Bill), and 
alterations to property laws (the Landlord and Tenant [Further Amendment] Bill, the Town 
and Country Planning [Amendment] Bill and the Valuation of Land Bill). Under the motoring 


laws the police are now entitled to take the keys from drunken drivers, a reform taken from 
New Zealand. 
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The Political Parties 


The ascendancy of the Liberal Party in parliament continued, but there were signs of some 
turning to the A.L.P. on the part of some voters. As this was not accompanied by any corres- 
ponding drop in support for the Democratic Labor Party it did not create as much enthusiasm at 
the Trades Hall as might be expected. In the federal by-election in Latrobe in March, all parties 
exerted themslves to attract the younger voters who typify the area. All four candidates, A.L.P., 
D.L.P., L.C.P. and Republican, were under forty years of age. Campaigning continued at an intense 
level, by contemporary Victorian standards, for most of March. The result of polling on 9 April 
showed a big drift from the Liberals, though they held the seat after the redistribution of D.L.P. 
preferences. Comparative percentages were: 


L.CP: ASIA s D.L.P. Rep. 
1958 53.8 36.9 2.3 — 
1960 42.7 43.7 12.8 0.8 
J.J. 
QUEENSLAND 


Political interest during the period under review was focused on the state elections. The 
thirty-fifth Parliament did sit for several days in late February and early March, but its business 
was largely non-controversial concerned with machinery legislation which had not been able 
to be introduced during the strenuous pre-Christmas session. There was an adjournment motion 
moved by Mr. Duggan to debate unemployment in Queensland. The motion was defeated on 
party lines with the Q.L.P. voting with the A.L.P. The House adjourned on 3 March. 


Election Policies 


The election was held on 28 May. The policy speeches were delivered by the A.L.P. on 4 
May, the Country Party on 5 May, Q.L.P. on 9 May, and the Liberal Party on 12 May. Both 
Government parties studiously avoided making spectacular promises. They rested their case sub- 
stantially on their record which they claimed had resulted in sound and efficient administration, 
encouragement to industry and agriculture and a higher level of prosperity and employment. For 
the future they offered a continuation of these policies, supplemented by long range plans to meet 
seasonal unemployment, an extension of the free hospitalization scheme, more liberal help for 
young home buyers, better roads in country areas and more schools and teachers. The two 
problems which had created considerable disturbance, industrial unrest and road transport border 
hoppers, they met with proposals for a co-ordinated road-rail system and amendment of the 
arbitration act to allow the industrial court to operate more effectively. 


Mr. Duggan, on the other hand, did make a number of attractive promises. He guaranteed 
three weeks’ leave immediately, equal pay for the sexes and inquiries into the possibility of estab-_ 
lishing a state bank. A detailed proposal for educational reform was put forward and he set up 
as a Labor objective a thirty-five hour week. On the critical side he accused the Government of 
having repudiated fourteen of its election promises. These included the Government’s failure to 
introduce the Bill of Rights, to remove the State Public Service and the teaching service from 
the control of the Public Service Commissioner, failure to act on the new states movement, failure 
to establish a transport advisory committee and to reconstruct the Lands Department. Mr. Duggan 
also charged the Government with whittling away the free hospitalization scheme and with failing 
to meet the problem of rising unemployment. 


The Q.L.P. argued that Queensland was being squeezed by “monopoly capitalism on the one 
hand and Marxist inspired socialism on the other”. The Government was charged ‘with the 
responsibility for rapidly increasing deterioration of the state’s finances, growing unemployment and 
a decline in the purchasing power of the pound. The A.L.P. was held responsible for allowing 
this situation to develop by having forced the split in the Labor Party allegedly as a result of 
its domination by communists and Fabian socialists. On the positive side, the Q.L.P. argued for a 
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reconstruction of the basic wage system, a scheme ol profit sharing, subsidies on a pound for 
pound basis for non-state schools and additional education reforms. A statement made by Mr. 
Gair on the eve of the election strongly suggested that, failing the return of the Q.L.P. he, at least, 
preferred to see a Country Party-Liberal Government to an A.L.P. victory. 


Neither the Country Party nor the Liberals concerned themselves greatly with public statements 
of their ideologies. For the most part they were satisfied to state that they stood for sound 
business principles in government and were interested in the welfare of all sections of the com- 
munity. The A.L.P. did attempt publicly to formulate its ideology in a series of articles by Mr. 
Jim O’Keefe, acting state secretary and campaign manager. Pointing out that social patterns had 
changed considerably since 1893, Mr. O’Keefe argued that the term “working class” now embraced 
not only the unskilled labourer but also the skilled tradesman, the white collar worker and the 
professional man. The common thread linking these groups with the A.L.P. was their belief in 
humanitarianism, equality of opportunity and resentment of extortion, exploitation and _ privilege. 
The Labor Party stood for freedom of expression and a democracy which presupposed varying 
opinions. Mr. Gair stated the ideology of the Q.L-P. It “is not a socialist party. We believe in 
the social utilisation of the nation’s resources . . . in constitutional state control of public utilities 
only in those cases where private enterprise fails to give, or deliberately denies satisfactory public 
service. We believe the existing social order should be improved by the extension of co-operatives 
and credit unions, by the establishment of wider group ownership, based on common interests and 
aspirations.” 


The election campaign was, on the whole, very quiet. The campaigners themselves were 
energetic and were reinforced by strong contingents of federal members which included the acting 
Prime Minister, Mr. McEwen, Mr. Calwell, Mr. Holt, Mr. Davidson and Mr. Whitlam. However, 
except for sporadic outbursts, the meetings were orderly and usually poorly attended. Television 
was used for the first time in a Queensland election but both because it was novel and also because 
it reached only the Brisbane viewing area its effects were limited. 


The Elections 


A record 232 candidates nominated to contest the 78 seats set up under the new redistribution 
compared with the 217 who had contested the 75 seats in 1957. The death of Mr. Wordsworth, 
member for Mulgrave, before the elections resulted in the poll for this seat being postponed. 


Including Mulgrave, the Liberal-Country Party contested 74 seats (Liberals 38, Country 
Party 36). The A.L.P. contested 74 seats, the Q.L.P. 58, the Communist Party 6, and there 
were twelve independents. The two unopposed seats were the blue ribbon Country Party seats 
of Isis held by Mr. Pizzey, Minister for Education, and Cunningham held by the Speaker, Mr. 


Fletcher. In the 76 contested seats, including Mulgrave, the results were as shown in the tables 
on p. 243. 


Being the first election based on the new redistribution there was inevitably a lengthy post- 
mortem. The Liberal-Country Party claimed that the results had vindicated their policy and that 
the redistribution had remedied the jerrymandering in the previous electoral distribution. The 
A.L.P., on the other hand, argued that the results substantiated their criticisms of the new redistri- 
bution. They complained that having polled 40 per cent. of the valid votes cast, the A.L.P. won 
only 25 seats to the 46 Country-Liberal Party seats won with 44 per cent. of the votes. More 
specifically, in terms of their earlier criticisms, they claimed that the drawing of certain boundaries 
in the metropolitan area had undoubtedly benefited the Liberal Party since having polled, of the 
valid metropolitan votes cast, 41.94 per cent. to the Liberals 44.58 per cent. and having conthepet 
twenty-seven seats to the Liberals’ 28 they had won only twelve seats to the Liberals’ sixteen 
“The A.L.P. had previously maintained also that the provincial cities which were known big 
strongholds had been given an unduly high quota and that consequently the value of the Labor 
vote had been reduced. The results in the provincial cities, it was argued, supported this thesis 
Labor winning 50.71 per cent. of the votes cast in the provincial cities anid eRe of the prove 
seats. Despite these criticisms Labor was pleased with its recovery since 1957. The number of 
~votes which it polled had increased from 201,971 to 294,907 while the total valid votes cast had 
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increased from 698,876 to 740,140. The percentage of valid votes cast for the A.L.P. had increased 
from 28.9 per cent. to 39.84 per cent. At the same time the A.L.P. believed that because of the 
new distribution it would now need to gain 60 per cent. of the votes to win the necessary forty 
seats which would enable it comfortably to govern. 


The Q.L.P. suffered a very serious loss. Its percentage of votes decreased from 23.4 per cent. 
to 12.26 per cent. and the number of votes from 163,534 to 90,792. The number of seats held fell 
from 11 to 4. The leader of the party, Mr. Gair, lost his seat and the deputy leader, Mr. Walsh, 
barely retained his. 


A feature of the election was the return of three independents, Mr. Aikens (Townsville South), 
Mr. Coburn (Burdekin) and Alderman Hovghton (Redcliffe). 


The New Government 


The new Cabinet was announced as follows: 


R. Nicklin (C.P.) 
Morris (Lib.) 

> GCG. AY Pizzey” (ero 
Minister for Justice and Attorney-General on. co, seve cevece snes nue . W. Munro (Lib.) 
‘Treasurer and Minister for Housing 0. cee sun ies eevee A. Hiley (Lib.) 
Minister for Development, Mines, Main Roads and Electricity... Pe Evans. (Cr) 
Minister tor Agriculture and FOrestry Ge.) ot -Seneaes = Ov O. Madsen “(CP3 
‘Minister for Health and Home Affairs 2.0 0. <i Sue es ne ee Dr. .H. W. Noble (Lib.) 
Minister for = Tiransport’ 19229 7 Pr al, Pe Ae ee . G. We ‘Wee Chalk (Inbs) 
Minister for Public Works and Local Government (oi. ce seme sem L. He S. ‘Roberts> (GCRa 
Minister for Public Lands and Irrigation _..... I), ol ee A. R. Fletcher (C.P.) 


It will be seen that, as in the last Ministry six members come from the Country Party and 
five from the Liberals. The appointment of Mr. Fletcher, the previous Speaker, as Minister for 
Public Lands and Irrigation, was to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation from Cabinet of Mr. 
Muller. Mr. Muller resigned after Mr. Nicklin had offered him a different portfolio to Lands and 
Irrigation which he had held in the previous Ministry. It has since been alleged by Mr. Muller 
that the reason for his removal from his original portfolio was pressure put on the Government by 
interests hostile to his land policy. The Premier has denied this charge and states that Mr. Muller 
was removed because of a major taxation defalcation. 


Transport and Industrial Problems 


In the months before the election the Government was harried by the road haulier “border 
hopping” problem and by industrial unrest. 


Under Mr. Chalk, the Minister for Transport, the state transport police had been taking 
vigorous action to prevent road hauliers evading state. licensing dues and regulations. There were 
many hundreds of prosecutions which provoked considerable criticism of the Government by the 
Queensland Road Hauliers’ Association and from within the ranks of the Country Party. In 
March allegations of malpractice, including the acceptance of bribes, by nine members of the 
transport police were made in a solicitor’s letter read in the House by Mr. Walsh who asked for a 
Royal Commission into the allegations. The request was refused but a_ police investigation was 
made which was not able to obtain any evidence of bribery. However, the problem clearly remained 
of the need to co-ordinate road and rail transport and Mr. Chalk believed that if returned he 
“could straighten out the transport problem”. It would appear that one of his methods is to be 
the closing down of certain, particularly uneconomic, railway services. 


The industrial unrest was the result of union moves to obtain the 28 per cent. margins increase. 
Because of dissatisfaction with employer attitudes, or because of delays in having their cases heard 
by the Industrial Court, or because direct action was preferred, large bodies of unions took part 
in strikes, short term stoppages, bans on overtime, or rolling strikes in April, May and June. 
Industries particularly affected were the railways, the metal trades, cement works and there were 
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threatened power strikes. The Government stood by its view that these industrial questions were 
the province of the Industrial Court although in his pre-election speeches Mr. Nicklin did fore- 
shadow future revision of the arbitration and conciliation legislation. 


A.L.P.-A.W.U. 


Following the death of Mr. Bukowski on 20 January, political commentators began to 
anticipate that the differences between the A.W.U. and the A.L.P. would be resolved. This did 
not occur immediately but rather relations appeared to deteriorate further as a result of the 
decision of the Labor-in-Politics Convention to abolish facsimile voting in Labor plebiscites. Since 
then, however, relations appear gradually to have improved. The A.W.U. was reported to have 
contributed £1500 towards the A.L.P.’s election campaign and to have provided assistance with 
cars and offices. The press have again been speculating about the likelihood of reunification but 
the facsimile problem remains unresolved. 


C.G. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Parliamentary Session 


The second session of the thirty-sixth Parliament was opened by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Mellis Napier, on 31 March instead of the customary June or July. In explaining the change, 
which the A.L.P. has advocated for some time, the Premier, Sir Thomas Playford, said that “The 
experiment of having a session early in the year must assist the State’s economy because it enables 
the Government to apply itself much more carefully to the preparation of the Estimates than 
would be the case if the Ministers had to attend Parliament House at the same time as they 
‘were preparing their financial estimates”.1 


Sir Mellis Napier reported in his speech to Parliament that although the past season had 
been ene of the driest the state had ever experienced the adverse conditions had not led to a major 
catastrophe. However, it was not surprising that much of his speech was devoted to questions of 
water supply, including duplication of the Morgan-Whyalla pipe-line, steps to incfease the capacity 
of Mt. Bold Reservoir, and the construction by the River Murray Commission of a major dam 
cn the Murray below the Murray-Darling junction. Continuation of price-control, and of the 
Landlord and Tenant (Control of Rents) Act were foreshadowed, as well as the restoration of the 
Hire Purchases Agreement Bill to the stage reached during the previous session. Other proposed 
measures included amendments to the Swine Compensation Act, the Lift Regulations Act, the Soil 
Conservation Act, and the Compulsory Acquisition of Land Act. In general the Lieutenant- 
4Governor’s speech revealed a Government more concerned to amend matters of detail than to 
branch out in new directions. 


The speeches on the Address-in-Reply raised few issues that have not been heard in South 
Australia over past years, except for Mr. J. Coumbe’s (L.C.L.) attack on “fantastically high 
interest rates offered by some companies” which he felt “might force the reintroduction of capital 
controls on investment”. The debate was early interrupted by the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. 
M. R. O’Halloran) moving what became the principal attack on the Government during the 
‘session, namely, that the regulation making increased charges for the Royal Adelaide, Queen 
Elizabeth and six country hospitals should be disallowed. He was particularly concerned about 
the fees charged in the general wards because it was to them that pensioners and other people with 
limited means had to go for hospital treatment. The regulation provided for payment of £21 a 
-week compared with New South Wales charges in public wards of £12 a week. Mr. D. Dunstan 
(A.L.P.) pointed out that in 1956 the Premier had stated that pensioners would not be required 
to pay, and any person who considered he should not pay might apply for a remission of fees, 


1Material upon which this article is based is taken from the Advertiser, January-June 1960, 
and the S.4. Parl. Debs., 31 March-12 May 1960. 
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setting out his position. In any case such charges were unnecessary as the state had consistently 
spent less on hospitals and health than any other state of the commonwealth. The Premier in reply 
emphasized that the Government wanted people to insure under the Commonwealth Insurance 
Scheme, for without it the state would lose the twelve shillings the commonwealth provides. In 
approving the regulation Cabinet had specifically stated that the charges were to be imposed in a 
sympathetic way and there was to be no hardship. Mr. O’Halloran’s motion was defeated, 19 
votes to 16, both Independents voting with the Government (7 April). A similar motion moved 


in the Legislative Council was also defeated (12 April). 


Mr. T. Stott (Independent) questioned the Premier on the major public work announced 
during the period under review, the proposed River Murray storage dam. First revealed in one 
of the Premier’s radio talks, the dam was the subject of discussions between Sir Thomas Playford, 
the Prime Minister and the Premiers of New South Wales and Victoria. In reply to Mr. Stott, the 
Premier said that he intended to instruct South Australia’s delegate to the River Murray Com- 
mission to submit the matter to the Commission for investigation. It was later announced (28 
June) that the River Murray Commission had appointed a committee of inquiry to investigate 
the plan. In another matter of federal concern Mr. McKee (A.L.P.) asked a question concerning 
the standardization of the Broken Hill-Port Pirie railway line. The Premier, however, was unable 
to say that any real progress had been made. The last communication he had had from the 
Prime Minister was at a conference at which he submitted that the commonwealth had a legal 
obligation to carry out this work, that the agreement was enforceable and that the South Australian 
Government had had the highest opinions to that effect (6 April). 


The matter of a new university in South Australia was raised on several occasions within and 
without Parliament. Mr. Millhouse (L.C.L.) asked whether any decision had been made on this 
subject generally and especially if the Government had a suitable site in mind (19 April). The 
Premier disclosed that a conference had been called at which representatives of the Education 
Department, the University of Adelaide and the School of Mines had been present. His own view 
was that having two universities almost side by side was not a particularly happy arrangement, 
and that when the present Adelaide University site was filled, and further expansion not possible, 
another university should be established outside the metropolitan area. Subsequently when the 
University was granted new land at Bedford Park (an cuter Adelaide suburb) the Leader of the 
Opposition expressed concern that this would undermine A.L.P. policy regarding a country univer- 
sity and that early in the next session of Parliament the Labor Party would demand a full 
statement from the Government on university development (22 June). 


Increased salaries for members of Parliament and Ministers provoked no disagreement and 
the recommendations of a committee headed by Sir Edgar Bean were (with minor alterations 
proposed by the Cabinet) quickly passed through both Houses. The salary scale is now: Premier 
£5,250; Chief Secretary £4,900; Other Ministers £4,500; Leader of the Opposition £925 in 
addition to his Parliamentary salary; City members £2,550; Country members £2,700-2,800 de- 
pending on size of electorate. 


Departure of Governor 


On 7 March Air Vice Marshall Sir Robert George returned to England after seven years as 
Governor of South Australia, and Sir Mellis Napier took up his dormant commission as Lieutenant- 
Governor. The long delay in appointing a new Governor led Mr. Lawn (A.L.P.) to ask whether 
or not the Government intended to follow A.L.P. policy and appoint an Australian in the person 
of Sir Mellis Napier to the post. The Premier denied this intention and assured the House that 
in due course another Governor would be appointed. 


Light By-election 


The death of the L.C.L. member for Light, Mr. G. Hambour, on 5,March reduced the: Gov- 
ernment strength on the floor of the House of Assembly to 18. In the subsequent short; sharp 
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campaign the A.L.P. employed its previously successful “saturation” tactics but this time the seat 
was too strongly L.C.L. to be captured, despite a 12 per cent. swing. The result of the by-election, 
held on 23 April, was: 


L. C. Nicholson (L.C.L.) 2G eee nae 3391 
GAG ee Wrarst a (ANE PS ts tee Sh. “lie pate ESSERE ht 2134 
D. M. Beavan (Liberty League of Australia) 0. ue sm 121 
ihavtaidarel © “ae RS Se I ek 68 

‘hotalvote: wis. ae a 5714 


Mr. Wurst, the defeated A.L.P. candidate, complained that the Government had sprung the 
by-election “with almost indecent haste”. 


The “News” Libel Case 

Arising out of headlines and statements published in the paper, during the Stuart Royal 
Commission, the News and its editor-in-chief, Mr. Rohan Rivett, were committed for trial on 29 
January on nine counts of criminal libel—three of seditious libel; three of malicious publication of 
defamatory libels, knowing them to be false; and three of malicious publication of defamatory libel. 
The subsequent trial before Sir Herbert Mayo, the only Supreme Court judge not involved in the 
Stuart case, created widespread interest. In the words of the trial judge’s summing-up: “This 
case is an important one. It involves a question concerning the position of the Press and the 
latitude that may be used in putting before the public the events occurring in the case of a Royal 
Commission.” Dr. J. J. Bray, for Rivett, claimed that “the fact that counts of seditious libel had 
ever been included in the charges was some indication of thé hysteria behind the prosecution”. In 
the event both News Ltd. and Rivett were acquitted of eight of the nine charges (21 March). The 
jury, however, could not agree on the ninth, namely, “malicious publication of defamatory libel on 
three South Australian Supreme Court judges”, stemming from the News poster, “Shand quits. 
“You won’t Give Stuart Fair Go’”, on 21 August. The Crown subsequently did not continue with 
this charge. 


Later in the year when the State Grant (Special Assistance to South Australia) Bill was 
before the House of Representatives Mr. P. Galvin (A.L.P.), member for Kingston, attacked Sir 
Thomas Playford for launching such a prosecution, and claimed that the Premier had attempted 
to intimidate the News (5 May). It was reported in the press that Mr. Galvin might contest the 
state seat of Glenelg with a view to becoming Leader of the state parliamentary Labor Party, but 
he later denied that he intended to leave federal politics. Further rumblings from the Stuart case 
came to the surface when in the House of Assembly Mr. Jennings (A.L.P.) asked whether the 
Chief Justice, Sir Mellis Napier, had not only appointed his son as a Queen’s Counsel over counsel 
of greater experience and prominence, but also a solicitor who had resigned from the council of 
the Law Society when the council refused to adopt his motion expressing faith in the impartiality 
of the royal commission. Sir Thomas Playford, in a mild reply, considered it would be unwise to 
argue “the relative merits of various eminent legal men in this State’ (10 May). 


Brown Case Appeal 


The appeal of the South Australian Attorney-General from the judgment of the High Court 
of Australia in May 1959, quashing the conviction of John Whelan Brown on a murder charge and 
ordering a re-trial was allowed by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council (9 March). Setting 
aside the order of the High Court their lordships recommended the restoration of the verdict and 
judgment of the trial court. They quoted with approval the concluding words of the judgment of 
the Full Court of the South Australian Supreme Court: “While we really have no doubt that 
the verdict was right in point of law (insofar as Brown must be taken to have known what he 
was doing and that it was wrong) nevertheless we think that there is ground for surmising that 
Brown may have suffered from some such abnormality of mind as might, under the recent amend- 
ment of the law in England, be held to diminish his responsibility.” Executive Council commuted 
Brown’s death sentence to life imprisonment. 
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South Australian Government and Wages Case 

The South Australian Government entered the case against the claim of the A.C.T.U. seeking 
an increase of 24/- a week in the basic wage. Its arguments were based on the effects of the 
severe drought and the already financially embarrassed position of the Government following the 
Commission’s marginal pay judgment in November (16 February). 


Public Service Report 

The Report of the Public Service Commissioner Mr. B. E. Schumacher, disclosed that the 
South Australian Public Service has more separate departments than any other government service 
in Australia, including the Commonwealth (52 to the Commonwealth’s 27). “Tf smaller depart- 
ments were amalgamated on the basis of similar or related functions and if departments were given 
power to transfer officers within the department to positions of equal value, much time and money 
would be saved.” He also complained of “The inability of some existing officers to adapt them- 
selves to new demands of large-scale organisation”, and that successful recruitment was hampered 
by the lack of prestige of the service; stereotyped careers; and an unwillingness of departments to 
accept untrained people and train them (25 February). 


State A.L.P. Convention 

The State A.L.P. Convention which opened on 10 June was addressed by the Federal A.L.P. 
leaders, Messrs. Calwell and Whitlam. Mr. D. Dunstan, M.P., was elected president of the South 
Australian branch of the party, and the principal decisions of the convention were: 


(1) The abandonment of proportional representation for the House of Assembly as a plank 
in the state platform and its replacement by fifty-six single-member constituencies. Mr. O’Halloran 
reported that the platform committee had been unanimous that a reformed House of Assembly, 
should not, in substance, reduce the present number of country seats. 


(2) To revert to a policy of permitting the endorsement of A.L.P. candidates for municipal 
elections. 


(3) The standardization of all primary school books. 


(4) The endorsement of former international cricketer, Mr. G. Langley, for the marginal seat 
of Unley against the sitting L.C.L. member. 
A motion that before the party’s controversial card system of voting might be used on any issue 
delegates from at least twenty instead of five affiliated unions or sub-branches must call for its 
use was defeated by means of the card vote. 


Mr. C. Cameron and the A.W.U. 


The Full Bench of the Commonwealth Industrial Court by a two to one decision ordered 
the reinstatement of Mr. C. R. Cameron as a member of the A.W.U. and vice-president of the 
South Australian branch of the union.2 ; 


R.L.R. 
TASMANIA 


Apart from an acute disturbance within the Liberal Party political life in Tasmania during these 
morths was unusually quiescent. The building boom continued and industrial activity reached new 
records. The general optimism was reflected in the departure to Engiand and Europe of an indus- 
trial mission, which comprised the Deputy Premier, Mr. R. F. Fagan, the Under Treasurer, Mr. 
K. J. Binns, the Commissioner of the Hydro-Electric Commission, Mr. A. W. Knight, and the 
Managing Director of Associated Pulp and Paper Mills, Mr. H. B. Somerset. The steady progress 


of the state was interrupted only by the disastrous floods which in April devastated wide areas 
in the Upper Derwent. 


2F i i ad “Pits: Ree 
Fulp-Decenther 108 Le ae in this matter see “Political Chronicle”, January-June 1959, and 
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The A.L.P. Annual Conference 


The annual conference of the Labor Party met on 16 February at Launceston. The atmosphere 
was tranquil and there was no criticism of the Government, which was alternatively interpreted 
as a sign of contentment or of apathy. Prior to the conference it appeared that a storm was 
brewing, arising out of a broadcast statement made by the Premier, Mr. E. E. Reece on 7 February 
in which he criticized the arbitrary methods of assessing marginal increases. He thought that 
some marginal increases awarded to certain higher income groups were quite unjustified. To his 
surprise he was attacked for this in a statement issued from the Hobart Trades Hall Council 
which found the Premier’s comments “illogical and inconsistent”. When the issue was raised on 
the first day of the conference the Premier defended himself vigorously and the move to censure 
him was heavily defeated. The vote showed the unions very much divided. In the competition 
for endorsement for the next federal Senate election the two retiring Senators N. E. McKenna and 
A. G. Poke were successful but the third place went not to one of the several well known officers 
but to the comparatively unknown, Mr. D. M. Devitt. A motion designed to compel Senators to 
live in the State, obviously aimed at Senators Aylett and McKenna, was easily defeated. The 
rivalry between W.W.F. and the A.W.U. was again revealed when the former supported and the 
latter opposed a move to re-admit to the party the former Senator W. Morrow. The move was 
defeated. The A.W.U. could on occasion be not only anti-communist but anti-catholic as when it 
persistently blocked all efforts to endorse Mr. V. F. Peters, secretary of the Storeman and Packers’ 
Union. Throughout the proceedings of the conference little reference was made to the D.L.P. 


At the close of the conference certain unions moved that it be binding on the Government to 
consult first with the Trades Hall Councils before amendments to industrial legislation were intro- 
duced to Parliament. The Premier opposed this and moved an amendment, he was supported by 
Mr. W. Ramsay secretary of the A.W.U., and the Premier’s amendment was carried by one vote. 
Altogether the so-called “political wing” regarded the conference as most satisfactory. 


Crisis in the Liberal Party 


Defeated in successive elections, frustrated when success seemed close in 1955, 1956 and 
again in 1959, conscious of being “in the wilderness” for twenty-five years, some sections of the 
Liberal Party looked for a scapegoat. For months there was a whispering campaign directed against 
the leadership. “You can’t win with Jackson” was the theme. In the autumn of 1960 steps were 
taken to remove Jackson from leadership, and though successful they caused such a row 
within the party as to threaten its unity. The whole affair was the result of clumsy mishandling 
and of a petty and rancorous spirit in high places. 


Mr. W. Jackson survived an attack on his leadership at the annual convention in July 1959, 
and during the parliamentary session and to the end of the year he appeared to have the full 
confidence of the parliamentary party. However, early in March 1960 Jackson met an emergency 
sub-committee of the Liberal Party executive. It was made plain to him that his resignation as 
leader was expected. He pointed out that before he submitted his resignation to the parliamentary 
party it would be just as well if the sub-committee let it be known what other members it found 
unacceptable for the leadership. It is believed two others were named. Further the sub-committee 
recommended the appointment of Mr. W. A. Bethune and Dr. A. W. O. Young as leader and 
deputy leader. When Jackson asked what would happen if the parliamentary party did not agree 
to this recommendation he was reminded that the executive committee had the power of withholding 
endorsements. Jackson made it clear that he was willing to vacate the leadership but was opposed 
to the interference by the executive in the decisions of the parliamentary party. 


On 12 March, Jackson met the parliamentary party and gave an account of these events. 
Mr. W. Hodgman moved the rejection of the recommendations of the sub-committee, which had 
been approved by the executive. After a stormy debate Mr. Hodgman’s motion was carried by 
nine to six. In short, Jackson failed to carry his party with him. Thereupon he resigned from the 
leadership and from the Party itself, and Hodgman went with him. Jackson stated that he re- 
fused “to acquiesce in something that strikes at the very principles of the freedom of the Party” 
and condemned “dictation from on outside body”. 
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The executive immediately withdrew its specific recommendations concerning the leader and 
deputy leader but a move to withdraw in toto the recommendation to the parliamentary party was 
defeated. The parliamentary party then met again and elected Mr. W. A. Bethune as leader and 
Mr. K. O. Lyons as deputy leader. 


On 21 March the president of the Liberal Party, Mr. E. J. Pitchford, denied there had been 
any attempt to give a direction to the parliamentary party. Only a recommendation had been 
made. He quoted a letter from the new leader, Mr. W. A. Bethune, which stated that the right 
of the parliamentary party to elect its own officers had been recognised as “inalienable”. This drew 
a reply from eight members of the- executive, which held that Mr. Bethune’s letter was “incom- 
prehensible” and that Jackson’s resignation was brought about by “oross influence and pressure 
from a non-parliamentary source”. 


After this the controversy quickly died down, though there was some discussion on the Denison . 
divisional committee. There was little press correspondence. When Parliament met, Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. Hodgman took seats on the cross benches. 


The Parliamentary Session 


Parliament met on 17 April and sat on thirteen days before it adjourned. This part of the 
session was uneventful. The Government had few bills ready and semeed content to avoid all 
controversy. The most interesting debates rose from the Address-in-Reply. There was a wide- 
spread interest in education, in the policy of comprehensive high schools in relation to the needs 
of gifted children, in the financial requirements of the Technical College, in the delay in building 
the Arts Block at the University, in the demand for a Tasmanian Medical School. There was also 
criticism of the costs of state housing, of the 73 per cent. increase in hydro-electric charges, of the 
failure of the Government to get federal aid for the fruit industry. Mr. W. G. Wedd (Independent) 
on whose vote the Government depends continued to press for a complete overhaul of local gov- 
ernment. On this last point much was made of the intervention by the Government into the affairs 
of the Kingborough Council, which it has replaced with a Commission. The leader of the 
opposition, Mr. W. A. Bethune, advocated the establishment of one single water authority for 
the state. The future of the aluminium industry at Bell Bay was much discussed. It was 
rumoured that the Commonwealth government refused to undertake any further capital investment 
and that it was planning to sell out its interest. Some members advocated the state should buy 


out the commonwealth interest but leave control and direction of the industry in the hands of 
private enterprise. 


There was unanimity on the subject of flood relief. ‘The Government denied the rumour that 
the flood devastation had resulted in part from a run-off of water from the H.E.C. reservoirs. A 
bill was carried to make a grant of £50,000 to the Lord Mayor’s relief fund, of £150,000 (to be 


matched £ for £ by the Commonwealth) to local.authorities and of £565,000 from loan funds 
to assist by way of loan primary industry and small business. 


The House authorised expenditure of £5 million provided by the Loan Fund Estimates. Of 


this sum £2.4 million was for additional buildings at the university and £1.2 million for schools 
and hostels. 


Other points of interest were an attack in the Legislative Council on the marketing methods 
of oil companies and a demand for an inquiry into the prices of vegetables and fruit; and in the 
Assembly a debate on juvenile delinquency and the tabling of a paper by Mr. George Howatt 
former American Fulbright Scholar entitled, “Fixing Responsibility for Governing” (P.P., No. 17 


of 1960). In this Mr, Howatt endeavours to ensure firm and responsible government without 
abrogating the principles of strict proportional representation. 


On the last day of sitting there were successful moves made by private members in both 
houses for the setting up of a board of enquiry into members’ and ministers’ salaries. This subject 
was made even more embarrassing to members and even more vexatious to the public because the 
leaders of both parties during the last election campaign pledged not to raise salaries in the life 
of the next Parliament. The Government set up a board of enquiry consisting of Sir William 
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Webb, former judge of the High Court, Mr. G. F. Sorell, chairman of the recently established 
‘Salaries Tribunal, and Professor W. A. Townsley. The report was handed in on 5 August but 
the Premier decided not to release it until it was tabled in Parliament at the end of August. 


W.AT. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


With Parliament in recess, and nothing more psephologically exciting to report than a Legisla- 
tive Council election, one has to look very hard at a commission cn natural therapy, a public 
controversy on water fluoridation (still dragging on) and an invasion of petrol clowns before decid- 
ing that they are not, after all, hard political news. Apart from the Council election, however, this 
half year has also produced a Legislative Assembly by-election, a few internal rumbles in the Labor 
Party and an agreement for a second oil refinery. 


The Betting Commission also produced its report on 4 February. Its findings gave no comfort 
to registered off-course S.P. bookmakers, its main conclusion being that the shops system is con- 
trary to the public interest, and ought to be replaced by an off-course totalisator system. The 
commission also found that the Betting Control Board had been subject to ministerial interference;. 
that the methods of issuing licences were unsatisfactory; that the bookmakers’ association had used 
influence by making cash contributions to Labor Party funds; and that racing and trotting interests 
were waning while S.P. operators were waxing. The report was received enthusiastically by racing 
and trotting interests, an enthusiasm which was enhanced by the government’s intention, expressed 
in September, to introduce a totalisator biil. 


South Freemantle By-election 

A by-election became necessary for the Legislative Assembly seat of South Fremantle following 
the death, in January, of sitting A.L.P. member Mr, Lawrence. A feature of the preliminaries to 
the event was the waiving by the A.L.P. of the normal (and mandatory) procedure of pre-selection 
by ballot of the endorsed candidate. The occasion of this irregularity was the government announce- 
ment, on 10 February, that nominations for the seat would close seven days later, and that polling 
day would be 12 March; insufficient time was thereby left for a ballot. Party rules specify that 
in such circumstances the district council of the party must choose a candidate. This the Fremantle 
district council proceeded to do, despite suggestions by the West Australian that a hurried ballot 
would have been possible in such a compact electorate had the state executive really wanted one. 


The candidate chosen, Mr. Henry Curran, was a member of the state executive, and of the 
management committee of the Waterside Workers’ Federation. His sole opponent at the poll 
was Mr. W. J. Hughes, an Independent Labor candidate, who was also a Fremantle City Councillor 
and president of South Fremantle Football Club. After a moderately boisterous campaign (which 
involved reciprocal mutilation of posters, kite-signs towed behind aircraft and how-to-vote cards 
bearing the season’s football fixtures) Mr. Curran won, polling 5,266 out of a total of 10,392 votes, 
of which 10,033 were valid. 88.72 per cent. of the enrolled electorate voted, to produce an A.L.P. 
majority of 499. Both candidates pronounced themselves encouraged by the result though it is. 
difficult, looking at the figures, to see why. i 


Legislative Council Election 

The narrowness of the endorsed Labor win at South Fremantle did, however, arouse some 
Liberal optimism for the Legislative Council election on 30 April. Liberal hopes for increasing 
the party’s strength were pinned mainly to the seats for West and Suburban provinces. In the 
former (which incorporates the South Fremantle Legislative Assembly electorate and has also been 
classed a Labor stronghold) the A.L.P. won a by-election in 1959 by only 669 votes. In Suburban 
province, a clear win by Mines Minister Mr. Griffith at the 1958 election led some to think that 
the Liberals could win one of the other two seats. 


Neither expectation was realized at the polls. Labor held both seats comfortably, having appar- 
ently gained most of the increased enrolments in each province. In Western province solid Labor 
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support at Fremantle and South Fremantle outweighed the 900-vote Liberal advantage at the 
Canning end of the electorate, while in Suburban province Mrs. Ruby Hutchison (the only woman 
member of either house) had an easy win over Liberal candidate Mr. A. G. Rosser. 


The poll brought no change to party strengths in the Council; Labor still has 13 members, 
the Liberals 9 and the Country Party 8. In the non-compulsory poll, 52 per cent. of those eligible 
voted in the nine provinces contested; in South-West province, the Liberal candidate, F. D. Willmott, 
was returned unopposed. Preferences were distributed in South and Central provinces, but the 
Country Party retained its hold in both. 


The only general conclusion suggested by the return is that the Liberals failed to make 
progress electorally for the first time since the last federal and Legislative Assembly elections, while 
Labor likewise made nc headway. 


The A.L.P. 


In this extra-parliamentary season the only interesting party noises came from the A.L.P., and 
they have been mostly connected with pre-selection ballots. (The Liberals at the L.C.L. conference, 
made their customary marriage proposal to the Country. Party; the latter expressed a continuing 
preference for co-operative virginity.) 


The Oldfield affair has produced one visible ripple in the Labor camp. (Mr. E. P. Oldfield, 
former Independent Liberal M.L.A. for Mt. Lawley, was accepted into the A.L.P. in January.) In 
February the North Innaloo party branch challenged the promise by the state executive that Mr. 
Oldfield would receive party endorsement without a pre-selection ballot at the next general election. 
To waive the ballot and guarantee immunity was a clear breach of party rules, contended North 
Innaloo. The executive replied that its officers strongly supported the decision, as justified by the 
critical situation which confronted the party. That situation, explained the executive, was the 
Government’s proposed electoral legislation which “threatened to keep Labor out of office for many > 
years”. (See Political Chronicle, May 1960.) 


In a keenly fought pre-selection ballot for the Fremantle seat in the House of Representatives, 
sitting member Mr. Kim Beazley defeated the Rev. Keith Dowding by 1147 votes. Interest in the 
contest (in which a record number of votes were cast) derived from the strong political disagree- 
ment between the two men, and from the fact that the Rev. Dowding was the senior state vice- 
president. The ballot closed on 30 June, and the final figures were Mr. Beazley 2727, the Rev. 
Dowding 1580. 


The state executive intervened openly in the ballot for the Perth seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Tom Burke, one of the three candidates for endorsement, had his application for 
nomination refused by the executive on the ground that he was no longer entitled to party member- 
ship. Mr. Burke, an A.W.U. member, held the Perth seat for Labor from 1943 until he was de- 
feated at the general election of 1955. In 1957 he issued a press statement in support of Victor 
Johnson, then Labor M.H.R. for Kalgoorlie, who had been disciplined for a public attack on Dr. 
Evatt. Recalling this incident, the executive now held that the letter which Mr. Burke then wrote 
to decline future endorsement for the seat, constituted also his resignation from the party. He 
could not, therefore, stand. The executive then discovered, however, that Mr. Burke’s associate 
membership of the West Perth branch had continued to exist through the A.W.U. affiliation. The 


executive promptly ordered the West Perth branch to terminate the associate memberhip, thereby 
concluding what was virtually an expulsion. 


The Western Sun, an A.L.P. monthly, is now nearly a year old. After the Westralian Worker 
ceased publication in September 1952 there was no official Labor organ in the state until the Sun 
appeared last November. Edited by state secretary Mr. Chamberlain, the new paper, by contrast 
with the Worker, is political rather than industrial in emphasis. Its range of political comment 
extends from branch affairs and notices to an international relations column written by the 


Professor of Modern History in the University, a column which sometimes expresses views different 
from those officially held by the party. 
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Industrial 


The major industrial news has been the announcement, in May, that British Petroleum Ltd. 
would build a second oil refinery near the present one at Kwinana. The project, which is expected 
to cost between £8 and £10 million, will bring B.P.’s capital investment in the state to about 
£50 million. The name Kwinana has embodied most cf Western Australia’s post-war industrial 
expectations. But hopes that the existing refinery would be a nucleus for rapid development in 
the Cockburn Sound have not been realized. The building of the second refinery should give a 
needed boost to the building and engineering trades, and to the labor market. The Government is 
now hoping that B.P. will establish a full petro-chemical complex in the area. 


Agreement was concluded in June for the building of a £2 million Chevron-Hilton hotel facing 
St. George’s Terrace in the city of Perth. Negotiations for the hotel were particularly intricate 
and protracted, since they involved four parties—the Chevron-Hilton interest, the State Government, 
Perth City Council and the Roman Catholic Church. The Christian Brothers’ College, at present 
occupying part of the site, is to be transferred to a reclaimed area on the river front near the 
Causeway, and an alternative place for Government House will have to be found. 


The Government has been preoccupied, as usual, with the state’s need for capital and for 
overseas markets. The Minister for Industrial Development, Mr. Charles Court, went on two 
much publicized tours; one to South-East Asia for markets and one to Europe and the U.S. to 
talk to potential investors. The fruitfulness of these tours is uncertain, apart from some promises 
by European investors to visit the state later this year. 


Uncertainty also continues as to when Western Australia will be able to derive substantial 
benefit from its iron ore resources. Despite a well publicized visit by B.H.P. executives in Janu- 
ary (consultations with the Premier, statesmanlike editorials in the West Australian) and a deci- 
sion by the company to develop its Koolan Island ore lease, there still seems no near likelihood of 
an integrated iron and steel industry. Nor is there any prospect of income from the export of ore; 
the State Government has so far failed to persuade Canberra to lift the ban on exports. At the 
June meeting of the Loan Council, Premier Brand was able to reinforce the case for an export 
licence by citing both the favourable findings of the commonwealth-wide survey of ore resources 
recently tabled by the Bureau of Mineral Resources, and the local estimates made by the W.A. 
geological survey. He claimed that the future steel-making requirements of the country could be 
safeguarded without maintaining the commonwealth embargo on the five to ten thousand tons of 
ore which the state could export annually. The ban continues. 


The state’s chronic shortage of money for development was not markedly alleviated by the 
June meeting of the Loan Council. It received £940,000 more than the previous year in loan 
funds, but approximately half of this will be eaten up by higher costs. 


In the field of industrial relations, there have been sporadic clashes between the Government 
and the Collie branch of the Miners’ Union. The Government (S.E.C. and Railways Department), 
the main buyer of Collie coal, has been proclaiming its intention of mining more (and cheaper) open 
cut coal in preference to coal from deep shafts. Its avowed purpose is to cut electric power costs 
which, according to Mines Minister Mr. Griffith, are a deterrent to the establishment of new 
industries. Some of the deeper mines have already been closed, and the present government 
contracts expire in September. 


The union, fearing redundancy, has questioned the Government’s motives, and challenged the 
argument that coal prices are a major determinant of power costs, or that fuel costs are very 
important in attracting industry. A deputation met Mr. Griffith in April, but was told bluntly 
that any industrial disturbances at Collie might mean that S.E.C. power stations would be switched 
from coal to oil fuel. 


At the retail end of the economy, the Hire Purchase Act came into force, and there was a 
brief cut-price war in petrol and television sets. 


R.R.O. 


Review Article 


CHAMPIONS OF FREE OPINION IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


A hundred years ago Jacob Burckhardt remarked with satisfaction of his position at Basle 
university: “The five boards of my professorial platform have this to be said for them—that I 
need preach neither Greater Germany nor Little Germany, but can, in every way, say what 
J think.” 


Perhaps a similar claim could have been made by some of the editors and correspondents of 
the half dozen quality newspapers which have done so much to form the intellectual face of Switzer- 
‘and. It may be in the nature of the position of that multi-racial and “neutral” country that long 
before the first world war news gathering and interpretation reached a high standard and that 
some of the Swiss newspapers appearing twice or even three times daily have been among the 
best informed and most independent in the world. In particular the role of the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung can be classed with those of the Manchester Guardian and of the former Frankfurter 
Zeitung. Over the years this Swiss newspaper has functioned not only as a mirror but as a 
constructive factor in the history of its own country and even of Europe as a whole. 


It has therefore been a happy idea of Professor Elizabeth Wiskemann to provide an outline of 
the story of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung for the benefit of British readers and to trace its continuity 
and gradual transformation since its modest beginnings in 1780.1 The change of the paper from 
a sharply radical organ in the mid-nineteenth century to a pillar of somewhat “conservative” 
and highly individualistic liberalism in our time has not perhaps been as marked as Miss Wiskemann 
suggests. An opponent of Metternich, of the Catholic Sonderbund and of the Jesuits in 1847-48 
and afterwards a stern critic of both political Catholicism and Swiss Marxism, the liberalism of 
the NZZ is less belligerent today. Significantly, the paper’s present editor-in-chief, Herr Willy 
Bretscher, is a leading member of the Liberal World Union, the “Liberal International” founded in 
‘Oxford in 1947. As the financial and commerce section of the NZZ has long been prominent, it is 
unfortunate that we learn little from this readable and nicely illustrated account of the ownership 
and the economic interests behind the paper—except that during the first world war when it was 
abused both in Germany and in France there were 130 shareholders, all of them Swiss. Between 
them they held 300 shares with very few individuals holding more than three shares each. 


Seen in historic perspective it is remarkable that in 1870, in 1914 and in 1939 the paper was 
swimming against the nationalist Germanic tide. Already during the Franco-Prussian war it rejected 
demands from Reich Germans that the NZZ should only voice pro-German feelings. “Since the 
war’, wrote the Contemporary Review in London in February 1917, “the NZZ has maintained a 
neutrality of outlook which is almost incredible in a quarter so vitally interested as is German 
Switzerland in the issues of war. Its editorials read like the summing-up of a judge. It makes a 
point of publishing both sides of every question.” 


In her survey of the paper’s attitude during the Hitler period Miss Wiskemann had obviously 
drawn much on the more detailed and in some ways more penetrating book by Fred Luchsinger, 
covering the 25 years of the newspaper from 1930 to 1955.2 The NZZ has always given its 
correspondents a remarkable margin of freedom. While, for instance, Robert Hodel, its correspondent 
in Rome, reported favourably in the early days of Mussolini and the Fascist régime, Heinz Schiitz 
representing it in Milan was sceptical of them. Concerning National Socialism the NZZ maintained 
a critical and warning attitude from the very beginning. Reto Caratsch, its Berlin correspondent 
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from 1932 until his expulsion in July 1940 because of some astute remarks on the first signs of 
tension in German-Russian relations, commented coolly on the trends and danger signals in the 
Third Reich. It was not surprising that, after the murderous events of 30 June 1934, the NZZ, like 
other Swiss dailies, found a growing number of readers inside Germany. When in July 1934 the 
Swiss government forbade the distribution of three prominent Nazi newspapers from the Reich, 
Hitler prevented the NZZ, the National Zeitung of Basle and the Bund of Berne from entering 
Germany for six months, As the Swiss editors were not prepared to make any concessions to the 
Nazi régime, the ban on their papers continued to 1945. This was all the more remarkable as 
Hitler had soon found some sympathizers in Switzerland herself who later, after.the outbreak of 
the second world war, tried to exercise pressure and to bring about a change in the editorship of 
the three dailies. With the growing might of Nazi Germany the NZZ had to be circumspect in its 
language, but after the German occupation of Prague the chief editor commented pointedly: “On 
certain maps of the early middle ages white spots are to be found with the inscription ‘Hic sunt 
leones’. From the point of view of International Law a large area of Europe has now been 


transformed into a desert where lions and tigers are at home, where only the law of the jungle 
prevails.” 


During the war no pre-censorship of the Swiss press existed, but it had to take account of 
the directives issued by the Swiss government department “Press and Radio”, which showed anxiety 
not to offend the ruthless and victorious German neighbour. After the fall of Paris in June 1940 
the Swiss papers were admonished “to do justice to the immense military achievements of the 
German army in a quiet, objective manner, free from bias, and not to minimise the victory over 
France or only to attribute it to the military ‘machine’ and to technical devices”. 


In those early years of the war the editors had to face a constant dilemma between. ‘the 
necessity of restraint imperative in the interest of a small neutral power and. the necessity of 
continuing to give an unfalsified picture of world events. When the German débacle in Russia 
came and with it the decline of the realm of the swastika the Zurich newspaper had few illusions 
about Stalin’s plans and intentions. Whilst it had rejected Goebbels’ facile plea for a holy “European” 
‘crusade against Russia: with the neutral states joining in, it remained sceptical of the U.S.S.R. 
and, for instance, felt misgivings from the beginning as to the use the U.S.S.R. would make of the 
right of veto in the Security Council. ie 


It is in a way significant that until the second world war the paper had no regular correspon- 


dent in the United States; however, since 1945 it has readjusted itself to a world in which Europe 


has lost its pre-eminence. and it has sent some of its most talented reporters to the U.S.A., the 
Near East, India and the various parts of Africa. As with other quality papers the strength of 
the NZZ lies in the accuracy of its reports, its balanced and independent judgment, its reliance on 
well-organized team-work. 


By contrast, Maximilian Harden’s Zukunft, the most determinedly independent weekly in 
Germany for thirty years (1892-1922), was largely a one-man affair. It is true that like the 
Zurich daily it had some brilliant literary contributors. If in the past the feuilleton of the NZZ 
opened its columns to such eminent writers and poets as Gottfried Keller, C. F. Meyer and Carl 
Spitteler—on whose co-operation with the paper Miss Wiskemann devotes too little space— 
Die Zukunft attracted such distinguished writers as the philosophers Fritz Mauthner and Hermann 
Keyserling, the economist Werner Sombart, the Dutch architect Van der Velde ete. Nevertheless 


Die Zukunft was Maximilian Harden just as the NZZ was and is the result of a_ high-level 


collective effort. 


Harden, who lived from 1861 to 1927, was that rare thing in the Second Empire, an independent 
political critic of a high order, a shrewd though moody, commentator on the structural weaknesses 
and defects of the Kaiser’s Reich. At his worst he was a political scandal-monger, at his best a 
fearless fighter for truth with a literary skill sometimes worthy of a Voltaire. 


The recent acquisition of many of Harden’s private papers, of his Nachlass, by the Bundesarchiv 


‘in Koblenz has enabled the American historian Henry F. Young to write a careful and’ well- 
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documented biography of this interesting figure.8 However, the claim on the publisher’s blurb 
that Harden “alone compassed the roles that Max Beerbohm, Henry L. Mencken and Henri de 
Rochefort played in England, the United States and France” is misleading, for Harden has to be 
viewed as a critic sui generis. The importance of his approach as well as its ultimate futility can 
only be properly understood against the German background. 


Analyst, polemicist and at times political prophet, Harden functioned throughout the 
Wilhelminian Empire as “Censor Germaniae”. In everything “passionate, susceptible and withal 
contradictory” Harden was one of the few articulate nonconformists Germany has ever produced. 
He has major traits in common with Heinrich Heine and Ferdinand Lassalle, all of them challenging 
and somewhat flamboyant figures whose Jewish origins proved for them in Germany to be both 
a spur and a burden. 


Harden was critical of everyone—except perhaps of himself. As a Jew he was critical of the 
Jews, as a great journalist of the machinations of the Berlin press, as a friend of some leading 
Social Democrats he incurred the wrath of Bebel, when he compared the rigid German Marxists 
to the theologians of the early Church. As an outspoken German patriot he met with the prejudice 
of German nationalists who after the war like to brand him as “Isidor Witkowski”. Harden combined 
the qualities of a marquis and a miser; he was at times ludicrously vain and always fanatically 
industrious, and his work neurosis was perhaps typical of many Germans of this period. A discerning 
and often harsh critic of men and institutions, he was excessively oversensitive. Though he always 
opened the columns of his Zukunft te the harassed and the unpopular, he failed to establish lasting 
attachments and even fell out with long standing and equally complex friends such as Walter 
Rathenau. Harden wanted to be famous, but he wanted also to be feared. As Mr. Young puts it 
neatly in the Conclusion of his book: “This most learned, experienced, and talented critic was 
avidly ambitious; but mighty scruples and a quality of shy, anti-social uncertainty prevented him 
from making the compromise necessary to success and from fully enjoying his considerable 

accomplishments” (p. 270). 


Today the Zukunft which appeared from 1892 to 1922 reads like a critical register of the 
important intellectual and political trends of Germany, a register which no historian can afford to 
ignore. Before becoming a journalist and an editor, Harden had been on the stage for ten years 
and he always retained something of the appearance and the manners of an actor. In its early 
days he put his weekly on the map by his surprising association with Bismarck, then in involuntary 
retirement and an assiduous and embittered critic of the “New Course” pursued by his mediocre 
successors. The journalist shared with the ex-Chancellor the opposition to the antics of Wilhelm II, 
the Filmhelm or movie hero, as Harden liked to nickname him. Throughout the Kaiser’s “personal 
régime” Harden exposed the irresponsibility, immaturity and arrogance of the Emperor and of his 
byzantine entourage with a courage rare among his fellow-countrymen. 


His campaign against the camarilla at the Kaiser’s court reached its climax in his exposure 
of Count Philipp von Eulenburg and General Kuno von Moltke whom he presented as self-seeking 
men held together by ties of sexual abnormality. The Eulenburg affair of 1906-08 became a major 
item in the chronique scandaleuse of the régime. When the Emperor learned of the attack on his 
protégé Eulenburg, he called Harden “a damned scoundrel”, adding however that “he wouldn’t 
attempt the attacks if he didn’t have sufficient material at hand”. Though the two court cases 
instigated by von Moltke against the journalist ended with a prison sentence for Harden, a 
subsequent case brought by Harden against a Munich newspaper gave him occasion to provide 
substantiated evidence for his allegations of Eulenburg’s homosexuality and led to a trial of the 
Count for perjury. When after a breakdown in Eulcnburg’s health this trial was adjourned 


indefinitely, the affair ended in a moral victory for his opponent with evidence and general 
sympathy on Harden’s side. 
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Mr. Young argues convincingly that Harden did not intend to run the court scandal into the 
sensational public affair it became and he rejects the suggestion that Harden acted consciously as 
the tool of Chancellor Biilow or of his former top adviser Friedrich von Holstein. In his enforced 
retirement Holstein, the eminence grise of the German Foreign Ministry, had become friendly with 
Harden and had probably provided him with valuable inside information. 


A traditionalist with a flair for radicalism, Harden’s views on foreign policy changed frequently. 
In the 1890s he shared Bismarck’s insistence on strong German ties with Russia and was an 
Anglophobe. After the conclusion of the Anglo-French Entente he realized the danger of Germany’s 
self-imposed isolation and pressed for an attempt to detach France from her alliances. Though opposed 
to Tirpitz’s mania for a strong navy, he shared the traditional German insistence on a powerful 
army. This discerning observer was indeed “a strange combination of foresight, objective appraisal 
and wishful thinking”. At the beginning of the war of 1914 he was as much an annexationist as 
the Pan-Germans cr Stresemann, but he quickly realized the disastrous effect of a long war. 
The first of a long series of temporary Verbote of his weekly was pronounced by the censorship 
as early as November 1914. In 1916 Harden opposed the foolish demand for unlimited U-boat 
warfare and in March 1917 he pressed for specific reforms in the Empire. A leader by him “If I 
were Wilson”, published in April 1916, was an imaginary speech to be delivered by the American 
President to Congress in favour cf a just and humane peace which, Harden suggested, should 
culminate in the creation of a European Community. Thus Harden anticipated to some extent 
Wilson’s “Fourteen Points”. However, in October 1918 he opposed the idea of the abdication of 
the Kaiser, the man he had done so much to discredit. 


Oddly enough the role of this uncompromising critic of Wilhelminism was played out with the 
collapse of the monarchy. Unable to identify himself with any party or class, he could not 
become a force in the Republic of Weimar. Though very reasonable about the Peace of Versailles 
he was bitterly hostile to the Social Democrats, including President Ebert, and attacked them with 
an invective without parallel in his earlier writings. The new nationalist tide found in Harden a 
convenient target for violent abuse, branding him as a Jewish turncoat. A few days after the 
murder of Walter Rathenau, the Foreign Minister, an attempt was made on Harden’s life by some 
Nationalists. There was no longer any niche or platform available for this obstinate individualist. 
A pcoint overlooked by his biographer is the deterioration of Harden’s style in his later years, 
which undoubtedly contributed to the waning of his star. Never simple and unambiguous, by 
1919 his prose had become prolix, cumbersome and overloaded with artificial images and literary 
allusions. 


As the history of the Zurich newspaper illustrates, in Switzerland it was possible to combine 
conservative and democratic tendencies and to be a political and cultural force. In Germany such 
a combination was out of the question, partly because she had neither a real Tory party nor a 
Radical tradition. There was no chance for a Disraeli or a Lloyd George in Germany. While 
both in England and Switzerland the liberals became a determining factor in the years before 
the first world war, in Germany they were lost in an ineffective and half-hearted opposition. Even 
the brilliant pen and astute commentaries of a Maximilian Harden could not affect fundamentally 


the political fate of the Reich. 


Sydaey E. BramsTeD 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CONSTITUTION. By Geoffrey Marshall and Graeme C. Moodie. 
London, Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., 1959. Pp. 199. 21/- stg. 


“An ancient and ever-altering constitution”, said Walter Bagehot (English Constitution, p. 2), 
“is like an old man who still wears with attached fondness clotlies in the fashion of his youth : 
what you see of him is the same; what you do not see is wholly altered.” In Some Problems of 
the Constitution the joint authors make an examination of that section of the constitution of the 
United Kingdom which “you do not see” and which in these times of rapid change is subject to 
extensive alteration. So extensive is the alteration that studies of this kind are of immense value 
in helping the student of government to keep abreast of developments. 


The United Kingdom’s constitution defies precise definition. Its commentators in the past 
have divided the amorphous mass of law, written expression and opinion by a simple distinction 
between its “legal” and “non-legal” components. Before this book no author had devoted his 
enquiry wholly to the “non-legal” aspects nor had these been defined as comprising the “problem” 
area of the constitution. It was Sidney Low who told us best where to look to find the “non-legal” 
parts. In his The Governance of England he suggested that they are “. . . partly history and 
partly ethics, and partly custom, and partly the result of the various influences which are moulding 
and transforming the whole structure of society from year to year, and one might almost say, 
from hour to hour’. These are the areas of knowledge in which Messrs. Marshall and Moodie 
-have worked. Starting with Dicey’s well known classification—“Conventions of the Constitution” 
— they warn that “once having acknowledged the central role of conventions, the student of the 
British Constitution is liable to find that his troubles have only just begun’. Possibly this is a 
reason for their finding that “political scientists since Dicey have devoted remarkably little time 
to conventions”. 


Undaunted by their own warning the authors consider the “problems” as they see them. For 
the first time Dr. K. C. Wheare’s refinement which distinguishes between “prescriptive” and 
“persuasive” non-legal rules, in the name of “constitutional convention” and “constitutional usage”, 
is subjected to scrutiny. “The distinction”, they state, “provides only a slightly awkward way of 
classifying the answers when they are uncertain.” It is at the margin that problems arise and it is 
here that Dr. Wheare’s distinction is apt to fail just when it is needed most. They take up 
Dr. H. V. Evatt’s suggestion in The King and His Dominion Governors that some of the more 
important conventions should be enacted in the style of the Parliament Acts and the Statute of 
Westminster. They find against Dr. Evatt’s proposal, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, 
but acknowledge that he had in mind the “export” of the constitution, They state, “In setting up 
new constitutional structures it may well be desirable that the most vital rules be formulated with 
the greater precision normally associated with the law’. The sharp edge of legislative precision, 
however, is often blunted as the years pass by and as conditions change. It is interesting to ‘reflect 
upon what the parliamentary financial provisions of the Australian constitution would have been 
had that document been drafted after the Parliament Act of 1911. 


The kernel of the book is to be found in three chapters on the principles of ministerial 
responsibility. This might be said to be the essence of the constitution, and it is here that most 
of the popularly recognized problems of the constitution are to be found. There is an examination, 
in three chapters, of ministerial responsibility as it affects “The Crown”, “Parliament” and 
“The Courts”. Here the authors discuss the constitutional implications of recent political events 
and in this respect add to the extensive work already done by Professor Jennings. Possibly the 
best chapter in the book is devoted to “The Debate on Ministers’ Powers since Dicey” where the 
subject of ministerial discretion in its evolution from Dicey to Donoughmore to Franks is examined 
with clarity. The penultimate chapter relates to “Members, Ministers and the People” and here 
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parliamentary privilege receives a brief airing. Finally, a chapter is devoted to “Constitutional 
Footnotes” which is something of a pot-pourri of disconnected discussions on subjects such as 
“The Deputy-Prime Minister”, “Opposition Responsibility”, “Overlords and Ministerial Respon- 
sibility” and “Suez and the Goneciaticn . This chapter does little more than provide reference 
material for future enquiries of this kind. 


The value of the bock accrues from the attention it attracts to the non-legal aspects of 
constitutional development. Possibly Sir William Anson would have approved of this concentration 
of interest for he claimed in The Law and Custom of the Constitution that “if our constitution 
were stripped bare of convention, and displayed in its legal nakedness, it would be found not only 
unrecognizable but unworkable”. Could the same be said of the Australian constitution ? Have 
we in Australia developed a body of non-legal rules to regulate the way in which the 128 legal 
sections of the constitution are to be applied? Undoubtedly we have, and we rely on these rules 
to assist us in the functioning of responsible cabinet government, of parliament, and, in many 
respects, of the public service. It must be admitted, however, that the “legalism” which Dicey 
detected in the working of federal constitutions is rife in Australia and little consideration has yet 
been given, by student or practitioner, to the examination of the development and the strength 
of the constitutional conventions we have chosen to apply. 


The authors, however, missed an admirable opportunity to explore a large area of constitutional 
activity where conventions abound, and which as yet remains uncharted in any objective way. 
They by-pass the field of parliamentary practice by stating “it seems best to exclude from the 
category of convention ‘the law and custom of Parliament’ which define much of its procedure, and 
which are applied and interpreted by, for example, the Speaker of the House of Commons”. This 
is an arbitrary exclusion which they fail to justify. They do not acknowledge that a decision of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons may in the ultimate be superseded by the will of the 
House. Yet, is not the House of Commons restrained in this direction by constitutional convention? 
Does not the status and procedural latitude of Her Majesty’s Opposition in the House of Commons 
depend upon conventional rules? Does not the rule which preserves financial initiative in the 
House of Commons to Ministers of the Crown, a rule which is fundamental to the constitution, 
have simply a written expression in the procedural standing orders of the House? There is a host 
of procedural restraints bearing upon the members of the United Kingdom parliament which should 
be recognized as being of constitutional significance. Indeed some of these restraints are written 
into the constitutions that are drawn up for “export”. (See, for example, Sections 54 and 56 of the 
Australian constitution.) This would seem to indicate their constitutional status. Kenneth Pickthorn 
warned the House of Commons in 1946 that “Changed bits of procedure add up to changed bits 
of the Constitution”. It is as well that we should consider this assertion, and at least, be aware 
of the importance of parliamentary methods. In Australia “legalism” has kept the techniques of 
parliament to the background of constitutional interest. In this age of “The New Despotism”, 
“Bureaucracy Triumphant” and the “Administrative State”, there is an increased need to check 
the role of parliament in the interest of maintaining a balanced constitution. Unless this is done 
there is a danger that “what you see... is the same: what you do not see is wholly altered.” 
Behind the facade of age-old parliamentary techniques there might exist the reality of decay. 


Adelaide G. S. Rem 


CHARTIST STUDIES. Edited by Asa Briggs. London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1959. 
Pp. viii + 423. 62/-. 


The idea that the national history of Britain might be enriched by relating it more intimately 
to local history is now an old one. Economic historians have based their work on local studies of 
industries and trade; the provincial antiquarian and historical societies are now respectably aged; 
and the Victorian County Histories have extended along the library shelves, but it is comparatively 
recently that historians have attempted a new synthesis of political and social bistoty by examining 
the impact of local conditions upon national movements and institutions. 
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The essays in Chartist Studies, edited by Professor Briggs, do not represent an attempt to 
rewrite the history of Chartism in Britain, but they do reveal the way in which such a history 
might be given a new dimension and a new direction by approaching it through local history. 
Seven of these essays are on Chartism in towns and cities, the three concluding ones serve to 
emphasize the unity of the movement. Some disappointment with the contents may be justified: 
Chartism in London, Newcastle and Edinburgh has not been given a place, and one would have 
welcomed a study of the Chartist press, or the organization of the National Charter Association 
and the degree to which it overcame the disunity of the movement. Yet our awareness of what 
is omitted from the book may serve to indicate an aspect of its novel and stimulating quality. 
Those who have read and re-read Hovell, known G. D. H. Cole’s Chartist Portraits and the one 
or two more recent biographies of Chartists may have felt that the significance and character of 
the movement have been sufficiently appreciated. We have often been uneasy in our knowledge 
of how completely Chartism failed; this book now compels us to take new interest in how it was 
generated and sustained, in the impulses which moved the masses, in the enthusiasm and aspirations 
and anger which gave energy to the organizers and the leaders. 


Professor Briggs believes that the study of the extra-parliamentary movements of the 
nineteenth century provides a means of examining the connections of local and national history, 
and enables the historian to achieve a closer integration of economic and social history with that 
of politics and government. This, he insists, needs a knowledge and appreciation of detail. It is 
dangerous, he says (p. 3) “to personify Manchester and Birmingham or to rely on broad general- 
izations about North and South cr London and the provinces. Local differences need to be related 
to economic and social structure — to the composition of the labour force, the conditions of work, 
including relations between ‘masters’ and ‘men’, and the timing and extent of local unemployment.” 
When this is attempted we not only appreciate more fully the diversity of Chartist doctrine and 
the variations in the tone and temper of agitation in different places, we are persuaded that this 
diversity and variation is related to environment and social conditions. But the attractive theory 
that the more violent Chartists belonged to the decayed and disappearing trades while the “moral 
force” men were relatively secure craftsmen and skilled factory workers does not seem entirely 
acceptable, and in some cases it appears to be quite inapplicable: for example, in Leicester where 


all varieties of Chartism abounded despite the uniformity of conditions of work and employment 
in the district. 


The local histories are valuable in other ways, but not all the contributors seem to have done 
as the editor wished. Sometimes the distinctive character of a town or district and the agitation 
there is obscured by narrative treatment, and these essays demand careful reading to perceive 
that each of them is doing something more than re-telling a familiar story with variations. The 
essayists do not quite manage to speak for themselves and both the editor’s prologue and intermezzo 
are indispensable to one’s appreciation of the book’s purpose. Professor Briggs’ second essay, 
“Naticnal Bearings”, is a necessary reminder that Chartism was something more than a series of 
outbursts of local discontent. His theme might well have been suggested by an article in the 
Edinburgh Review in 1845 in which J. S. Mill described Chartism as “the revolt of nearly all the 
active talent, and a great part of the physical force of the working classes, against their whole 
relation to society”. Professor Briggs believes that it was the class consciousness of the Chartists 
'— leaders and propagandists — which enabled them to stimulate and direct popular discontent, 


and it was the same factor which gave to Chartism the character of a national movement, despite 
the diversity and conflict so common to it. 


The last essay, “The Government and the Chartists”, by F. C. Mather, is an appropriate one 
with which to end. The theme is an instructive and a sad one; the comparative calm which 
generally prevailed in the Home Office and the compassionate caution of Sir Charles Napier, who 
commanded the troops in the North, both emphasize the hopelessness of the movement and 
the social tragedy which produced it. The Australian historian may perhaps regret that this 
chapter contains nothing of Chartist trials and Chartist exiles. Indeed there is little of a positive 
kind in the book to help us lay hands on that will o” the wisp, Chartism and Australia. Though 
Chattism may have coloured the social aspirations of Australian immigrants and given to numbers 
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of colonists a sharper political consciousness than they would have had a half century earlier, 
there was no economic and social environment in the colonies comparable to those described in 
Chartist Studies. The waters of the Irk contained no gold, and land in Australia represented a 
social promise which Chartist land schemes could never equal. 


Melbourne J. M. Main 


THE EAST AND WEST MUST MEET — A SYMPOSIUM. By Cora Du Bois et al. East 
Lansing, Michigan State University Press, 1959, Pp. ix + 134. $3.00. 


The American public is constantly being reminded of the importance of acquainting itself with 
the Asian scene and its problems. The prime reason for this frequently expressed concern is a 
hardly veiled apprehension of the consequences that are expected to ensue if the peoples of Asia 
feel themselves drawn towards the fatal embrace of a more “fiery” friend. This symposium gives 
the impression of being another in an endless procession of directives which all carry a similar 
“punch line” — one which has been laboured too often to merit repetition here. East and West 
Must Meet, the title of this short collection of public lectures is the product of a joint endeavour 
by a group of internationally reputed names who in 1958, participated in an “Asian Year”, a 
lengthy ferum sponsored and organized by the Cleveland, Ohio, Council on World Affairs. The 
sponsors’ declared intention was “to provide the people of one mid-western American city with a 
deeper awareness and understanding of Asian Problems”. With this in mind men of the eminence 
of Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, vice-President of India, and of the authority of Professor John 
Galbraith of Affluent Society fame together with other well-known names, including Dr. 
Sastroamidjojo, Indonesian delegate to the United Nations and Miss Barbara Ward the noted 
publicist on international affairs, were invited to make individual contributions covering the whole 
spectrum of East-West interrelationships. Unfortunately the end product suffers from a major 
deficiency from the outset — the people of “one mid-western American city” being denied the 
harsh glare of the ruddier parts of the spectrum, for in the introduction to the Symposium we are 
informed by specicus argument or by tactful sophistry that the Chinese People’s Republic was 
not to come within the compass of the contributors’ consideration. 


Clearly in a work of only 130 odd pages with eight separate contributors the level of presenta- 
tion can only be very general and the Symposium suffers from this very limitation. Apart from 
certain sound comments about Asia and the West, by now well-worn, the only contribution of 
real substance comes from Professor Galbraith, who in twelve pages illustrates in sharp outline 
the problems facing the Indian economy and demonstrates how both American and Soviet 
experience are inapplicable to Indian conditions which are shown to necessitate a different economic 
formula in a decentralized and largely uncontrolled economy. Little that is original or even 
informative is to be found in these 134 pages, although the survey of Asian religions by Professor 
Morgan of Colgate University has definite merit. One particular point, however, is well worth 
recording as it demonstrates only too clearly that symposia anc meeting of people do not 
necessarily result in a meeting of minds. For while Senator Cooper, former United States Ambassador 
to India, points out that if the democratic countries of the underdeveloped world fail to show 
progress in the economic improvement of the life of their people, the West will lose their support, 
Dr. Sastroamidjojo remarks that it is a misconception that friendship and allegiance can be 
bought with dollars and other forms of material aid. Finally Miss Ward presents a competent 
conclusion with a refreshing criticism of those who take for granted that the nation (however 
defined) is necessarily the optimum unit of good government. 


Adelaide M. Lerrer 


ELECTIONS ABROAD. Edited by D. E. Butler. London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1959. 
Pp. 280. 41/6. 
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FIVE ELECTIONS IN AFRICA, A GROUP OF ELECTORAL STUDIES. Edited by W. J. M. 
Mackenzie and Kenneth Robinson. Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. ix + 496. 89/3. 


It is likely that the main value of these books to the Australian political student will lie in 
the shock of non-recognition they afford. For these careful descriptions of recent elections in 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Senega!, Kenya, South Africa, Ireland, Poland and France treat of such 
novel and exotic phenomena as settling the voter’s name, clipping his finger-nail (or marking his 
palm with gentian violet), escorting the Chief in torchlit procession from the edge of the village 
(Ireland), the nomination of remplacements éventuels, and the laying of flowers on the ballot-box 
(Poland). In a larger way they make it plain what a variety of public purposes the ceremony 
of the national election is currently serving. Compare the business of voting where the result is a 
foregone conclusion and cannot even affect the lower personnel of the political élite, with the case 
where the government is known to be on the skids but neither it nor the opposition has anything 
to say that is not twenty-years old, with the cases where the whole enterprise is a final, 
triumphant effort of stage-management by colonial officials about to return home. 


Mr. Butler claims that “the whole field of elections is one where the difficulties inherent in 
all comparative political studies are at a minimum. By looking at the experience of successive 
countries it is possible to test the usefulness of certain universal questions — about the electoral 
system and the link between seats and votes; about the selection of candidates and the structure 
of party organisation; about the content of party propaganda in leaflets and speeches; about the 
role of the mass media; and most of all about the behaviour of the voter.” But although each 
study in his collection has a standard plan — the background, the parties, the issues, the campaign, 
the results — neither authors nor editor set out to “test the usefulness” of any “universal 
question”, nor does the reader feel specially resentful that they do not. Indeed, the studies 
themselves suggest the most fruitful field for generalization might be one not mentioned on Mr. 
Butler’s list — the methods and problems of articulating district requirements of elections into 
national efforts. 


Professor Mackenzie joins Mr. Butler in claiming that as a result of Nuffield College work 
over the last fifteen years a standard technique of electoral analysis has developed, which these 
studies demonstrate. Beyond a disinclination to use survey methods, and, perhaps, a keener taste 
for statistical minutiae, the authors, in fact, show nothing in their approach to differentiate them 
from the journalism of the quality press. With political science so little aid, the qualities of the 
individual political student bulk large. The standard of work varies from the coarse, undergraduate 
level (South Africa), through a Polish effort as solemn and dogged as the campaign it describes 
(though anyone forced to work by reading between the lines of a Communist press deserves 
great sympathy), to the splendid study of the French election of 1958 by Philip M. Williams and 
Martin Harrison, squarely in the Brogan-Werth tradition of writing on French politics. It will 


be a pity if publication in this company and format should keep it from the wider public it 
deserves. 


All the studies are however of interest in one way or another, and an election survey is 
undoubtedly an excellent occasion for a “first look” at the state of politics in any country; as 


: AS, Sioa 
Mackenzie says, an election “compresses the whole stream of politics into a narrow channel in 
which it moves fast and with great intensity”. 


Meloourne A. F. Davies 


COMMUNISM IN SOUTH EAST ASIA: A Political Analysis. By J. H. Brimmell. London, 


Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
1959. Pp. ix + 415.2 maps. 62/-. 


“The aim of this study is to describe the role of South East Asia in the Communist-Western 
struggle, and the impact of the Communist movement in that region and to trace what indications 
there are of a counter-impact of South East Asia (as part of the wider effect of contact with 
Asia as a whole) upon the Communist powers and their policies” (p. 3) 
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Mr. Brimmell recognizes that this requires the careful treatment of Russian and. Chinese 
affairs as well. It has not been a shared political conviction in detailed form that has made for 
the close co-ordination of tactics between the world’s communist parties; until recently it has 
been a shared allegiance to the one source of doctrine. Therefore Mr. Brimmell’s first concern 
is to delineate the winding, often tortuous paths along which the Bolsheviks moved in order to 
arrive at what they believed was a viable revolutionary policy for Asian conditions. 

The process of revolutionary thought whereby Lenin, though clinging to his wholly erroneous 
belief in the liberating role of the European proletariat, was constrained to sce “the hundreds of 
millions of toilers in Asia” as of equal, perhaps of even greater importance, has probably never 
been more lucidly described than in Mr. Brimmell’s early chapters. Moreover he sees what is 
still often not adequately grasped in the West: that Lenin’s vision in this regard transcended the 
orthodox Marxist class division and to some extent substituted a division of the world into East 
and West (p. 27). 

On the other hand, Mr. Brimmell’s categorization of the cold war as a “Communist-Western 
struggle” is not only politically suicidal as a Western outlook but it does not properly describe the 
nature of the struggle at present being waged in the “uncommitted” regions of Asia. The insidious 
Toynbeean notion that riding in an American car or fingering a sten gun are the things that 
make a man a Westerner seems to have crept in here; and it has as an end-product in this book 
the extraordinary belief: “These two countries [the U.S.S.R. and China] are likely to remain quite 
distinct from the Western cultural pattern, influencing each other to an increasing degree, until 
perhaps they finally merge into one politico-cultural entity — Sino-Russia (probably more Chinese 
than Russian)” (p. 399). 

The confusion imposed by this false categorization is perhaps most nicely exemplified in a 
generalization on p. 393: “India is the successor to Western Europe, China to the Russian 
version of European trends, and the Westernized intelligentsia of South East Asia are partly the 
successors to the West but, being largely in revolt against many Western values, are subject to 
influences originating in Russia.” Surely, no such distinction between India and South-East Asia 
can be drawn. There is indeed a difference of emphasis at present but this is explicable in much 
more pedestrian terms: Congress leadership in India, aided by a vastly superior civil service, has 
so far been very much more successful in managing the day-to-day affairs of a democracy. The 
present South-East Asian malaise came ajfter the colonial powers had gone; their political leaders 
freely chose Western political forms of government. Besides, the revolt against Western values 
has normally taken the form of a return to past indigenous ideas of the “Good Society”. 


However, these criticisms must not be permitted to disguise the fact that Mr. Brimmell’s 
treatment of the development of communism in South-East Asia leaves very little indeed to be 
desired. The history of the communist parties is rendered with a wealth of detail which need 
not usefully be surpassed. He is illuminating on matters which often escape the attention of 
writers of wide surveys of this kind. For example, he explains why it was that the non-communist 
nationalists in the Philippines, alone in South-East Asia, were untouched by Marxism; and he 
admirably describes the peculiar importance of the land problem in that country. (Since writings 
of South-East Asian communist leaders are so hard to come by, perhaps Luis Taruc’s autobiography 
might have been cited.) 

Scattered throughout the book are insights testifying to a deep knowledge of South-East 
Asia, ¢.g. p. 330: “In many ways the Communist insurrection took on the aspect of a concealed 
civil war between Malays and Chinese... .” “The main Communist problem [today] . . . is, 


jronically, much the same as that which presses on the Malayan Government — the avoidance 


of inter-communal tension. However, the Communists can always appeal to anti-Westernism as 
an overriding emotional factor, a line of approach not open to a Government which is well aware 


‘of Malaya’s dependence on international capital and the commodity market for its precarious 


prosperity” (p. 339). 
The thoroughness and knowledgeability of the book make the reader long for a bibliography 


‘and footnotes at times (The Select List of books is wholly inadequate; though bald, passing 


references to “such localized and emotional phenomena as the Diponegoro risings, the Saminist 
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revolt or the Achinese war’ (p. 77) are happily few, the book is clearly not intended for the 
average reader). For example, the reviewer knew that Aung San had been a communist (a fact 
not readily acknowledged in independent Burma) simply through listening to minority leaders 
repeating Aung San’s arguments for the political integration of the Union. Mr. Brimmell reveals 
that he was Secretarv-General before the War. This kind of information deserves a_ reference 
to sources. 

Of course, the chief difficulty about writing a book of this kind is the fact that the communist 
activity has, at least until recently, amounted to no more than a slavish adherence to the Moscow 
“line” obtaining at any given time; and therefore, as Mr. Brimmell grasps as firmly as anyone, 
the real subject is the response of South-East Asian governments and societies to the communist 
challenge amongst a number of other challenges — much the most important being the challenge 
of self-government itself. And this is the challenge that has been least adequately met. 


To a very large extent (with the exception of Viet Nam) communism has succeeded by 
default — insofar as it has succeeded at all. And so, though Mr. Brimmell deals with the main 
political issues clearly and usuaily authoritatively, the full story could only emerge out of an 
analysis of much greater density. Which is not to say that he does not have the root of the matter 
in his grasp; his analysis of SEATO’s shortcomings, whether one agrees with it or not, shows a 
profound understanding of the region, as does his explanation of the anti-capitalist mentality of 
the South-East Asian intelligentsia. 


Ail the same, the necessary simplifications do make the culmination of his argument curiously 
unconvincing: “Their [the South-East Asian nations’] more positive features, however, will no 
doubt emerge before long. This region is roughly that of the old Hindu-Buddhist cultural sphere 


. . . India, Burma, Indonesia and Cambodia are the modern heirs of this tradition, and India’s 
influence upon the others is probably as strong today as in pre-European times, although it is not 
expressed openly” (p. 400). 


Since no one knows the precise nature of India’s past influence, the statement can hardly 
be refuted; but when the presumed political relevance of supposedly subsisting cultural patterns 
imposes the belief that in South-East Asia “para-Communist regimes” are likely to throw up 
“such syntheses as Marxist Buddhism and Marxist Islam”, then a caveat really must be entered. 
Temporary accommodations in the pursuit of total power by communist parties should not be 
confused with syntheses. The twelve ruling communist parties of Europe and Asia laid down 
on 16 November 1957 a number of “basic laws” governing the “building of socialism” everywhere; 
the first law is the “guidance of the working masses by the working class, the core of which is 
the Marxist-Leninist party, in effecting a proletarian revolution in one form or another and 
establishing one form or another of the dictatorship of the proletariat”. It is difficult indeed 
to believe that the persistence of Hindu-Buddhist culture and the “influence of India” are strong 
enough to force a radical amendment of communist doctrine. 

Apart from the few strictures adumbrated here, the reviewer believes that this book is truly 
excellent; in fact much the best general work on South-East Asian politics that he has read. 


Heathfield, Sussex Georrrey Farrparrn 


JAPAN’S AMERICAN INTERLUDE. By Kazuo Kawai. Chicago, Chicago University Press, 
1960. Pp. vii + 257. $5.00. 


This year marks the centennial of Japan-United States diplomatic relations. It is just one 
hundred years since the Japanese despatched their first diplomatic mission to the West. Much to 
the chagrin of the sophisticated chancelleries of the Old World, the Japanese decided that their 


first embassy should proceed to the comparatively callow United States of America rather than to 
Britain or Europe. 


It was not fear of the American “black ships” that prompted the Japanese decision. By 1860, 
Townsend Harris, the New York merchant who became the first diplomatic representative of the 
United States in Japan, had already won the respect and confidence of the Japanese. Furthermore 


se 
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1860 was a year of alarming Western contrasts for the Japanese, in which the Americans emerged 
as the best of a violent bunch of Western freebooters whose main instrument. of diplomacy 
appeared to be the gunboat. In that same year, 20,000 British and French troops, after occupying 
Peking and plundering and destroying the emperor’s summer palace, imposed on China a humili- 
ating treaty into which the Japanese also read a message for themselves. 


The alternatives open to them had, however, been studied by prominent Japanese well before 
the Western climax at Peking. They could either attempt to close their country again to foreign 
intruders, and risk defeats and humiliations similar to those inflicted on other parts of Asia, or 
they could abide by the 1858 treaties of diplomatic and commercial intercourse with the Western 
powers, and wait until Japan was strong enough to match the powers in the apparently fruitful 
field of conquest and colenial expansion. 


The second school of thought finally won through, and it continued to model its diplomacy 
on the American methods introduced by Townsend Harris. It was American tutelage which shaped 
the pattern of Japanese diplomacy. Modern Japan’s most distinguished diplomats — men like 
Komura, Kato, Makino, Ishii, Shidehara, and even Shigeru Yoshida, Japan’s elder statesman of 
today — came under the influence of American advisers such as Erasmus P. Smith, Durham 
White Stevens, and, particularly, Henry Willard Denison. 


It might have been assumed that the long half century of Japanese-American diplomatic 
intimacy — from Townsend Harris almost to tke first world war — would have developed also 
into a mutual understanding of one ancther’s traditional patterns of behaviour and national tem- 
perament. Instead, less than one hundred years from the promising exchange of their first diplomatic 
envoys, Japan and the United States were fighting a savage war in the Pacific and branding one 
another as incomprehensible monsters. 


The Pacific war, and Japan’s defeat, was followed by a peculiar relationship of the two as 
conqueror and conquered. The conquerors, with an overall demonstration that they could be 
repeating some of their misinterpretations of the previous hundred years, hoped that out of the 
relationship would evolve a new Japan, enlightened enough to concede that the American way of 
life is the only worthwhile objective known to civilized man. For their part, the conquered seemed 
willing enough at first to go along with this American credo, at least until they could work cut 
what went wrong with their own. 


Many English-language books by Western authors have been written on this segment of the 
history of Japanese-American relations. Most have been confusing and necessarily superficial, 
reflecting mainly the viewpoint of the conquerors. Nor has the intelligent guesswork of Western 
journalism been much help. Meandering around the politically awakened Asia of today without 
the linguistic equipment to read at least the representative Asian press and vernacular journals 
finds its parallel in the surgeon who tries to operate with blunt instruments. However good the 
intentions, the results are sure to be messy. 


The long-felt need of an English-language study of the Occupation period by a competent 
Japanese authority seems to have been filled at last by a recently published volume — Japan’s 
American Interlude. The author, Kazuo Kawai, is now professor of political science at Ohio State 
University. Being a Japanese with an American education, he has been able to’ provide a valid 
analysis, intelligible to open Western minds, of how the Japanese have reacted to the experience 
of being conquered and “reformed” by an erstwhile enemy. 


Kawai, who was a lecturer at the University of California before the war, was in Japan when 
war broke out and was unable to leave. He remained as associate editor of the Nippon Times (now 
the Japan Times), and in 1946 became editor-in-chief of this leading English-language daily in 
Tokyo and held the position until 1949. It was in his capacity as a newspaper editor during the 
Occupation that Professor Kawai prepared perhaps unconsciously for a book of this kind. He 
explains the lack of footnotes in the book by the fact that his study is based largely on personal 
and direct observations, and he avoids as much as possible reference to foreign analysis which had 
little bearing on reality from the Japanese viewpoint. 
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The great value of Kawai’s book for foreign readers is in his clarification of the impacts made 
by such fundamental issues as the new constitution and the downgrading of the emperor on the 
Japanese masses. Again, his review of the events lecding up to Japan’s surrender gives the 
background necessary for an understanding of the psychological as well as social upheaval which 
resulted from the reorganization of government structure and the political and economic emancipa- 
tions which followed. 

The Occupation, says Kawai, was distinctively American not only in organization and personnel 
but also in its programme. In essence, its policy called for “demilitarization and democratization 
of Japan”. Towards the end of 1947, however, the emphasis of the Occupation shifted from that 
cf reforming a vanquished enemy to that of building him up as a potential ally of the United States. 


There were some, Asians as well as Europeans, who feared that the new emphasis would 
cause Japan’s democratization to be sacrificed to sheer expediency in power politics. The same 
critics are pointing to the apparent breakdown of Japanese parliamentary procedures in recent 
months as proof that the Occupation’s work turned out to be mostly sound and fury. Kawai 
agrees that the processes of parliamentary democracy have not yet been fully digested in Japan, 
but he does suggest that the disturbances in the Diet have a Japanese angle and they are not 
necessarily the reckless free-for-alls that foreigners may imagine. He writes: “The now supposedly 
democratic Diet continues . . . to engage in disgraceful brawls. The fact that these usually do 
not represent ordinary uncontrolled disorder but constitute a sophisticated delaying tactic, a form 
of filibuster designed to circumvent cloture, does not make them any less desirable as a parlia- 
mentary practice. Minorities often still fail to understand why ‘mere numbers’ should entitle the 
majority always to have its own way. Their belief that greater fairness lies in a compromise which 
embodies in proportional degree the interests of both the majority and the minority — while 
perhaps no less reasonable than the Western convention of attaching almost mystic value to the 
formula of half-the-total-plus-one — nevertheless indicates unfamiliarity with democratic processes” 


(p. 131): 


In this respect of the degree to which the Japanese may appear to be abusing some of their 
new-found freedoms, Kawai also notes that there are Japanese who visit the United States and 
express surprise for precisely opposite reasons. Many Japanese visitors, says Kawai, noting the 
social pressures towards conformity of thought and attitudes in the United States insist that there 
is now much greater freedom of thought and of speech in Japan than in America. This may be 
due more to a temporary set of Japanese circumstances than to principle, says Kawai, but he 
agrees that one encounters more diverse opinions expressed with less restraint in Japan than in 
other parts of the world “where public opinion is more stabilised”. 


Unhappily, where public opinion becomes “stabilised” to the extent it has done, say, in the 
United States or Australia, there is an attendant dread of anything, however real or factual it may 
be, that could upset this stability. To appreciate Kawai’s book the more it is necessary to compare 
the profound Japanese complexities he describes, particularly in their relation to the recent 
demonstrations in Tokyo, with the artless illusions the West has been fed in order to keep its 
opinions “stable”. 


One chapter — “Labor, Agriculture, and Economic Recovery” — is of special interest to 
anyone who is not entirely satisfied with political clichés to the effect that all manifestations of 
anti-Americanism in Japan (and elsewhere) are necessarily “communist-inspired”, 


For instance, Kawai asserts that, despite the turbulence of Japanese trade unionism and all 
its other prevailing faults, the Japanese labour movement must be regarded in its over-all effects 
as one of the most significant forces for democracy put in motion by the Occupation. He goes 
on to clarify much of the radicalism (anti-Americanism) and suspicion of Western motives which 
has marked the movement in recent years: “The first Occupation crackdown on labor came when 
General MacArthur invoked the threat of military force to compel the calling-off of a general 
railway strike just as it was about to start in February 1, 1947... . The initial reaction of the 
Japanese workers to the new SCAP policy was one of amazed disbelief; then bitter disillusionment 
hardened into distrust and resentment of the Occupation and the United States. . . . The 
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impression of the hopelessly reactionary inclination of the United States became so widespread 
among the workers that the moderate leaders who were willing to co-operate with the Americans 


were discredited, throwing the Japanese labor movement more than ever in the direction of 
radicalism” (pp. 164-5). 


Kawai describes how the communists lost no time in making use of this impression to 
present themselves as the only true friend of the working man. It was doubly unfortunate, 
in Kawai’s view, that the Japanese Socialist party, which is closely associated with organized labour, 
could not help being influenced by the workers’ growing distrust of American motives and policies. 
According to Kawai, the Socialists, despite some characteristics strange to American notions, “are 
essentially more firmly committed to democratic principles and aims than the superficially more 
seemingly pro-American groups on which the United States lavishes its favours”. 


Although the extracts and author’s conclusions here quoted may tend to disturb some of our 
more cherished and “stable” opinions concerning Japan, it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the whole tenor of Professor Kawai’s study is in strong sympathy with what the Occupation 
set cut to do, and he concludes that “for all its shortcomings, the Occupation must be judged 
en balance as a magnificent success”. The operative words in this conclusion are, of course, “on 
balance”, and Kawai’s book explains, in Japanese terms, why this balance remains precarious 
for the West as well as for Japan. 


Melbourne Peter Russo 


BRITAIN IN FIJI 1858-1880. By J. D. Legge. London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd., in association 
with the University of Western Australia Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 307. 34/9. 


This study of the consulate and the governorship of Sir Arthur Gordon is a patchy book, on 
occasion lucid and acute, but often marred by error, half-truth, or vague speculation. There is a 
tendency to gloss over the deficiencies of the material used, and to shy off investigation, which, 
though laborious, would have been original and rewarding. 


The book divides into two halves, and it will be convenient to examine each separately. 
Broadly speaking, the ambiguities of British policy before 1874, when Fiji was annexed, are 
clearly brought out, and if the work on this subject is rather less original than Dr. Legge suggests 
in his preface, nevertheless he has set it against the background of events in Fiji. 


The title, “Britain in Fiji”, is rather a misnomer, if anything more than British policy is 
intended. The consuls, apart from Pritchard, are not drawn in the round. March bobs in and out 
like a jack-in-the-box, but remains a dim figure, while Captain Jones, V.C., is a mere shadow. 
Similarly, the treatment of the naval commanders is far too sketchy. There was a discernible 
tendency for the naval officers to assume the position of senior British authority for the duration 
of their visit, and the extent to which they supported or curbed the consuls is therefore worth 
more attention. 


However, it is the failure to deal adequately with the missions which is most noticeable. The 
Marist Society receives a bare mention, and the Wesleyans disappear among the vague generalities 
of Chapter VI, entitled “The Humanitarian Approach”, Though Dr. Legge lists the Wesleyan 
material in the Mitchell Library in Sydney in his bibliography, he draws remarkably little from 
it. In fact, only two manuscript letters, both of 1859, are actually cited. Even the published 
contemporary sources are neglected. For example, Calvert made an illuminating statement on 
mission policy in Fiji, drawing attention to the danger of “hanging sham leaves and blossoms on 
a lifeless tree” (Fiji and the Fijians, 1858, vol. II, pp. 429-33). Again, there is no allusion to 
Waterhouse’s interesting proposal to Cakobau for the reform of his government (The King and 
People: of Fiji, 1866, pp. 276 ff.); nor is there any analysis of the part played by the mission 
in the cession of Fiji. 

In his discussion of “Settler Experiments in Government” (Chapter IV), Dr. Legge cannot 
take us much beyond the point reached by Mr. Derrick. The consular dispatches are far too thin, 
and only a meticulous study of the surviving material in the Archives at Suva would yield 
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anything more. But as an example of the criticisms voiced at the outset one may consider the 
attempt by Dr. Legge to distinguish between the objectives of planters and merchants. He 
suggests that the former desired only a sort of commando system, whereas the latter required a 
more highly organized form of government. In support, he cites the proposal in 1870 for a 
“Corporation of Fiji Settlers” bearing 36 signatures, and asserts that “by far the great majority 
were those of planters from all parts of the group” (p. 74). A footnote briefly names five Levuka 
merchants and adds vaguely that there were “several others”. 


An examination of the full list of signatories (not furnished by Dr. Legge, even in an 
appendix) reveals that there were 7 more Levukans, as well as G. & W. Hennings of Rewa and 
Loma Loma respectively, who were clearly partners with thcir brother Frederick in the firm of 
Hennings Brothers, whose land and trading interests were hardly separable. We therefore arrive 
at 14 merchants to 22 planters, or, discarding G. & W. Hennings from both sides, 12 to 22 — a 
reasonable balance of interest in such a society. After this checking, we discover (on p. 78) that 
“the distinction may be overstressed”, and that the Cakobau Government of 1871 was not 
specially due to mercantile initiative. Is that the end of it? Not at all. On p. 88 Dr. Legge 
muses whether the breakdown could be attributed to a rift between the merchants and planters 
before again concluding (p. 89) that “there is danger of too simple a classification”. 


Even so, speculation is preferable to flat, unsubstantiated assertion. How is it possible to 
be so positive that the yavusa and the mataqali are not exogamous (p. 5) or (p. 8) that “certain 
totemistic traces were to be observed . . . but totemism did not exist in any developed form’? 
One can only note the absence of almost all the best anthropological monographs from the bibliography. 
“Deuba” by Geddes is indeed cited but the relevant points missed. In 1921 Deane observed 
in Fijian Society (pp. 30-31) that “Traces only of totemistic worship can be found in Fiji at the 
present time”, but the qualification has been ignored. 


It is certainly not true that “the Cakobau Government was obviously quite incapable of 
developing a closely knit machinery of provincial administration of its own, even if it had wished 
to do so” (p. 94). There is no material in the consular dispatches for such a judgement, for 
March was hostile to the régime and ignored its more constructive aspect. Had Dr. Legge looked 
beyond the Constitution Act of 1871 to the collected statutes of Cakobau Rex, 1871 to 1874 (a 
copy of which is in the Mitchell Library), he must have noted that provision was made for a 
fairly elaborate form of local government. It may be added that a glance (in Suva) at one of 
the letter-books of W. S. Carew, the Secretary of the Rewa and Naitasiri Provinces, would 
certainly reveal that the system was functioning in a fashion in the provinces. Consequently there 
was no drastic break after 1874, a point worth stressing. 


Part II, “The Native Administration of Sir Arthur Gordon, 1875-1880”, has a unity lacking, 
perhaps inevitably, in the first half of the book. Dr. Legge does an excellent thumb-nail sketch 
of Gordon, though he misses the point that Gordon, almost from the moment he accepted Fiji, 
began casting about for promotion. The recurrent threat to resign or retire may partly account 
for the unusual latitude he was allowed in Fiji. Perhaps it is possible to exaggerate Gordon’s 
“great administrative gifts” (p. 157). Certainly he was an influential governor, with a profound 
sympathy for the Fijian people who left a permanent impress on the colony. One gains the 
impression, however, of the theorist, more concerned with the formulation of policy and its defence, 
than the administrator closely watching the actual working of the machine. Dr. Legge tends to 
idealize Gordon’s relations with his subordinates. Thus he cites (p. 159) a single letter to Knollys 
as “a typical example of paternal interest”. Now Knollys was never a stipendiary magistrate (as 
is alleged) but an army officer on special leave who came out as Gordon’s A.D.C. Gordon was 
far more distant in his relations with the locally recruited magistrates and it is certain that his 
rebukes to them on occasion were both cold and cutting. But even more significant was the 


termination of Havelock’s appointment as Colonial Secretary, which Dr. Legge does not discuss 
at all. 
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Land policy, the subject of Chapter VIII, is one of the most important topics treated in the 
book. Dr. Legge observes acutely that Gordon wished to proceed on two mutually contradictory 
principles in examining European and native claims respectively, insisting on Crown discretion 
in the former case but denying it in the latter (p. 184). However, he seems somewhat confused 
as to the effect of Ordinance XXV of 1879 for the final rehearing of claims by the Governor-in- 
Council. On p. 188 he states that “it was no longer possible to take account of considerations 
of general policy” but later (on pp. 192-3) his conclusion is radically different, viz. that the 
Crown retained “almost the type of discretion envisaged in 1875 by Carnarvon”. The latter 
is probably the more correct view. 


It would seem that Gordon determined to confirm the bulk of the land to the Fijians within 
a year of his assumption of the Government. Dr. Legge appears to suggest that Gordon only 
advised the Colonial Office to this effect before his departure from Fiji (p. 198), but in fact 
Gordon had informed the Colonial Office as early as 23 September 1876, in No. 140, that there 
would be very little crown land. Moreover, it is not true that Ordinance XXI of 1880 provided 
that native land should be inalienable except to the Crown (p. 194), for Clause III definitely 
permitted alienation to non-Fijians through the Crown, and only in 1892 was this section excised. 
Two reasons may be advanced for this. Firstly, Gordon had been peremptorily instructed to 
amend Ordinance VI of 1875 which absolutely prohibited alienation (not merely as Dr. Legge 
says (p. 177) “for the time being”) and to provide for alienation through the Crown. Secondly, 
it was only in October 1880 that the Nausori lands were acquired from the mataqali owners for the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, and, moreover, the Company was given till 1882 to make a 
second purchase of 1000 acres. It is indeed surprising to find no reference at all in this book to 
the transaction with the Colonial Sugar Refining Company. 


Dr. Legge outlines the native administrative system, but he does not get much further than 
the. structure as described in the governor’s dispatches. For example, Gordon did not mention 
the Provincial Fund, by which the Fijians paid for their own local government, and therefore 
Dr. Legge ignores it. It rested on Native Regulations 2 of 1878 and 4 of 1881, and generally 
speaking, a scrutiny of the native regulations is essential for precision. Thus the Provincial Court 
had an important original and not merely an appellate, jurisdiction (cf. p. 210). Dr. Legge deals 
rather superficially with the native taxation system, but there is no room here to discuss its 
inherent weaknesses, for example, the fluctuations of the market price. When he states that “there 
is no evidence to suggest that the chiefs were oppressive in their administration of the tax” (p. 244), 
one can only wonder why he ignores the fact that the governor’s dispatches are a defective 
source. At the Council of Chiefs at Mualevu (December 1880-January 1881) there was talk of 
“the murmuring in the land”. In 1882 Wilkinson, the Native Commissioner, wrote a memorandum 
referring to the ill-will aroused by chiefs forced “to strain to the utmost their authority”, and it 
is clear that he was not referring to some sudden deterioration. 


However, Dr. Legge seems perfectly right in his view (pp. 232-4) that Gordon was vague 
about the distant goal of his policy. Professor Spate, in his recent Report for the Government 
of Fiji, has suggested that Sir Arthur Gordon visualized the emergence of “a society in which 
hereditary rank should retain all the traditional respect still accorded to the Chief of a Scottish 
clan .. . but in which the Chief could not demand political leadership, still less economic privilege, 
simply on grounds of birth”. This may be thought a natural inference from the provision for 
ultimate individual tenure, but it should be noted that Gordon himself avoided any forecast of 
the political effect of the change. Certainly there is magic in the name of Gordon. Though his 
system of administration, resuscitated in 1944, is now condemned by the Burns Commission as a 
brake on individual liberty and progress, it is necessary to postulate his “ultimate ideal”. Phoenix- 
like he rises from his own ashes ! 


Hull Erne. Drus 
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NEW ZEALAND, 1769-1840: Early Years of Western Contact. By Harrison M. Wright. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press. Harvard Historicai Monographs XLII, 1959. Pp. x 


+ 225. Distributed in Australia by Oxford University Press. 52/3, 


A re-assessment of the early period of Maori-European contact in New Zealand has long 
been overdue. The ground has been mulled over in numerous general histories of New Zealand, 
most of which paint a similar picture: of whalers and traders introducing dangerous weapons, bad 
grog and loose living, disrupting and demoralizing Maori society: and of the missionaries who 
followed in their wake, trying to bring order out of the chaos by introducing civilization and 
Christian morality. Indeed some historians have proved almost as diligent as the missionaries in 
decrying the sins of the non-missionary element and at moralizing about the harmful effects of 
contact on “innocent” Maori victims. 


Harrison M. Wright will have nothing of this. He defends the whalers and traders against 
many of the charges customarily levelled against them. Strong liquor had no effect for some years 
for the simple reason that the Maori were slow to acquire a taste for it. Sexual promiscuity was 
nothing new to Maori society which did not frown on intercourse before marriage. In any case, 
as he shows, the missionaries could hardly throw stones: three of the Church Missionary Society 
group had to be dismissed in the early years for failing to practise the morality they had come 
to preach, and nearly all had to trade in muskets or other iron weapons because the Maori would 
accept nothing’ else. Wright puts the emphasis where it is due, as in the chapters on Maori 
depopulation, where he identifies muskets and European diseases, not drunkenness and immorality, 
as the main agents of depopulation. 


There is one major weakness in the book. Wright uses much of his space defending the whalers 
and traders against missionary charges, but he fails to give us a comprehensive analysis of trading 
activities. We are told little or nothing of merchants like Clendon, Mair, Stephenson, Clayton, 
Wright, Greenway and Polack who in the 1830s ran big trading establishments at the Bay of 
Islands, controlled much of the Maori coastal trade and the trade with visiting whalers and 
Sydney merchant houses. Wright complains that few of the records, diaries and letters of the 
early traders have been preserved. Apart from the journals of Edward Markham and some other 
transitory visitors, he relies mainly on missionary material and the inadequate published accounts. 
But there are numerous collections of material still available in New Zealand, even if they are 
scattered about various libraries and government departments. The Mair and Clendon papers, 
the Old Land Claims and Maori Land Court files, the Historical Atlas papers, and early Australian 
newspapers are merely some of the valuable sources on early trade which could have been 
consulted. Apparently he has not even consulted J. W. Davidson’s unpublished thesis “European 
Penetration in the South Pacific, 1779-1842”. The result is that we are left in the dark about 
relations of permanent “respectable” merchants with the coastal Maori. These merchants were 
more important than the transient whalers; perhaps ultimately just as important as the 
missionaries. 


The same criticisms cannot be levelled against Wright’s handling of the missions and his 
discussion of the changing Maori attitude towards Christianity. Here he has made effective use 
of the large collection of missionary material in the Hocken Library. This is undoubtedly the 
most convincing explanation we have yet had of the initial failure and ultimate “success” of the 
missionary effort in New Zealand. Convincing because the explanation is made in terms of Maori 


culture and the Maori reaction to all aspects of the European impact not merely to the proselytizing 
efforts of the missionaries. 


Wright makes good use of Ralph Linton’s theoretical approach to the problems of accultura- 
tion while retaining historical methods of research and presentation. Thus the Maori are seen 
as selecting superior European goods, particularly the musket, for their own traditional purposes— 
the muskets as a more effective way to pay off old scores and increase chiefly and tribal mana 
(prestige, authority, status). While doing so they could afford to ignore the missionaries, except 
as far as they could force them to trade in muskets and other iron weapons. It was not until 
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the musket wars (and European diseases which the Maori tried to control by traditional remedies) 
had played their havoc—by the beginning of the 1830s—that the Maori started to question the 
superiority of their ways, the efficacy of their own tapu (prohibitions) and gods. Thus the 
missionaries who had previously succeeded only with the sick, the dying and a few slaves, and who 
had now started to translate Christianity into Maori terms, secured a mental break-through. The 
mass “conversions” which followed—they were misunderstood on both sides—were more symptoms 
ot a society in crisis than evidence of genuine conversion. The Christian God was ranged alongside 
traditional Maori deities. Christianity replaced the musket as one of the new wonders of the 
European, and chiefs and tohunga (priests) adopted the new craze to save their mana. It was 
also the only way to learn to read and write. 


As Wright suggests in his conclusion much of this was to be a delusion. Interest in Christianity 
started to fall off as soon as it failed to secure Maori objectives—when conflict started to arise 
as a result of European pressure for land after 1840. The argument could be extended to explain 
the reaction against mission Christianity before and the rise of Hau Hauism after the outbreak 
of the wars of the 1860s, The main points of Wright’s argument deserve this emphasis, not 
because they are all new or controversial—Keith Sinclair in particular had made several of the 
points—but because Wright has gone further than anyone else in developing a consistent, 
convincing thesis. This is the greatest merit of the book. It is a welcome demonstration of the 
insight a historian can gain from an acquaintance with modern social anthropology. New Zealand 
historians could well take heed. 


The book shows a sound understanding of Maori culture, but contains a few grammatical and 
spelling errors. It is not correct to add an “s” to form a plural of Maori nouns, or “ed” to tapu, 
even though this is common in current New Zealand speech. Makutu (magic) is miss-spelt con- 
sistently (¢.g. pp. 16 and 191). The map, though adequate on the missions, miss-spells Ohinemutu, 
makes Te Puna (inset) one word and omits the names of several prominent tribes. But few 
visiting scholars have done so well. 


Oxford M. P. K. Sorrenson 


THE EXPLORATION OF NEW ZEALAND. By W. G. McClymont. Second Edition. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. viii + 125. Illustrations and Maps. 34/9. 


Looking at a map, an Australian might well wonder how much exploration is possible in 
two narrow islands stretching 1000 miles from end to end but never wider than 280 miles and 
mostly much less, with a total area of 102,374 square miles. But there is an old saying that New 
Zealand would be a fine large country if it were rolled out flat. Also, the North Island had heavy 
forests, swamps, and miles of tangled fern and scrub; while in the South, beyond the inviting 
tussock plains, valleys choked with prickly matagouri and speargrass led to the Alps. Far from 
being short and simple, exploration was a long-drawn affair, beginning as a trickle in the North 
during the 1820s, in full spate from 1840-65, and tapering off in the South with the minor 
revelations of mountaineers in this century; the 114 pages of text are closely packed. 


If relief and vegetation made European exploration difficult, the Maori people made it much 
easier. They had already explored the country very thoroughly, named its features, knew passes 
over the mountains, and could find their way through fern and forest by paths often invisible to 
the pakeha. Christianity, starting hand in hand with exploration, soon out-distanced it, and 
missionaries travelling deep in virgin country found zealous flocks converted by native teachers. 
Occasionally they met sullenness, never hostility; and often their explorations, covering most of 
the North Island, read like strenuous conducted tours, with guides, food, bearers and canoes 
produced by helpful natives. Here Mr. McClymont does not forget that exploration is, by 
definition, making known the unknown; in several places he remarks that traders preceded 
missionaries, but left no accounts. 

In the South Island, with its scanty Maori population, there were very few missionary 
journeys, and its exploration began where that of the North ended, with the work of surveyors. 
It was continued by a fine range of men—sheepfarmers, like those of Australia, spilling into the 
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hinterland, looking for better country, or at least empty country, farther out; a few plain explorers; 
government officers buying Maori land; goldminers; geologists; the bushmen and mountaineers 
who slowly penetrated the almost impossible country of the deep south-west. 


Largely because of these various purposes, the exploration story is made up of a_mass of 
fragments. It is fortunate that Mr. McClymont does not lose his way in a mist of precision. His 
patchwork has pattern, a fluent design. He handles the geographical and historical background 
with economy and force, sharpens the narrative with lively details straight from the source, and, 
presenting minor characters with brief clarity, has room to expand on rewarding ones—such as 
Colenso, the botanist-missionary; Brunner, spending 18 months with a Maori party in the harsh 
country between Nelson and the West Coast; Barrington, a goldminer who casually did some 
remarkable mountaineering, and kept an austere and moving journal at the same time; or 
Douglas, the solitary and highly literate bushman-surveyor. 


Mr. McClymont has thoroughly combed many newspapers, official reports, reminiscences and 
diaries, and his generous notes on sources invite others to do likewise. Having done so, some may 
respectfully debate a few minor points of interprctation—was this tributary followed or that, was 
the range crossed here or there—but they will generally be left wondering at so much condensation 
with so much accuracy. 


The Exploration of New Zealand was first published among the Centennial Surveys of 1940. 
This edition has minor changes throughout and the last two chapters are substantially revised. 
The six half-tone illustrations are pleasing and evocative, but the small maps of both islands are 
not very helpful and most readers will understand and enjoy more if they have adequate maps 
at hand. Since its first publication, indeed largely because of it, New Zealanders have been more 
interested in their explorers, and a number of books (listed in the Notes here) about individual 
explorers have appeared. These detailed studies underline the continuing need for Mr. McClymont’s 
book which ranges them among their fellows and in their historical context. 


Wellington Nancy M. Taytor 


BUSH AND BACKWOODS. A Comparison of the Frontier in Australia and the United States. 
By H. C. Allen. East Lansing, Michigan State University Press, 1959. Pp. xv + 153. $3.50. 


Some people who have seen this book, and more who have not, have assured me that it is 
rather “slight”. I think it admirable and important. 


Since 1893 F. J. Turner’s “frontier thesis’ has provoked an immense amount of discussion 
among American historians. Its outlines are well known. Turner argued that, insofar as his 
fellow-citizens were not just transplanted Europeans but recognizably different human beings— 
Americans—the change could have been brought about only by influences met with in the new 
continent. Further, these influences were necessarily most powerful because most different from 
European ones, on the expanding frontier of settlement, where, if men were to survive and flourish, 
they had to change their traditional, socially inherited outlook most rapdily. Hence the historian 
of a “new country” like the United States should be considerably concerned with indigenous, 
particularly “frontier”, influences. For more than sixty years Turner’s theory has been praised, 
condemned and criticised and yet, as J. A. La Nauze said in his inaugural address at the 
AN.Z.A.AS. conference in Perth last year, very little has been done to test the theory by applying 
it to the history of other “new countries” of European settlement like our own. 


We have had Fred Alexander’s Moving Frontiers (1947), and N. D. Harper’s articles in the 
University of Kansas City Review (1951) and in Historical Studies (1952). If I have not 
misunderstood them, both writers proceeded in a rather mechanical manner. They isolated Turner’s 
“frontier influences”, chief of which were that the frontier tended to promote nationalism. and 
democracy. In Australia, they found, bush influences on the whole tended to promote nationalism 
but did not tend to promote democracy—in the American sense of “rugged individualism”. 
Therefore, they concluded, Turner’s thesis has only a very limited general validity. It may have, 


but I do not think that this has yet been shewn by its application to Australian history. H. C. Allen’s 
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comparison of the influence of Australian and American “frontiers” on the history of the two 
countries brings much evidence to suggest the reverse. 


Because certain conditions on the American frontier encouraged individualism, it does not 
follow that quite different, and indeed opposite, conditions in the Australian outback should also 
have encouraged it. On the contrary, as this book shows, a different kind of frontier should, 
in the terms of Turner’s thesis, have produced correspondingly different responses in the colonists. 


In 1927 an American scholar, Carter Goodrich, wrote in an article in the Economic Record: 
“Certainly the United States owes its individualism largely to its small man’s frontier; I think it 
is not fanciful to suggest that Australia owes much of its collectivism to the fact that its frontier 
was hospitable to the large man instead.” 


In his Bush and Backwoods Professor Allen has worked out this theme in succinct detail. 
He writes with the direct clarity that springs from, but conceals, the best kind of scholarship. 
Because of this it is very much easier to dismiss his book as “slight” or “superficial” than to show 
that his general thesis is wrong. 


On matters of detail there is naturally much more room for disagreement. On page 39, for 
instance, the author follows Shann’s and Roberts’ tendency to damn all pre-gold rush pastoral 
workers as lazy and incompetent, because shepherds were. But close examination of contemporary 
evidence shows that while most bush-workers were ex-convicts who despised shepherds as 
“crawlers”, most shepherds were drawn from the class of poor free immigrants. It may be true, 
as Allen writes on page 67, that Australian police forces on the gold fields were “effective” by 
comparison with the then prevalent American standards, but it is certain that majority contem- 
porary opinion here regarded them as grossly inefficient by any standard at all. Most Australian 
historians will probably think that this book under-estimates the importance of the Murray-Darling 
river system in the “frontier” life of the last century. 


None of these criticisms, however, really touches Professor Allen’s positive achievement in 
Bush and Backwoods. 


Armidale Russet WaArD 


TRADE UNIONS IN AUSTRALIA. Edited by John Wilkes and S. E. Benson. Sydney, Angus 
and Robertson. Australian Institute of Political Science, 1959. Pp. ix + 190. 25/-. 


This book records the proceedings of the Australian Institute of Political Science 1959 Summer 
School. The impression it leaves is that the Institute was more interested in prestige publicity 
than in squeezing the juice out of the School’s ostensible theme. Two of the six papers were 
allocated to imported “names”. Lord Citrine, once Ernest Bevin’s terrible twin in the Trades 
Union Congress, and Mr. David J. McDonald, terrible in his own right as president of the United 
Steelworkers of America gave above-average addresses of the “fraternal delegate” type familiar 
to union conferences, neither of which justify their inclusion in a book with this title. A third 
paper was allocated (under the prestige rule also?) to Mr. A. E. Monk, apparently on the startling 
assumption that any leader of a major interest group, let alone the A.C.T.U. president, could in 
all sincerity publicly discuss whether the interest he represented was “capable of accepting re- 
sponsibility in a wider sense than hitherto”. We are left with three papers which can be regarded 
as serious contributions to a book claiming to deal with Australian trade unions. 


Dr. Lloyd Ross raises a number of specific issues at the outset of his historical survey, but 
then submerges them in a stream of facts, figures, rhetorical questions and abrupt assertions. At 
the end the reader is confronted, very briefly, with a number of conclusions, not all of which flow 
obviously from the preceding recitation of historical detail. The most note-worthy is the conclusion, 
reiterating earlier brief assertions, that the trade union-A.L.P. link has made unions more 
“responsible”, more conscious of community problems, and has widened their aims. The political 
link probably has had effects which could be described in this way, but it is a clear implication 
of Dr. Ross’s assertions that only political affiliation could have produced them—and this requires 
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auch more support than he has given it. The Institute seems to have burdened Dr. Ross more 
heavily than the other contributors, but he did not help himself by the way he chose to discharge 
his brief. 

Mr. J. H. Wootten, on existing and desirable legislation governing strikes and unions’ internal 
affairs, contributes a thoughtful discussion in which his acceptance of the limitations of legal 
control provides a refreshing counter-weight to the less flexible approach of his fellow-lawyer, 
Senator R. C. Wright, who led the discussion on this paper. But in a paper headed “The 
Community’s Interest in Trade Unions”, it is hardly adequate to equate this interest with the 
community’s interest in “any other type of concentrated power”. Why, for example, is so much 
more energy expended trying to convince unions of their “responsibilities”’—and this goes beyond 
the question of communist leadership—than in the case of other interest groups? Mr. Wootten 
does not explore this far. Fortunately, Dr. D. W. Rawson does, in a paper on the economic and 
social impact of Australian trade unionism which is full of unpretentious good sense. It is a little 
puzzling, however, that Dr. Rawson, who properly emphasizes the new significance of the white- 
collar unionist, does not consider the post-war immigrant unionist worth even a passing mention. 


The one-third of the book recording the discussions is for the most part the inevitable hotch- 
potch, and should alone have justified the inclusion of an index. One arresting feature emerging 
from these pages is the complete lack of feeling among employers and Liberal politicians about 
compulsory unionism, a point which should have struck Lord Citrine and Mr. McDonald forcibly, 
for in both their countries the “right-to-work” issue is very live indeed. 


It is, however, on the formal papers presented at the School that this book must stand or 
fall. And the plain fact is that the Institute has not covered the field involved in its topic, even 
in terms of its own primary concern (shared by most who took part in the discussions) with 
political affiliation and with union “responsibility”, especiaily in relation to technological change. 
The Institute preferred to add to Dr. Ross’s already heavy burden, with a question about the 
“desirability” of the A.L.P.-union link, instead of making room for a broader consideration capable 
of digging deeper than repetitive assertions in the School’s discussions, that political affiliation is 
or is not “out-moded” and terse references (both glowing and gloomy, but invariably inadequate) 
to the political stance of the American unions. On the question of “responsibility”, the structure 
and government of Australian unionism is surely relevant; not to mention the system of com- 
pulsory arbitration in its disputes-settling capacity, as distinct from its punitive and internal affairs 
control aspects. Moreover, while it is safely assumed that most of us know what technological 
change looks like from management’s side, since this can usually be identified with the 
community’s side, the Institute had less reason to assume an equal awareness of what it looks 
like to the members and leaders of an involved union. The standard references to communists 
are not very helpful here; we have a pretty good idea what to expect from them. Of greater value 
would have been a view of the problem through the. eyes of an official like Dr. Ross who is not 
a doctrinal prisoner. Most of these matters are touched on in papers or discussion but it was 
made nobody’s job to tackle them at any length. If a substantial volume of up-to-date literature 
on Australian trade unionism already existed, one might have found excuses for this book with 
its pretentious title. As it is, the Institute botched a promising project. 


Sydney R. M. Martin 


re 
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UNION LIST OF COMMONWEALTH NEWSPAPERS IN LONDON, OXFORD AND 


CAMBRIDGE. Compiled by A. R. Hewitt. London, The Athlone Press, University of London, 
1960. Pp. ix + 101. 21/-. 


In preparing this compilation, Mr. Hewitt had in mind the needs of students from overseas 
countries cf the Commonwealth. It was thought, no doubt correctly, that it would be useful to 
scholars, not normally resident in the United Kingdom, in making plans for a relatively short 
period of research in England. In some cases it may be necessary to compare newspaper material 


with other sources only to be found in England, and in these cases it would be necessary to know 
in advance which newspapers are available. 


Mr. Hewitt modestly disclaims infallibility. The information listed has been obtained not 
from physical examination of every paper in every library (such a task was too great to accomp- 
lish), but from copies of catalogues and lists supplied by librarians, departments, offices, etc. (62 
repositories are listed). However those who are familiar with the same author’s Guide to Resources 
for Commonwealth Studies will use this work with confidence. 


GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT. A Survey From The Inside. By Herbert Morrison. 
Second Fdition. London, Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 386. 49/9. 


This book was first published in 1954, was reprinted in the same year and two years later. 
Now we have a second edition. In this a few footnotes have been added and some minor 
revisions of the text made to bring the book up to date factually. But in addition there is a 
twenty-one page Epilogue in which comments are made on some of the more important develop- 
ments which have occurred since the publication of the first edition. 

The matters dealt with in the Epilogue are: 

“Shadow” ministers and the “shadow” cabinet. 
Whether members of parliament are delegates. 


Free votes in parliament. 


1 
2 
3 
4, Privilege: members of parliament and constituents. 
5. Parliament and the socialized industries. 

6 


Ministers and civil servants. 


THE COMMUNIST UPRISINGS OF 1926-1927 IN INDONESIA: KEY DOCUMENTS. Edited 
with an introduction by Harry J. Benda and Ruth T. McVey. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1960. Pp. xxxi + 177. $4.50. 


This further product of the Cornell Modern Indonesia Project makes available for the first 
time to the general public three important official reports dealing with the rebellion of 1926-1927. 

The first is the report made in January 1927 by the Governor-General of the Netherlands 
Indies. This was not a secret document, but a restricted one, circulating mainly in the Volksraad 
(the largely advisory council of the Netherlands Indies) and in the Dutch Parliament. 


The second document, generally referred to as the Bantam Report also had a very restricted 
circulation and apparently few copies today exist. It is the report of a commission established 
by the government to investigate the causes of the disturbances which occurred in the residency 
of Bantam in November 1926. 


The third document has been even less accessible. In February 1927 a government decree 
appointed a Commission of Investigation which produced a report entitled The Course of the 
Communist Movement on the West Coast of Sumatra. ‘This report was in two sections—political 
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and sociological, both of which were classified as secret. After the recent war, however, the Dutch 
government gave permission for the publication of the sociological section of the report. But 
apparently neither the Netherlands Indies government nor the Dutch government has ever granted 
permission for the political section to be released. However, it has now been made available by 
the Indonesian government and is published for the first time. 

These documents are all translated into English and there are twenty pages of introduction 
which serve to put the uprisings into their historical context, both the context of changing Dutch 
colonial policy and the context of social changes in Indonesia. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. Vol. 1, No. 1, June 1960. Sydney, twice-yearly, 12/6. 


This Journal, edited by B. E. Mansfield, Senior Lecturer in History in the University of 
Sydney, exists “to publish articles and review current books in the history of religion and on the 
bearing of religion on human history in general, drawing on work from as broad a field of interests 
as possible, ancient, mediaeval and modern (including especially Australasian) history”. 

The first issue of 60 pages contains three articles: E. A. Judge on “The Early Christians as a 
Scholastic Community”, G. Yule on “Theological Developments in Elizabethan Puritanism”, and 
T. Suttor on “The Criticism of Religious Certitude in Australia, 1875-1900”. There are eleven 
book reviews which range from the ancient Hebrews, through the Reformation both in England 
and on the Continent of Europe, to 19th and 20th century Australia. There is also an annotated 
bibliography. 

Students of history will welcome the appearance of this new journal which is evidently 
intended to present the scholarly expression of different points of view. 


AUSTRALIAN SENATE PRACTICE. By J. R. Odgers. Second Edition. Canberra, Commonwealth 
Government Printer, 1959. Pp. xiv + 293. 18/6. 


Australian Senate Practice is largely a compilation of Presidents’ rulings and established 
practice, although the author has permitted himself to express some of his own opinions which, he 
says “are put forward as a contribution to thought and without pretension to be accepted as 
conclusive”. 

Mr. Odgers is Clerk-Assistant of the Senate and has addressed his book “To Honourable 
Senators”, and it is very much a Senatorial document, even to the extent of arguing (pp. 257-8) 
that the Prime Minister might very well in fact, as well as in law, come from the upper house. 

Students of the commonwealth parliament, however, will find the detailed descriptions of 
procedure, together with a full table of contents and an elaborate index, very useful. This edition 
se been perused and brought up to date. The most important addition is a new chapter entitled 
Chairman’s Guide to Procedure in Committee of the Whole”. 


THE AUSTRALIAN TRADING BANKS. By H. W. Arndt. Second edition. Melbourne, F. W. 
Cheshire, 1960. Pp. vi + 238. 30/-. - 


Professor Arndt’s study of the Australian trading banks (cf. Australian Journal of Politics and 
History, May 1958) has run to a second edition. In this certain inaccuracies have been corrected. 
the statistics brought up to date and the last chapter has been extensively re-written to ince 
porate the institutional changes brought about by the 1959 legislation. In addition a new chapter 
on “The Banks and the Capital Market” has been added. 


NATIONAL PORTRAITS. By Vance Palmer. Paperback Edition. Melbourne 
Press, 1960. Pp. vi + 230. 7/6. 
National Portraits was first published in 1940. A second edition appeared in 1948 and a third 


edition in 1954. The third edition was enlarged by the inclusion of fo i 
¥ ; ur new portra f 
Charles Kingsford Smith, J. B. Chifley, John Flynn and of L. F. Giblin. This ae Y 


, Melbourne University 


on the third edition. 


sa eggeol University Press is to be congratulated on the beginning of its ee. f 
paperbacks. The print is small but clear, the paper is rough but i % oF: 
lies flat when opened. F enficlendly ob SaUS aaa 


